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Between local tax and global statistic: 
The Census as local record 


Richard Saumarez Smith 





The enumeration of caste and religion by the all-india Census was emblematic of a 
puticular kind of imperial rule Might a different procedure of compilation and record on 
an alternative epistemological busts have developed? Censuses had provided governments 
in India with stanstical information at least from the 1820s, and been used for local taxa- 
non from much earher. The possibility of a continually updated civil registry had been 
mooted from time to time but not put into effect Another alternative, in which a census 
register formed part of the village record similar to the lund registers, existed for a brief 
period in the 1850s in the Panjab But this ‘rule by record’ was itself based on a theory of 
positive legislation and the preservation of social difference, punnomian if not panoptic A 
different kind of census could only have belonged to another kind of imperial iule 


Centralization and averages are two of the greatest afflictions of India, 
and underneath these averages, what a mass of misery and suffering 
lies concealed A Government which has usurped the place of landlord, 
has no business with averages Minute investigation and local control 
are then its most sacred duties (Anon 1852: 313). 


I 
Introduction 


The Census of India is justly famous for establishing a firm basis for 
demographic study on the Indian subcontinent. The 1881 Census, the 
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first of the decennial series truly to cover the whole of British India and 
Native States synchronically, was no doubt a triumph of organisation. 
The population was enumerated individually according to age, sex and 
social identity; the enumerating agency was independent; the reports and 
tables were published; the margin of error was considered low. 

The Census is famous for another reason: the quality and authority of 
its reports on the nature of Indian society, especially in terms of the two 
main categories under which the population was enumerated, caste and 
religion. As such, the Census has been taken not only to represent a cer- 
tain way of looking at Indian social morphology in terms of enumerable 
ranked castes, a way characteristic of colonial and imperial rule with 
clear links to the emerging sociology of India, but to have been instru- 
mental in creating a new kind of caste consciousness. Sociologists have 
written of the objectification of social categories through the Census 
(Cohn 1987: 224-54), of the invention of caste (Dirks 1989; Smith 
1985: 171), and of the link between the enumeration of the population 
and political entitlement (Appadurai 1993). 

There is no need to go over the importance of the Census of India for 
the colonial construction of knowledge about Indian society nor its polit- 
ical importance. Almost from its inception the classification by caste and 
religion was politicised. For the Panjab a brief list would include the 
petitions received as early as 1891 from groups wishing to be returned 
as Rajputs or Brahmins; the campaign before the 1911 and subsequent 
Censuses by the Arya Samaj for non-Muslims to return their religion as 
Hindu, their caste as Arya and their language as Hindi; the political agi- 
tation at the time of the 1931 Census over the return of Sikhs and the- 
category ‘Ad-Dharm’ (introduced to allow lower castes to return a reli- 
gion separate from Hindu) to the extent that the Census Commissioner 
said that the figures could not be relied upon in districts like Ludhiana; 
the calculation of political representation on the basis of the 1931 Census 
returns of religion, under the 1935 Constitution of India Act; and as fate- 
ful culmination of the colonial project the delineation of the boundary 
between India and Pakistan on the basis of the 1941 Census returns. One 
might ask whether this politicisation was special to India, arising from 
the particular conjuncture between the essentialising character of British 
imperial rule and an indigenous form of orientalism (Appadurai 1993: 
318-19); or whether there was something in the very procedures of 
enumeration, classification and aggregation for large-scale territorial 
units like the district (averaging over 1,000 villages in the Panjab of 
1881) that encouraged such politicisation; or a bit of both. 
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If the Census of India was at once foundational to the discipline of 
demography yet emblematic of a particular form of imperialism, it might 
be asked whether it had had to develop that way or whether there were 
not alternative lines in its genealogy that might have borne a less bitter 
fruit. There is admittedly some wistfulness here. But my intention is to 
focus on the haphazardness of history rather than on its inevitability. 
Appadurai (1993: 325) speaks of the use of numbers in early 19th cen- 
tury revenue administration in India, through surveys and assessments, as 
a ‘rehearsal’ for the later enumeration of the population in censuses. 
Although this must be true in some sense, not all the historical details fit 
into so convenient an interpretative mould, nor were all uses of numbers 
by the British government similar. Moreover, alternatives were worked 
out in other imperial systems that, without displaying the same inter- 
connections between knowledge and power, disciplined the individual in 
a different way.’ An actual alternative that developed in a part of the 
Panjab in the 1850s, before the suffocating, all-knowing panopticism of 
the all-India Census, was nevertheless part of a very intrusive system of 
local records. In any case, precisely because the Census of India was so 
authoritative, its genealogy is often overlooked. I shall therefore start this 
essay by recalling the immediate antecedents of the all-India Census. 
Since I am considering a genealogy, the narrative will start with the 
immediate antecedents and move backwards before returning to consider 
alternative lines that became extinct. By proceeding backwards connec- 
tions are drawn that would otherwise not be evident. 


II 
1848 population statistics of the North-West Provinces 


A comprehensive overview would have to consider early forms of cen- 
suses in Bombay and Madras as well as in the Presidency of Bengal, 
because until 1871 there was no common organisation of censuses for 


| T have in mind comparison with the Ottoman admınıstration in Syna/Jordan at the end 
of the 19th century, when a census was more like civil registration, with the registers main- 
tained by village headmen, and where land registration, though in effect resulting in a form 
of private property, was less intrusive than in British India Yet these operations, in part a 
response to Europe and in part a reform of its own administrative traditions, do not appear 
to have given rise to a discourse concerning the population, ın short, to a sociology In my 
terms there was an unintrusive rule-by-records and no rule-by-reports. A different tradition 
of imperial governance prevailed This comparison, however, cannot be developed here. 
See Karpat (1978) and Mundy (1992, forthcoming). 
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the whole of British India. Each government pursued its own path. I 
shall, however, limit discussion mostly to the North-West Provinces 
(NWP) and the Panjab. Even for this vast area one cannot be sure that, 
for the period before 1850 or so when district administration became 
more uniform, local records did not depend as much upon the zeal of the 
district officer as upon a prescribed form. Part of my argument is that 
during this period there was a measure of experimentation in adminis- 
tration in which district officers were encouraged to go out into the 
villages and get to know conditions for themselves, and Indian sub- 
ordinates were encouraged to translate their local knowledge into writing. 
Suggestions could be made from the ground that would later be applied 
throughout a division or province. It was a period before the rule of the 
administrative manual had become entrenched, and therefore before the 
welding of what I called in an earlier article a higher level rule-by- 
reports complemented local rule-by-records (Smith 1985). 

It was also a period when India was still thought of as a congeries of 
village republics more than as the sum of castes. When the Board of 
Administration for the Panjab was first set up in 1849, its declared 
policy was to maintain village coparcenaries ‘in all their integrity’. The 
means to do this was the system of land registration, whose Record of 
Rights for a village included a document (the wajib-ul-“arz) determining 
the constitution of the village and how it was to manage its internal 
affairs, supposedly different for each of the 35,000 villages in the new 
province. As the system developed, however, it became affected by an 
understanding of Indian society in terms of castes and tribes, as did 
every other facet of life in British India, official and otherwise. The 
change can be observed in legislation as much as in the village records. 
An instance of the former is the introduction of tribal customary law 
from the end of the 1860s, while an instance of the latter is the way the 
village community became defined by the genealogy of its proprietors, 
a document added to the village records also in the 1860s, instead of the 
more contractual nature of the first wajib-ul-‘arzes. The most obvious 
place to observe the change, however, is in the development of the 
Census of India. 

The first synchronic census of the North-West Provinces was con- 
ducted under the superintendence of G.J. Christian on 1 January 1853. In 
his report Christian referred back to population returns for NWP 
published in 1848 which were ‘confessedly more or less inaccurate’ 
(Christian 1854: para. 1; Shakespear 1848: para. 133), having been com- 
piled from district censuses done at different times without a uniform 
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procedure. In some districts the population had been obtained by applying 
to the total number of houses an average for each class of inhabitant; 
nowhere had the sexes been distinguished. Accordingly, a new census 
was proposed: 


T]he population was to be determined by actual enumeration, to be 
made on the same day throughout the provinces; the sexes were to be 
distinguished; as also the agricultural and non-agricultural classes, the 
definition of the former remaining as before. The census was to be 
made house by house, according to the local meaning of the word 
(Christian 1854: para. 15). 


In ‘his concluding remarks Christian anticipated that future censuses 
would be conducted decennially and would be ‘fuller and more accur- 
ate’; he recommended an expansion of the form ‘to shew, for each class, 
adults and children under twelve years of age separately, and also the 
caste and occupation of the head of each family’ (ibid.: paras. 544—50). 

The first Panjab census on I January 1855 followed the same pro- 
cedure as that of the North-West Provinces. Regarding future censuses 
the official in charge, like Christian, suggested classifying the population 
by: caste: 


In precise conformity with the Census of the North-Western Provinces 
the population has been classified into its two great Divisions, namely, 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, agricultural and non-agricultural. No detail 
of castes and tribes has been attempted on the present occasion, such 
a classification would however possess much ethnological interest, 
jand may be effected together with the next Census (Temple 1856: 
‘para. 21). 


Thereafter, classification by caste, subcaste, tribe, sect and more detailed 
subdivisions of religion than the simple ‘Hindoo’/‘Mahomedan and 
others not Hindoo’ of earlier times became characteristic of Indian 
censuses. Caste was the key to understanding Indian society, and the key 
to understanding caste was the enumeration, classification and tabu- 
lation of castes (in the plural) by the census. 

, But the all-India Census did more than this. It linked castes enumer- 
ated i in one locality with those in quite a different part of India as if 
all belonged to one comprehensive all-India system. This not only 

‘unyoked’ people from local systems of classification and practice 
(Appadurai 1993: 327) but drew them upwards into a new game of 
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knowledge and politics. ‘India’ itself was under construction. And once 
the higher level picture had been constructed by adding, aggregating and 
drastically reducing the number of caste names actually tabulated, the 
top could be used to explain the bottom, the pyramid of compilation 
could be inverted, as if the final figures could be unscrambled and some- 
how authenticated on the ground rather than only by reference to other 
similar censuses. Even for a single province the scale of reduction was 
impressive. In the Panjab in 1881 there were still over 8,000 names of 
castes after the first level of reduction at the level of division. The final 
tabulation in the province comprised 333 names. At subsequent censuses 
a list of castes was printed beforehand and people were enumerated by 
reference to the list. 

To underscore the point that the enumeration and tabulation of castes 
as the key to understanding Indian society was a new development dating 
at the earliest from the 1850s, it is worth going back to the 1846 Circular 
Orders of the North-West Provinces government that had led to the 1848 
returns.? Two points may be noted. First, the caution that: 


14. In such a census it will only be necessary to separate the people 
into the classes mentioned in the Table. Separation into males and 
females, or boys and girls, is useless, because these classes will not 
be accurately reported, nor will the distinctions be uniformly 
observed. ... 

16. Any census based on actual enumeration of the people will prob- 
ably be vexatious and erroneous. It will be better to rest the calcu- 
lation on the number of houses or families. 


Such caution had been expressed by an earlier generation during the 
1820s when the collection of statistics by government was in its first, 
most expansive and empirical phase. Holt Mackenzie, Secretary to 
Government of NWP whose Memorandum of 1 July 1819 had been 
largely responsible for the form of the basıc revenue legislation, Regu- 
lation VII of 1822, made the following remark in his 1826 report on land 
revenue settlements so far conducted under that Regulation. This was at 
a time when taking a census, not only of the human population but of 
stock and of ploughs, was part of the normal business of taking account 
of the agricultural assets of a village. 


2 Circular to all Collectors from Secretary to Government, NWP, 22 October 1846, 
quoted in Shakespear (1848: para. 5). 
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As to the population I am not aware that in any quarter any dissatis- 
faction has been created by the inquiry as to the number of the people; 
and though probably the returns are not very accurate, they must 
still be nearer the truth than any calculation that could be formed from 
the mere specification of the houses. Possibly to take a census of the 
“people as a distinct measure, and on a general system, might excite 
alarm (though the alarm of the people is sometimes merely the lazi- 
ness of our officers) and might give occasion to abuse. But combined 
with the settlement of the land revenue, which is of course the matter 
of paramount interest, and conducted village by village, the operation 
seems to be unobjectionable; and the opportunity of so conducting it 
ought not assuredly to be lost (Mackenzie 1872 [1826]: para. 657). 


Perhaps an expression of caution was only the underside of Utilitarian 
paternalism, which assumed that social conditions could be improved by 
good laws and good administration—pannomium as opposed to panopti- 
cism. However, there is no mistaking the tone in this period of not- 
knowing and wanting-to-know, so different from the not-wanting-to-know 
all-knowingness of the Census later in the century. 

The second point is that in the 1846 instructions for a new census, the 
caste of a household was known but was not a matter for tabulation. 
Paragraphs 18 to 20 of the Circular Orders of 22 October cited earlier 
make this clear: 


18. The number of houses of families being thus ascertained, the 
number of persons actually resident in a certain number of such 
houses may be counted, and the average may be applied to the whole. 
The value of the result will depend upon the care and the discrimin- 
ation with which this is done. 

19. The enumeration should take place in those houses or villages 
where the object of the process is most likely to be understood, and 
where the cooperation of the zemindars and other influential inhabit- 
ants can be secured. 

20, Distinct averages should be assumed for different classes of the 
inhabitants. Thus the average in cities or towns may be different from 
what it is in villages, the average in pakka houses from that in catcha 
houses; the average in one pergunnah from that in another; in 
Mahomedan families from that in Hindoo families, or Brahmin or 
Rajpoot families from that in Chamar or Passee families (Shakespear 
1848: para. 5). 
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Again, there is a lack of awareness of the importance of accurate enu- 
meration of individuals for calculating demographic rates, quite under- 
standable for the period. However, there is also a lack of awareness of 
the potential of tabulating the population by caste. The caste of each 
household in a village was known, but this information was used only to 
enable a more accurate estimate of the total village population, not for 
tabulation by caste. In short, the potential was not foreseen, but must 
have arisen after the government saw that an accurate, synchronic, all- 
India Census of the population lay within its power following the first 
attempt in 1871. From the hesitancy expressed in the North-West 
Provinces in the 1840s, such a Census had not earlier been considered 
feasible. Even Temple, writing in 1855, said that an enumeration of 
castes would be of ethnological interest, not of administrative import- 
ance. A generation later the tone of remarks of the Census Commissioner 
of the Panjab would be different. 


Our ignorance of the customs and beliefs of the people among whom 
we dwell is surely in some respects a reproach to us; for not only does 
that ignorance deprive European science of material which it greatly 
needs, but it also involves a distinct loss of administrative power to 
ourselves (Ibbetson 1883: 3). 


Had anyone in London had such foresight? Certainly not as far as 
the classification of the population by caste or religion was con- 
cerned. The NWP government’s Circular Order of 22 October 1846 
earlier quoted was partly in response to a despatch from the Board of 
Directors of the East India Company dated 3 June 1846 calling for a 
grand collation and transmission home of statistics generally, and not 
only those concerned with the population. In his memoir on the 1848 
NWP census, Shakespear quoted only those paragraphs of the 
despatch relating to statistics of population, paras. 16 to 20, which said 
that accuracy was essential: ‘It is the more necessary to dwell upon this 
point, inasmuch as some previous attempts to afford Statistical infor- 
mation are unsatisfactory, because obviously incorrect’ (1848: para. 4). 
The previous censuses cited were those of 1826 and 1842 for NWP. 
The despatch is, however, interesting in itself because it reflects the 
growing public interest in England over affairs in the colonies and 
empire, under the new branch of knowledge called statistics. Although 
within India there had been a great call for facts on all manner of sub- 
jects in the 1820s in response to perceived failures of government, it 
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was not until later that facts about India became of any interest in 
England, in part through the comparison between different societies 
that statistical tabulation enabled. The mood of reform of working con- 
ditions in England, which articles in statistical journals documented, 
carried over to similar concern for the conditions of natives abroad. 
The development of statistics will now be considered briefly. 


il 
Statistics in Europe and India 


The Board’s despatch of 3 June 1846 announced the recent formation of 
a Statistical Department in the Home Establishment of the East India 
Company for the following reason: 


The great practical importance of Statistical enquiries, and the atten- 
tion which they now receive from the most enlightened European 
Governments, have induced us to take measures for investigating the 
Statistics of the Countries under our administration and for arranging 
and preserving in a form convenient for reference the information 
which may be attainable.‘ 


It was expected that the Statistical Department would be primarily 
engaged ‘for a long period’ in collating the ‘voluminous records and 
documents’ already in its possession. 


[B]ut the results will be imperfect, unless by the co-operation of our 
Governments in India in collecting and transmitting statistical infor- 
mation we are enabled to remedy the defects, correct the inaccuracies, 
and as the condition and circumstances of ali Countries are in many 
respects constantly varying, to note the changes which time or other 
Causes may produce (ibid.: para. 3). 


After noting that it expected its servants to ‘cheerfully afford their 
assistance for these purposes’—though this ‘must not be permitted to 
interfere in any degree with their ordinary duties’ —the despatch went on 
to „specify the headings under which it expected information to be 
transmitted, In the draft of the despatch, dated 8 April, these had been 


siSee Stocking (1971) on the foundation of the Ethnological Society of London in 1843 
out of the earher Abongines Protection Society 

“ Onental and India Office Collections, Bntsh Library, London (hereafter OIOC), 
Despatches to Bengal, Financial Department, 3 June, no. 6 of 1846, para. | 
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Agriculture, Mineral Production, Commerce, Manufactures, Distribu- 
tion of Property, Modes of Communication, Population, Public Health, 
Education, State of Crime, and Taxation. However, the paragraph was 
modified by the Finance and Home Committee into a much more 
comprehensive classification. Each of seven major headings (Land; 
Water; Cities, Towns and Villages; Population; Commerce; Taxation; 
History and Antiquities) was divided into numerous subheadings. Thus, 
under Land were: ‘Area; Geological structure; Natural aspect; Soil; 
Atmosphere & climate; Productions; Modes of cultivation; Prices of 
principal products; Tenure & occupation; Modes & rate of assessments: 
Labour employed & its remuneration’. Under Population: ‘Numbers of 
people of different descriptions; Employment; Languages; Condition; 
Health & disease; Ditto of troops especially with presumed causes of 
healthy or diseased state and the treatment (not strictly medical) found 
to be useful; Wealth; Education and methods of pursuing it; Charitable 
institutions not educational; State of litigation and of crime; Police— 
number, remuneration and efficiency’ (ibid.: para. 5, with additions and 
marginal remarks). This was not a recipe for tabulating castes or any 
other social category considered to be key, but more a call for a compre- 
hensive descriptive sociology. 

That the NWP’s instructions in 1846 for an improved census were 
only partly in response to the Board’s despatch regarding statistics can 
be seen from its earlier decision in 1844: 


1. It is very desirable to collect together all the statistical information 
which has been acquired during the late Settlement, to throw it into a 
convenient form, and publish it for general information. The object of 
the undertaking is strictly practical. It should form an official history 
of each district and contain all that will enable the public Officers of 
Government to understand the peculiarities of the district and conduct 
of its administration. 

2. There should be a separate volume for each district as at present 
constituted. 

3. Each volume should consist of three parts—the Narrative, the 
Tabular and the Geographical.’ 


It was this decision that led to the publication of a distinct genre of 
official report on a district, the Settlement Report, based on the work of 


* OIOC, NWP Revenue Proceedings 1844, 28 September, no 269, paras. 1-3, also 
NWP T850, Appendix XXIV 
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revenue assessment and the judicial award of property rights to land. In 
some ways, Settlement Reports and the more general genre of District 
Gazetteer to which they gave rise (and which continues to the present 
day) would fulfil the Board’s desire for a descriptive sociology. Since the 
same work produced at the level of the village the very detailed Records 
of Rights, begun a generation earlier, on which the whole system of dis- 
trict administration depended, I see this 1844 decision as seminal for the 
peculiar form of imperial rule that was to develop in the Panjab, of rule- 
by-records complemented by rule-by-reports (Smith 1985: 156). 

The’ general character of the statistics called for by the East India 
Company in 1846 reflects rather the increased interest of the public in 
the “sciences of the statist’ (emphasis original), as the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Council of the Statistical Society of London defined it in 
April 1840, ‘to whom the statesman and legislator must resort for the 
principles on which to legislate and govern’. The Society had been 
founded in 1834 by a combination of mathematicians (Babbage), 
philosophers (Whewell), political economists (Malthus, who proposed 
the motion to found the Society, and Richard Jones, who seconded the 
motion), Fellows of the Royal Society, barristers, Members of 
Parliament, and others.® One of the latter was a man named Lt.-Col. 
Sykes, who had occupied the short-lived post of Statistical Reporter to 
the Bombay government from 1825 to 1829 le who had recently 
retired from the East India Company’s service.’ In 1840, Sykes was 
elected a member of the Board of Directors of the Company, and it may 
have been he who encouraged the Board to write its despatch in 1846. 
He was certainly a member of the Financial and Home Committee 
which modified the statistical headings mentioned above.® The speed 
with which the Statistical Society of London reacted to the establish- 
ment of a Statistical Department at India House further points to a per- 
sonal connection. Sykes had been an active member of the Statistical 


6 Royal StatisticakSociety (Hereafter RSS), Reports of Council and Lists of Fellows, 
1838-1853, Sixth Annual Report of the Council of the Statistical Society of London, p. 1; 
and RSS 1834. 10. The motion was proposed by Malthus at a meeting of the Statistical 
Section of the British Association presided over by Babbage (a meeting at which Sykes 
was also present). I am very grateful to the Royal Statistical Society, London, for allow- 
ing me 40 see its records, and to its archivist, Janet Foster, for providing me access to the 
sources Cited here. 

1 Sykes had previously been Hindustani and Marathi interpreter to a regiment serving 
in Bombay. See Dictionary of National Biography, and Evidence of Lt.-Col Sykes, in 
House of Commons 1832, pp.158-65, and 175-83, see p. 158 

8 OIOC, Minutes of the Court of Directors, 9 April 1946. 
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Society since its foundation, and Vice-President since 1835. He contri- 
buted several articles to the Society’s Journal, mostly on Indian affairs. 
According to the Minutes of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company for 8 April 1846, at the same meeting at which the despatch 
to India was drafted, a letter of 3 April from the secretary of the 
Statistical Society was read saying how pleased the Society was by the 
establishment of the Statistical Section and how it hoped to be a medium 
through which Indian statistics might be communicated to the English 
speaking world.'° The letter enclosed the following extract from the 
Society’s annual report: 


The Country has long had its Statistical Department under a chief offi- 
cer, the results of whose labours are constantly used to test nearly all 
reasoning on public interests; and now the East India Company has 
followed its example, and established for-their peculiar empire a 
Statistical Department, which must become the laboratory of many a 
new truth deeply affecting our interests, our feelings, and our honour. 
Neither would we repress a hope, generated by the past instances of 
liberality shown by the Company towards this Society, that our meet- 
ings may become the medium through which that honourable body 
may occasionally communicate to the English world results whose 
scientific and social importance does not terminate with their official 
value (RSS, Twelfth Annual Report, p. 3). 


Indeed, Statistics was simply the name that would later be given to 
sociology. The Sixth Annual Report of the Statistical Society, whose 


’ Thirty-nine articles are listed as written or co-authored by W H Sykes in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society of London (hereafter JSS) between October 1838 (vol. 1, no. 6) 
and December 1867 (vol. 30, no. 4), of which twenty-four concern India. These include. 
Statistics of civil and criminal justice in Bntish India, chiefly from the year 1836 to 1840 
inclusive, JSS 6, 2. 94-119 (1843); On the population and mortality of Calcutta, JSS 8, 1- 
50-58 (1845a), Statistics of the hospitals for the insane under the Bengal Presidency, JSS , 
8, 1: 58-63 (1845b); Vital statistics of the East India Company’s armies in India, European 
and Native, JSS 10, 2° 100-131 (1847a), Revenue statistics of the Agra Government, or 
North-Western Provinces, JSS 10, 3 243-51 (1847b), Contributions to the statistics of 
sugar produced within the Bntsh Dominions in India, JSS 13, 1: 1-24 (1850); Expen- 
diture in India on public works from 1837-8 to 1845-6 inclusive, JSS 14,1 45-47 (1851), 
The past, present, and prospective financial condition of British India, JSS 22,4 455-80 
(1859); and Statistics of sums given by native gentry in India for chantable and educa- 
tional institutions and for works of public utility, JSS 30, 4. 535-47 (1867) Note also 
A Shakespear, Statistics of the North-West Provinces, JSS 14, 4 345-47 (1851) 

'° RSS, Minute Book of Council, Statistical Society of London, 1834—46, see Minutes 
for 3 April 1846; OIOC, Minutes of the Court of Directors, 8 Apnl 1846 
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definition of statistics has been quoted earlier, recalled the opening 
prospectus ‘to procure, arrange, and publish facts calculated to illustrate 
the condition and prospects of society’, without adding the qualifying 
clause in the original statement: ‘and especially facts which can be stated 
numerically and arranged in tables’ (RSS, Sixth Annual Report, p. 1). 
Rather, the report emphasised ‘the very common error that Statistics 
embrace all the physical sciences to which a “numerical method” is 
applicable’, as if there had been some difference of opinion among coun- 
cil members about the value of quantification. Statistics were classified 
into five branches: Physical Geography, Division and Appropriation; 
Production; Instruction; Protection; and Consumption and Enjoyment. 
The first branch included the facts of property, since Statistics was a 
‘science of the arts of civil life’, ‘there can be no arts of civil life without 
a previous recognition of rights of property in natural resources and the 
products to be obtained from them’, and such appropriation was ‘the 
basis on which the whole superstructure of its civilisation is raised’ (ibid.: 
2-3). Regarding the second branch: 


The Statist next desires to understand the character of the productive 
industry of a nation (or of whatever more limited society he may be 
investigating), in developing its resources, and in distributing the 
commodities produced. He requires to understand its industrial 
processes, and its whole theory of ‘production’. 


Instead of following statistics of production with those of consumption, 
the classification then proceeded straight to the superstructure, the 
‘amount and diffusion of the existing knowledge of religion, science, 
and letters’, since ‘society has other functions to exercise besides these 
[production and consumption], or its “production” would be very 
insignificant, and its “consumption” very insecure’. It comes as some 
surprise that this Sixth Report, whose language would nowadays be 
associated with Marx, was written by the secretaries of the Statistical 
Society, not even by the better known Richard Jones." 


!1 The three honorary secretaries for 1839-40 were James Heywood, Charles Hope 
Maclean and Rawson W Rawson They were succeeded on 21 February 1840 by 
Dr Clehdinning, Joseph Fletcher and Rawson W Rawson However, the resolution to have 
the annual report for 1839—40 drafted by the secretaries was adopted in a council meeting 
on 7 February. Presumably the draft was prepared by the outgoing secretaries, even though 
when ıt was read on 6 March and adopted ‘after a slight alteration or two’, only Rawson 
was present of the three See RSS, Minutes for 22 February 1839, 7 February 1840, 21 
February 1840 and 6 March 1840. 
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This sociology was also comparative and historicist, particularly with 
regard to political form, with present differences in form representing 
different stages of history. 


For observing the direction and results of all the actions of private life 
and social intercourse, abundant opportunities are presented by men’s 
own affairs, by those of their neighbours and countrymen, and by 
those of the inhabitants of every other state; intelligence, integrity, and 
a due classification being alone requisite to render comparison and 
induction the means of demonstrating their true principles, and the 
relative advancement of societies in the knowledge and observance of 
them.... It is, perhaps, only the political actions of mankind which do 
not, at any given moment, present a sufficient variety of systems for 
comparison; although these, in every stage of human development, 
from the first association of savage tribes, to the highest refinement of 
civil polity, afford materials which we might call inexhaustible, if we 
make our estimate from the use which has ever yet been made of 
them. They form at the present moment a living history, a wide con- 
templation of which would redeem the mind from narrow prejudices, 
perhaps as much as the study of the past history of our own and neigh- 
bouring countries... (RSS, Sixth Annual Report, p. 7). 


It may be noted that this was written three years before the founding of 
the Ethnological Society of London, which also drew support from 
government officials in India. The relation between these two Societies 
in their early years has yet to be drawn out.”” 

Sykes was not the only member of the Council of the London 
Statistical Society with an interest in India. Malthus had long held the 
Chair of Political Economy at the East India Company’s College at 
Haileybury, and was succeeded by Jones. Another founding member of 
the Society was John Elliot Drinkwater, a barrister who was to become 
Legislative Member of the Supreme Council of India in 1848. Holt 
Mackenzie, earlier encountered in connection with the basic revenue 
legislation of 1822 for NWP, and who had much more extensive experi- 
ence of the official collection of statistics in India than Sykes, was 
elected a member of the Council in 1835 and one of the vice-presidents 


2 For instance, Stocking (1971) makes no reference to the Statistical Society of 
London For Germany, on the other hand, ‘Statustik’ 1s recognised ın the genealogy of . 
anthropology, ‘in the nineteenth-century sense of the word, i.e., an ethnographic descnp- 
tion of national terntory’ (Schippers 1995 237, 245 n.6; also Vermeulen 1995 44-45). 
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in 1836. Comparison between Holt Mackenzie and Sykes makes for an 
interesting contrast between the attempts of different governments in 
India, NWP and Bombay to construct their policies on empirical data 
at the beginning of the 1820s. 


IV 
Statistics in the North-West Provinces and Bombay 
in the 1820s 


For the North-West Provinces, Regulation VII of 1822 marks the begin- 
ning of detailed investigations into agricultural conditions within a 
village as the basis of land revenue settlements (assessment and award 
of rights). Prior to this, revenue demands had been fixed by the collector 
of a district without detailed investigations and almost without the need 
for him to leave his office. A later generation viewed the early settle- 
ments conducted under Regulation VII in the following light: 


The British Government has found existing in the North-Western 
Provinces a curious and intricate state of property to which the people 
are warmly attached. The Government commenced by disregarding the 
peculiarities of the tenures, and soon induced a most deplorable state 
of confusion. Zemindaree, Talookdaree, Moostajuree Settlements [of 
different kinds of tenure], and sale of estates for arrears of Revenue, 
made without enquiry or consideration, produced extensive ruin and 
distress. The special commission under Regulation I, 1821, and de- 
tailed settlements under Regulation VII, 1822, have been the appropri- 
ate and effectual remedies. The sound principle has now been asserted 
and acted upon, that it is the duty of the Government to ascertain and 
protect all existing rights, those of the poor and humble villager, as 
well as those of the rich and influential Talookdar [receiver of tribute 
from cultivators in a number of villages]. In so far as this is done with 
care and diligence, will the measure be successful in placing property 
on a sound and healthy footing.” 


In|his famous Memorandum of 1 July 1819, which formed the basis 
for Regulation VII of 1822, Holt Mackenzie (1866 [1819]) had em- 
phasised the importance of statistics: 

n Extract of letter from J Thornton, Secretary to Government, to H M Elliot, Secretary, 
Sadr Board of Revenue, 30 Apn] 1845, paras 4-14 (Allen and Muir 1846. para 12). 
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If, however, the Honourable Court really wish to do more than 
exercise a general superintendence over the conduct of the arrange- 
ment, and design to reserve for themselves the determination of the 
adequacy or otherwise of the jumma [revenue] assessed on individual 
mehauls [estates], they will, I imagine, desire to have before them 
settlement accounts of each, and those rather more detailed than 
which are now ordinarily submitted to Government, and at all events 
it is, I think very desirable that copies of such Statements should be 
preserved among the records of the Presidency. 


He then proposed seventeen headings under which statistical infor- 
mation should be collected from a village, including the number of 
houses and number of ploughs. Both qualitative reports and statistical 
reports were to be made on each pargana by the assessing officer (ibid.: 
para. 282). ‘It is only, I am persuaded, by proceeding Pergunnah by 
Pergunnah, and Village by Village, that a real insight into the circum- 
stances of the country can be obtained, and the general system of adminis- 
tration fitted to the frame of society’ (ibid.: para. 302). The size of a 
pargana, a territorial unit of Mughal administration typically under one 
revenue collector or assignee, could vary from ten to a hundred villages 
and was altogether easier to get to know than the British unit of district, 
which was more like ten times the former’s size. Had the sociology of 
India developed from reports written on the pargana instead of the dis- 
trict, who knows what would have been the result? 

At the same time as the new settlement procedure in NWP was laid 
down in Regulation VI, 1822, the Revenue Survey was set up. Its re- 
lation to settlement was initially left open: ‘How far the survey and settle- 
ment can advantageously be made to proceed together was a point 
specifically reserved for consideration, after some experience should be 
had.’'4 The main purpose of the survey was ‘of making a general map of 
the district, and combining therewith the formation of separate maps of 
the villages contained in it’ (NWP 1872: para. 332). The scale of these 
maps was later standardised at one inch and four inches to the mile 
respectively. Although the detailed measurement of fields and assess- 
ment of the different kinds of cultivation was to be left to the settle- 
ment, the division of labour was not so rigid regarding the collection of 
information: 


'* Resolution of the Government of India, | August 1822 (NWP 1872. 1-83, see 
para. 330) 
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346. Living among the people and in their villages, the surveyors will 
naturally have much opportunity of acquiring minute information of 
all matters touching the land and its owners and occupiers, and gener- 
` ally on all points of statistics. Of these it is very desirable that they 
should keep regular notes, written on the spot, simply stating the facts 
and the authority on which the statement may be made; they will thus 
be liable to afford to the Collectors, the Boards, and Government, 
much interesting and valuable information.... 
348. In regard to the right attaching to the land the surveyors have 
much less to do than with the statistical inquiries, and are not indeed 
expected generally to meddle with such subjects .... 
350. ... generally the surveyors’ notes will be expected to contain only 
such points as properly belong to the general statistics of the country, 
though of course the results to which his inspection of the land or his 
local inquiries may lead will be contrasted with those drawn from the 
minute investigation of the Collector. 
351. With regard to the forms to be observed in recording the infor- 
mation required, whether by collectors or surveyors, His Lordship in 
Council observes that as far as indeed villages are concerned the point 
is one of comparatively little importance; provided the statements pre- 
pared are full and accurate .... 
352. Tabular forms are however essential when it is desired to state a 
number of particulars regarding a number of individual persons, 
classes or things, and to exhibit the general results. Hence in bringing 
upon record the facts ascertained in relation to pergunnahs and other 
larger divisions, the use of tables is indispensible, whether to show the 
different kinds of lands, their extent, produce and rents, or to exhibit 
the result of a census of the population. 
353. Even indeed in regard to each village, a tabular form will be 
useful (ibid.: paras. 346 ff.). 


What is interesting about this Resolution, which reflects the first empir- 
ical moment in the grand gathering of information about Indian society, 
is that it was clearly written before statistical tabulation had become 
common. Collectors and surveyors were not told to refer to a well- 
known work, nor yet to a manual, but were told what kind of infor- 
mation was amenable to tabulation, and what was not. To supervise the 
administration of a large territorial unit like a district, or a pargana, one 
had to, know it, and such knowledge could now be easily accessed in the 
form of statistical tabulation. Enumeration and classification went 
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together: a number could only be put against a category. Although there 
is no suggestion that each village was not unique and did not therefore 
need its own Administration Paper (wajib-ul-‘arz), the categories in 
which that paper was set, the mould of knowledge and law, were uni- 
form. Standardising the labels by which things were known came with 
the more practical need to standardise the land measures necessary for 
survey and settlement. 

The work of survey, laying down village boundaries and mapping the 
general features like roads, streams, the village site and the overall 
extent of cultivation, normally preceded settlement operations, which 
were concerned with the internal features including of course details of 
land tenure and, from 1833, a field map. However, both involved cen- 
suses of a sort. For instance, small tables of survey statistics were given 
in the top left hand corner of the four-inch-to-a-mile village maps of 
1841 to 1849 that I have seen for district Ludhiana. The data included 
‘number and general caste of inhabitants’, along with the number and 
type of houses, number and average depth of wells, number of ploughs, 
and the acreage cultivated and uncultivated. Settlement censuses of the 
population were somewhat more detailed, in keeping with the purpose 
of settlement to assess the agricultural resources of a village-estate, 
sometimes tabulating the number of households of each major caste. 
The classification scheme, however, did not generally include division 
by caste, nor by sex or age. ‘Hindu’/‘Muslim and others not Hindu’, 
and ‘agricultural’/‘non-agricultural’ were the great divisions, as in the 
1848 Census and even that of I January 1853, the direct heirs of settle- 
ment censuses. However, the major drawback of the settlement cen- 
suses for a present-day social historian is that (like the later all-India 
Census) there seems to have been no means of checking their accuracy 
other than by comparing the totals with those given in a census of the 
same place at a different time, or by comparing a ratio with one 
recorded elsewhere, for instance of males to females or of the density 
of population to a square mile. This was indeed how the Board of 
Directors judged settlement censuses conducted before 1846 to be in- 
accurate. The censuses simply recorded facts.,In particular, there was no 
way of checking whether every house or every person had been 
enumerated. This, incidentally, was one major advantage of drawing a 
village site map at the time of enumeration, just as it was also found to 
be an advantage of field maps when their inclusion in normal settlement 
proceedings was being debated before the 1833 revision of Regulation 
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VII, 1822." For instance, a comparison of the censuses of a village in 
Ludhiana district done at successive settlements in 1848 and 1853, 
when each included a register of household heads but only the latter 
involved a map of the village site, shows that the former omitted the 
house of the landlord of a neighbouring uninhabited village, having 
been conducted not from the ground up but on the basis of the land 
register which naturally excluded a number of people among whom was 
this particular landlord (Smith 1996: 83-84, regarding village L-81). 
Comparison with early censuses conducted by the Bombay govern- 
ment must await another occasion. However, some idea can be obtained 
by following through the career of Sykes, Statistical Reporter to the 
Bombay government from 1825 to 1829, and Acting Statistical Reporter 
for a further year to January 1831 in order for him to finish off his work 
after the post had been abolished. Bombay settlements have the repu- 
tation of involving even more mathematical calculation than those of the 
North-West Provinces.'® The division of labour between settlement and 
survey may also have been different, judging from the reply in 1822 of 
the Superintendent of the Revenue and Topographical Survey in Gujarat 
to a request by the Court of Directors for suggestions ‘upon the nature of 
any additional objects of enquiry which might with advantage be 
embraced by the Survey.’'” Captain Cruikshank, the superintendent, said 
that the best course would be to give an actual example ‘of the manner 
in. which the records of the surveys are kept’. Two statements were 
forwarded concerning one particular village, the first being ‘of the 
lands, produce, population etc.’ and the second ‘of the lands, field by 
field’ (which did not, however, include a field map). The first included 


5 Minute by Mr. Bird, 25 September 1832. ‘The advantage of the field-map is not, I 
think, generally understood, except by those who have been accustomed to prepare and 
make use of ıt. But the fact 1s, that without it there is no secunty that the whole area has 
been measured’ (NWP 1872 452-63, see para 29) For a comparative view of the use of 
field maps in land registration in north-west British India and Ottoman Syria, see Smith 
(forthcoming) 

° See for instance Stokes (1959: 103-4) regarding Wingate’s Settlements after 1835. 


Their survey and classification of the soil was a much more exact and scientific affair 
than the rough survey methods used after 1833 in the (North) Western Provinces ... 
The statistical material was assembled in the form of a graph which showed the inter- 
relation of the amount of assessment, the actual sum collected, and the acreage under 
cultivation, over a penod of ten to twenty years. 


' OIOC, Bombay Revenue Proceedings, 30 October 1822, pp 7328-42. 
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population figures broken down by caste (including some subdivisions), 
sex and age. 

Sykes was appointed Statistical Reporter following the death of a 
doctor by the name of Marshall who had been collecting information on 
the ‘natural history and statistics of the Deccan’. The Bombay government 
had written to London in 1822 asking for a ‘qualified person’ to be sent 
from Europe. The Court of Directors wrote back in 1825 saying that they 
appreciated the motives that had led to Marshall's appointment but that 
the request could not yet be complied with. 


We duly appreciate the motives which led to the appointment of 
Mr. Marshall ... and we perceive from the various points of the infor- 
mation which he has collected, that there is advantage in obtaining 
reports on the same subjects from different descriptions of persons. 
Our revenue and judicial servants have the fullest means of obtaining 
information on everything interesting in the Districts confided to their 
charge. But though we have derived much instruction from their 
communications, there is great sameness in the objects to which 
they direct their attention, and the reports which we successively 
receive are for the greatest part only repetitions of what we have often 
received before.'® 


The Court further said that the request for a qualified person from 
Europe would be borne in mind 


if a favourable occasion should present itself, nor shall the subject be 
lost sight of, though the difficulties would be greater than you are 
probably aware of, in organizing means on which reliance could be 
placed for obtaining a statistical account, and exploring the Natural 
History, of India. 


Sykes was appointed on receipt of this letter, having recently returned 
from a four-year furlough in Europe. The Court approved, saying it would 


defer compliance with a former application of yours, that a person 
qualified for the duties of a Statistical Reporter should be sent from 
England, till we have received a report from you relative to the 
manner in which Captain Sykes has discharged the duties required of 
him.!? 


18 Ibid., 4 May 1825, pp 952-58, para 81 
9 Ibid., 14 November 1827, pp 473-74, para. 48. 
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Sandwiched between survey and settlement, without much backing 
for a Statistical account that had no obvious utility and without himself 
being specially qualified, Sykes was ill-placed to make much of his post. 
His first statistical report on various districts of the Deccan was submit- 
ted in 1826. Elphinstone, the Governor, took it with him on a tour of 
the Deccan and a copy is not today readily to hand in the India Office 
Collections.” The second report, on agriculture, weights and measures, 
coins, and manufactures, of which the copy in the India Office Collec- 
tions was once Sykes’s presentation copy to the Statistical Society of 
London and bears that Society’s stamp of 1834, was not sent up until 
September 1829.7! Meanwhile, Sykes had been told to reduce his 
establishment and ‘confine his enquiries to subjects connected with the 
Natural History of the country’, perhaps because he had exceeded his 
original brief and had directed the collectors of Poona and Khandesh to 
conduct censuses in their districts, the results of which, after being 
returned for correction, were submitted in 1827.” These censuses are of 
some interest. Not only do they give details for every village in the two 
districts—Khandesh had 3,665—and break the population both by sex 
and by caste (classified into ‘Brahmins’, ‘Rajputs’, ‘Shudras etc.’, ‘Low 
castes’, and ‘Musalmans’), but for Poona district they give the numbers 
of births, marriages and deaths occurring in 1826 for each group in each 
village. In his report Sykes discussed the density of population, the aver- 
age household size, the excess of male births, and the proportionately 
low number of births among Brahmins, as well as the rate of mortality 
in the district by comparison with cities in Europe. Sykes may not have 
been technically qualified, whatever that meant in 1825, but he had no 
hesitation in doing what he thought was necessary for a proper under- 
standing of population dynamics. 

Moreover, although he may not have been able to make much of the 
post of Statistical Reporter, he took back with him to England in 
January 1831 an enthusiasm for statistics that infected his later career: 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 1834, founding member of the 
Statistical Society of London in 1834 (President in 1863), Royal 
Commissioner on Lunacy in 1835, elected to the Board of Directors of 


0 Ibid , 14 June 1826, nos. 82 to 86. 

1 OIOC, 1505/164, ‘Statistics of Dukhun’, Sections 8, 9, 10 and 11, by William Henry 
Sykes, Lithograph, 51 unnumbered pages. OIOC, Bombay Revenue Proceedings, 31 
March 1830, no. 142. 

2 Ibid., 4 July 1827, no. 142. 

B Ibid., 10 October 1827, nos. 58 to 61; and 7 November 1827, nos. 9 to 16. 


k.P.- 70 
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the East India Company in 1840 (Chairman in 1856), Lord Rector of 
the Marischal College in 1854, President of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1858, Chairman of the Society of Arts, and Member of Parliament 
for Aberdeen from 1857 to his death at the age of 82 in 1872.” 


V 
Censuses and science 


To return to the 1846 call by the East India Company for more accurate 
Statistics from its governments in India on a full range of sociological 
topics, there may have been some influence from institutions like the 
Statistical Society of London through men like Sykes, but clearly the 
matter of influence is more complex. Governments in India had been 
collecting facts for a long while in response to their own perceived 
administrative needs. The foundation of the Statistical Society itself 
came after a great deal of statistical inquiry in India. Moreover, the 
North-West Provinces government had already on its own initiative 
directed statistical information acquired during settlement operations to 
be collated and published. India House was itself frustrated at the vast 
mass of statistical data already in its possession, amassed at different 
times and according to no common system. Although it was expected 
that the new Statistical Department would devote its energies ‘for a long 
period’ to collating this mass and giving it coherence, this does not 
appear ever to have been done. A fact, after all, is only of any signifi- 
cance in some context. 

There was evidently no shortage of population statistics. For villages, 
these had derived primarily from the twin operations of settlement and 
survey, according to the way they were combined or separated in the 
different Presidencies. For these two agencies, a census of the popula- 
tion as much as of agricultural stock was part of the business of assess- 
ing agricultural resources for the purpose of taxation. It did not much 
matter whether enumeration was of households or of individual people, 
nor was any more exact classification necessary than a division into agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural, Hindu and Muslim. The latter division 
presumably had relevance in the administration of law, while the former 
gave a rough estimate of labour—although there is little evidence that 
settlement or survey Censuses were ever put to much use in these ways. 
A further set of censuses related to administrative needs may have come 


* The details are taken from the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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from the judicial department’s concern with criminal statistics. For 
instance, population censuses were conducted in all villages of the Delhi 
territory in 1822 and were reported with statistics of crime. Castes were 
tabulated alphabetically and given brief descriptions (‘Aheer: peasants 
of the Sooder class, the best cultivators of the soil’), just as the caste of 
a criminal was already a matter for record in the annual returns of court 
judgements.” It is also possible that censuses were conducted for medical 
or sanitary purposes, more especially in towns, for medical statistics 
occupy an important place in the first volumes of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society of London. The person whom Sykes replaced in 
Bombay had been a medical man. 

The'‘kind of census directed by Sykes, on the other hand, as Statistical 
Reporter belonging to neither a revenue nor a survey establishment 
(though beholden to the former for the actual! collection of figures), 
represents a brief alternative line of concern for science: the compari- 
son of'population dynamics with countries in Europe. Just as there was 
tension during the mapping of India between the interests of science 
and the more particular concerns of local governments, between the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey and different revenue surveys over the 
kind of field surveys to adopt, cadastral and triangulated or piecemeal, 
scientific or sufficient for the purpose at hand, so with census enumer- 
ation, Sykes’s experience in the 1820s represents a similar brief tussle 
fifty to sixty years before the undisputed ascendancy of the all-India 
idea.” 

These were the kind of censuses conducted for the sake of collecting 
information useful to different branches of a foreign government in the 
process of imperialising its administration. There is, however, an older 
line in'the genealogy of censuses stemming from a different kind of use, 
one of taxation. As the British government honed its administrative 
apparatus adapting Mughal forms to its own use, some elements of the 


id oloc, Board's Collections, F/4/) 156, ‘Papers regarding the administration of justice 
in the Dethi territory’, vol. 4, ‘Crime statistics for the years 1822-23’, pp 105~35 

* For the connection between science and empire in cartography, see Edney (1997) 
and, for mstance, Markham (1871: 106-7} 


But the Board of Revenue at Madras [in 1855] were at first disinclined or at least 
indifferent to the geographical aspect of the question, and objected to the survey 
being conducted in connection with Colonel Lambton’s tnangulation They urged 
that they only required field maps for fiscal purposes; and that geodesical operations 
would cause extra expense and delay, which they strongly deprecated. 
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older line were incorporated even with an apparently modern technology 
like a census. It is this which gives rise to an alternative model to the all- 
India Census, having a local purpose in addition to, or instead of, the 
purpose of global, panoptic understanding. And it arises not from panop- 
ticism but from the other strand of Utilitarianism more prevalent in the 
early part of the 19th century, ‘pannomium’, the idea that social con- 
ditions could be improved, and greater happiness achieved for a greater 
number, through legislation and democratising the law (making it more 
accessible to the general public).”’ 


VI 
Censuses and taxation 


The principle of counting heads, hearths, cattle or ploughs for the pur- 
pose of taxation was an old one in India, though not apparently fre- 
quently used in lieu of a share of the crop. Assessment at so much per 
plough was not so different from one at so much per unit area, and in 
some regions ploughs were easier to count than land was to measure. In 
any case, a plough often represented not just an implement but a meas- 
ure of what could be worked with it, a measure of cultivation, and this 


77 On this understanding of ‘pannomium’ see Stokes (1959: 70-71): 


Rights so defined need to be secured by an adequate judicial system. In his History 
Mull had pointed out the appropriateness of Bentham's Draught of a New Plan for the 
Organization of the Judicial Establishment in France for Indian conditions. The 
scheme sketched ın Bentham's paper followed logically from his ideas on the func- 
tion of government and law. The secunty of individual person and property 
depended upon the certainty of their protection. The law must therefore be efficient 
and swift, clear and easily intelligible, simple and readily available.... To realize 
this ideal it was necessary that all law be scientifically designed, and embodied in a 
written form in codes. This ‘pannomium’, as Bentham termed his set of codes, 
would in bnef compass contain the whole of law, and with the aid of the printing 
press, the wiil of the legislator expressed in simple rational language could be 
known directly to every man of ordinary intelligence. 


In the Constitutional Code, the culmmmaton of Bentham’s attempts to write a complete 
code of laws, which was published at the end of his life m 1830, Bentham used rather the 
term pannomion, See the edition of Rosen and Burns (1983. x1) 

% See Habib (1963: 198, 226-27), Smith (1996. 279 fn 5); and OIOC, Despatches to 
Bengal, Revenue Department, 1830, 22 December, no 5, para. 16, on the “erroneous cri- 
terion of assessment’ by ploughs See also Fortescue (1911 [1820]) for an account of the 
chaubachha system of taxing all four items. 
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could be negotiated: if a revenue demand was set by the government on 
the total number of ploughs in a village, either the size of a plough of 
land could simply be understood to vary with the terrain, as indeed was 
done with the supposed standard unit of area, the bigha,” or the land 
could be divided up within a village and holdings allotted in small 
parcels so that a plough of cultivation, combining parcels of each qual- 
ity, was in fact uniform; in either case the rate per plough would fall on 
each cultivator equally according to the productivity of the measure 
rather than an abstract count. However, land revenue was more often 
thought of as government’s share of the produce cultivated. That at any 
rate was how the British government interpreted land revenue, dis- 
tinguishing the produce of cultivation from other products or manufac- 
tures, and reducing the latter to secondary collections while expanding 
the definition of the former to include potential as well as actual culti- 
vation. In other words, the value of land became the object of assessment, 
not what was in fact produced. Measurement of all the lands of a village, 
cultivated as well as uncultivated, was thus essential, hence the importance 
of surveying and the enormous detail of settlements. Censuses were of 
little practical use in assessment, whether of people or ploughs, though 
the latter did continue to be counted into the 20th century as an indi- 
cation of whether the measured area could be cultivated easily. 

Thus, an early Regulation for the Province of Benares, Regulation I 
of 1795, distinguished land revenue from taxes on shopkeepers, dealers 
and weavers, which became secondary charges to set against local 
expenses.” In villages of the North-West Provinces and the Panjab such 


3 Allen and Muir (1846: para. 59): ‘Certain fields were said to contain a specific 
number of bigahs without reference to any positive measurement, for the relative size of 
the bigah would often differ in the same village, according to the goodness of the soil’ 

3 ‘Jt was further provided, that the article of spirituous liquors, and the tax upon shop- 
keepers, dealers, and weavers, comprehended under the denominations of abkarry, ghur 
dewary, and khergui, should be separated from the collections of the renters, and realized 
by the Aumils [magistrates] of the respective districts, as far as those articles separately 
existed, but without attempting to extend them,’ and, 


The cabooleats or engagements entered into by the village Zemindars and farmers on 
the formation of the permanent settlement, bound them to an observance of the 
following articles: . . Seventh, Not to levy or receive any of the articles of the abolished 
sayrjehaut [imposts], nor any sum on account of khaneh shoomary [another term for 
the ghur dewary or house tax], abkarry or distilleries, the collection of the two last 
mentioned articles ... having been separated from the general settlement, and commit- 
ted, on behalf of Government to the Aumils (Regulanons passed by the Governor 
General in Council of Bengal, 1828: Regulation II of 1795, sections XHI and XIV). 
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secondary charges on cattle, shops, looms, oil-presses and the houses of 
non-cultivators were permitted to the shareholding body of landowners, 
if proved to have been customary, and were itemised in the Village 
Administration Paper as income to set against village expenses. The 
Village Administration Paper or Constitution (wajib-ul-‘arz) was one of 
the principal records of a village’s settlement papers aside from the 
actual registers of ownership and cultivation. It stipulated how a village 
should manage its affairs and under what conditions. Although village 
papers might include a list of households from which a trade tax (zar-i 
atrafi/ihtirafi) was levied, those of the district in which I did research 
nowhere specified any formal relation with the household census con- 
ducted at the time of settlement operations. Nor was any such relation 
mentioned in the official Directions for Settlement Officers of 1844. The 
varied specifications mentioned in patwart manuals (village revenue 
accountants responsible for keeping the records up to date), on the other 
hand, written by men with first-hand experience of maintaining settle- 
ment records, will be considered below. 

For towns outside the scope of settlements the link between census 
enumeration and municipal taxation is more visible in the literature. For 
instance, the ‘Vital statistics of Calcutta’, the title of an article in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London of 1850, are said to have 
been based on ‘the house-tax of 1793, 1822 and 1837 as well as other 
data’?! A house-tax was called khana shumari, the term for household 
census, and seems to have been a common form of taxation in towns. 
Thus, when Wade, Political Agent at Ludhiana, took possession of 
Ferozepore for the British government in 1835, one of his first acts was 
to change this form of taxation to one based on customs duties on trade 
coming into the town. 


The Jamadar and 15 chowkeedars [watchmen] allotted by me for the 
protection of the town being a municipal establishment are properly 
chargeable on the inhabitants; but instead of raising the funds for this 
and other municipal purposes by the Khana Shumari or a direct tax on 
the houses and other arbitrary measures in use with native govern- 
ments, I propose to raise them by a percentage on the Customs, a mode 


31 C, Finch, Vital statistics of Calcutta, JSS 13° 168-82 (1850), cited in Hollingworth 
(1976: 134 n. 2) See also Census of the population of the city and district of Murshedabad, 
Journal of the Asianc Society of Bengal 2: 567-69 (1833), Census of Allahabad 
(1831-32), Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal 3° 244 (1834), and Census of the town 
of Gaya, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 5: 373 (1836) 
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which is less directly felt by the people and less open to extortion on 
the part of those charged with its Collection. Such a mode of pro- 
viding for these municipal charges has superseded the native system 
at Ludhiana and is generally preferred by the inhabitants.” 


Elsewhere in British India a house-tax remained for some time the basis 
for payin g town watchmen, and in some places surplus from this income 
was used for general public works. In Shahjahanpur, a tax on houses 
was still being raised to pay for watchmen in 1850.** How long this 
arrangement continued thereafter is however unclear. 


Vil 
The Census as local record 


Going back to the relation between a formal census and village adminis- 
tration, it is not easy to tell from the literature how long the principle 
of paying for chaukidars from a house-tax, found in towns, was applied 
in villages. Ram Saran Das’s standard manual for patwaris in 1845 does 
not explicitly link the preparation of a khana shumari register with that 
of a'chaukidari tax, though specimens of each appear next to each other 
in his text (Das 1845). Another patwari manual of 1857 mentions the 
submission of a khana shumari register at the end of every year accord- 
ing to the model prescribed at settlement (Chand 1857). This however 
seems to be connected more with an attempt at civil registration than 
with the paying of watchmen. The NWP’s Circular of 22 October 1846, 
cited earlier, had indeed proposed the annual preparation of population 
figures ‘with a note of the number of births, and deaths, during the 
year, discriminating males from females, adults from children; and 


2 OIOC, Board’s Collections 67005, ‘Establishment of the Political Agency at 
Ludhiana’, Letter of Wade to Government of India, 25 February 1836 

3%, Ahmed (1980. 141) gives the Chowkidan Act of 1813 as the legal basis of this 
principle ın Bengal, and refers for the background of this Act to Misra (1959- 361-67): 


Since the passing of the Chowkidari Act of 1813, the principle of local taxation to 
|provide the wages of town chaukidars or night-watchmen, had been established in 
Bengal, and in 1822 government had also agreed to allow the people of Dacca to 
‘spend any surplus from this fund upon city public works 


ul Chowkidari assessment tn Shahjahanpur (NWP 1852. 197-209) A total of 6,462 


houses and 1,355 shops were taxed, while 5,117 houses and 150 shops were exempted. 
The rate of tax was from 1 Anna to 2 Rupees, the highest rate being levied ‘from people 
worth 10,000 Rs in property, exclusive of houses and personal effects’, 
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Mahomedans from Hindus’.** In short, there was no uniformity; practice 
seems to have varied from district to district; there was room for a zeal- 
ous Official and his assistant to propose improvements in line with their 
understanding of what should be comprised in a local record. 

The settlement records of villages in the NWP and those parts of the 
Panjab already annexed to British rule were being made more comprehen- 
sive throughout the 1840s, following revision of the basic revenue 
Regulation VII of 1822 in 1833: fuller details in the Village Adminis- 
tration Paper, more complete identification of landholders and co-sharers 
in the basic registers to include father’s name and subcaste as well as 
caste and religion, a thorough record of procedures of attestation. The 
move was to continue after the Panjab was fully annexed in 1849, espe- 
cially with the addition of the Genealogy of Proprietors proposed by 
Prinsep, Settlement Officer of Sialkot district in the 1850s. It was a 
move to a comprehensive rule by local records that can be associated 
with the spirit of pannomium: to reduce every custom and right to 
record, and to make the records accessible to the public as the foun- 
dation of an open, albeit deeply intrusive, rule of law. Thus, the question 
with which this essay began now takes a specific form: was it inevitable 
that rule-by-reports (with its outgrowth of glossaries, commentaries and 
social classifications) should put an end to rule-by-records? 

The particular innovation proposed by the Settlement Officer of the 
Cis-Sutlej states in 1850 (districts Ambala, Ludhiana and Ferozepore) 
was to draw a map of the village site to accompany the household 
census registers.” It will be recalled that this was before the idea of a 
synchronic census throughout the Panjab had taken shape, but after the 


3 Shakespear (1848: para. 5) quoting para. 28 of the Circular The paragraph contmued: 
“Information of this nature, if correctly given, would be very valuable, but it should not be 
peremptorily required at present at least, in opposition to the feelings or prejudices of the 


people.’ 
% Of Prinsep’s settlement records a later generation of Panjab official was to comment: 


Mr Pninsep took great pains to remedy the defects indicated ... and essayed to close 
the door against future litigation by making his records exceedingly minute. To 
ensure a correct account of village tenures he made very elaborate genealogical trees 
of the proprietors, tracing the existing owners back where possible to the first founder 
or founders of the estate (Douie ]899: para. 273). 


For Prinsep’s influence as Settlement Commissioner in the 1860s on the reduction of tribal 
custom to writing, see for instance Saunders (1873: paras. 289-90) 

“Y Wynyard’s manual for the preparation of the khana shumari is almost identical with 
paragraphs 46-50, chapter 5, of his assistant Kali Ray’s field survey manual (Wynyard 
1850, Rai 1850) 
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desire for more accurate statistics had been aired by London and after 
the process of publishing settlement and other reports had begun in 
the NWP. The census registers were already more comprehensive than 
their predecessors or than what Ram Saran Das had specified, for they 
included a list of household heads, properly identified by father’s name, 
caste and religion, against which were columns for occupation (descrip- 
tive, not classificatory like ‘agricultural’/‘non-agricultural’), the number 
of men, women, boys and girls in the household, the number of ploughs 
and plough-oxen, the number of other farming stock, and remarks by the 
enumerator (not to be overlooked by the researcher). In addition there 
was an abstract of this register, arranged in order of caste, and abstracts 
of the number of schools (together with the books used) and places of 
worship. Inspection procedure was also thorough, along the same lines 
as the land registers, although there was no attestation by those enumer- 
ated. Finally, halfway through the settlement of district Ludhiana when 
census registers had already been completed in some parganas, maps of 
the village site began to be prepared in which buildings were numbered 
on the map systematically from the north-west clockwise and linked by 
the numbers to the census register, thereby incidentally providing a 
check on the completeness of the Jatter. Though not drawn to any fixed 
scale, the utility of these maps is attested to by their being consulted to 
the present day in the offices of the Zillah Parishad or former District 
Board, no subsequent map of a village site having ever been preserved. 
Field maps, which have been continuously updated since the first settle- 
ments along with the land registers, never contained details of a village 
site. Site map and household census register thus formed a record of 
the village residents, just as the field map, land registers and Village 
Administration Paper of the settlement records did for landholders. 
Combined, they formed a more complete local record of the population. 
This was the main purpose, I believe, of their having been prepared in 
this manner. 

Maps of village sites to accompany the household census registers 
were prepared in some other districts in the 1850s, after the publication 
of Wynyard’s and Kali Rai’s manuals, but before the idea of an all-India 
Census had taken root, for instance in Ferozepore, Lahore and Sialkot.” 
The census of Lahore is said to have included a map of the city, 


38 The form of the map and the accompanying register is given in Brandreth (1859: 
para. 88). Brandreth had taken over the settlement of the district in 1851 from Davidson 
(see next footnote) and Wynyard 
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excluding Anarkali and areas outside the city walls.” It is however not 
known how generally maps of village sites were prepared during this 
brief period. The fate of the household census, both register and map, in 
Sialkot is symbolic: 


Village sites have always been recorded under separate numbers, with 
a view to prevent future disputes. A khusreh [register] and shujreh 
[map] of the houses and contents of this number were prepared with 
great care, the map on a large scale; but all were destroyed. They have 
not been replaced (Prinsep 1865: para. 396).” 


‘They have not been replaced.’ From someone who gave so much atten- 
tion to making the local records of settlement exhaustive, this may be 
taken as requiem to an idea in which both money and effort had for a 
brief period been invested. However, did not_the burning of the Sialkot 
district courts in 1857 signal opposition to the intrusive side of local 
records? 

The fate of the household census map of the town of Ludhiana is 
also illustrative. Perhaps the caution expressed by an earlier breed of 
official against too deep intrusion into the lives of Indians was justified. 
The khana shumari of Ludhiana town, with a population of 29,000 
excluding only the cantonment, took the two enumerators most of 1853 
to complete. The registers are contained in two four-inch-thick, bound 
volumes. The map measures 8 ft by 10 ft. That the map has continued to 
be consulted throughout its life is testified to not only by the notes of 


* Davies et al (1860 para. 49)- ‘The census of the city of Lahore was taken by amins 
[surveyors], the houses and shops were all enumerated, and a shujrah [map] of the city 
made.’ Egerton had completed the settlement of Ludhiana district in 1854, following the 
dismissal of Davidson (see Smith 1985: 162 fn 26) who had in tum taken over from 
Wynyard 

“0 An accompanying volume to Prnsep’s settlement report was entitled ‘Statistical 
account of the Sealkote district? and contained maps illustrating different features 
including the distribution of agricultural tribes ‘arranged according to occupancy of land’, 
‘statistical aspect of area, agnculture, and population’, and ‘prevailing tenures and modes 
of assessment’ Regarding these maps, Markham (1871 272) wrote: 


The best series of illustrative maps 1s that prepared by Mr E A Prinsep, the Settlement 
Officer in the Sealkote distnct of the Panjab Their design is admirable, and they dis- 
play both taste and skull in their execution They are invaluable, as fer as they go, and 
it 16 much to be desired that stmilar maps should be prepared in other parts of India. 


For the relation between the idea of mapping and the idea of all-India Census enumeration 
see Smith (forthcoming) 


bd 
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inspection which are interleaved in the registers, but also by the fact that 
it has been copied at least once. The present copy—or the one I inspected 
and traced in 1977—is drawn on tracing cloth and excludes the sector 
immediately surrounding the old fort, comprising two or three of the 
oldest muhallas. This sector was razed to the ground in 1857 by order of 
the Deputy Commissioner as collective punishment for those who sympa- 
thised with, or might have sympathised with, the rebels; also to provide a 
clear line of fire at the town from the fort. It is unclear why the sector was 
excluded from the copy, however. Was this the decision of the copyist, or 
did the government not wish to enable claims for compensation? 


Vill 
Conclusion 


It could be argued that the household census of the 1850s in certain dis- 
tricts of the Panjab was only a more elaborate version of those inci- 
dentally prepared as part of settlement operations in the 1820s, either to 
provide supplementary facts on the assets of a village, involving further 
intrusion into the lives of villagers without any noticeable benefit, or to 
enable the abstraction of statistical information, not primarily for local 
use by the public or by the courts. It is true that census registers were not 
factually complete. Enumeration was of households, not of individuals: 
only the name of the head of a household (occasionally a woman but 
usually a man) was registered. This, however, is no more than was done 
in the land registers, where the name of a person registered (usually a 
man) excluded dependants and heirs, although here there were formal 
procedures for the mutation of names, since registration involved liabil- 
ity and right. Such as they were, the facts recorded also yielded the 
abstracts of population given in the settlement report of the district, tabu- 
lated by pargana and tahsil. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
the census registers could be of only limited public use. They did not 
have the legal status of the settlement records, entries in which had ‘the 
presumption of truth’; nor had they been properly attested; nor was any 
provision made for keeping them up to date, for instance by following 
the suggestion of the 1846 Circular to prepare an annual abstract of the 
number of births and deaths during the year.*! The household census 


41 Amin Chand’s manual of 1857, cited above, mentions only the annual preparation of 
a household census register ‘according to the model prepared at the time of Settlement’ 
(‘patwar ko lazim hat kt akhir har sal men naqsha Khana shumarT ka bhi ba-ttnfag lam- 
bardaran ba-mujib numūna muratraba waqt-i bandobast ke band-kar bil-‘abd apne aur 
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registers did not concern property: no estimate was made of the value of 
a house (there was only a descriptive classification of whether it was 
brick- or mud-built, pakka or kKachcha). Nor do they seem to have been 
used for a local tax, although that too is in their genealogy. Indeed, they 
are an anomaly, occupying a particular moment in the move from one 
administrative use of numbers to another, the product of a particular 
Settlement Officer and his assistant who applied the model of the land 
registers and field map to the enumeration of the population, without 
following the model through completely. In one sense, yes, the house- 
hold census was a precursor of the all-India Census, detailing caste at the 
local level before the potential of such detail had been realised, before 
the abstraction and tabulation of caste at the level of province and all of 
India had become so potent a force in the imagination of ‘India’. 

In another sense, however, the household census in these two or three 
districts shows itself, by its design, as the product of the paternalist 
pannomium, the imaginaire of a congeries of village republics, each 
governed by its own local constitution and Record of Rights. The peculiar 
power of the tabulation of caste in the all-India Census was to draw 
people upwards to a new game of names and numbers, of classification 
and entitlement as Appadurai has it (1993: 314), both in law (as with 
the codification of tribal Customary Law in the Panjab or the Panjab 
Alienation Act of 1900 allowing sales of land only to members of notified 
agricultural tribes) and in politics. Once the idea of counting and classi- 
fying castes at the level of all-India had supplanted that of innumerable 
village communities, self-contained and self-governing, each the same 
and each different, as the key to a synthetic understanding of all-India, 
there was no longer a possibility of developing a system of locally 
accountable registration of the population that was not in some way 
determined from the top, either through the force of absolute totals and 
proportions, as in politics, or through that of social labels, as in Jaw. 

The particular alternative I have highlighted is of the househoid census 
as providing a complete record of residents of villages and towns, simi- 
lar to what the settlement records were intended to do for landholders. 
There were other possibilities, for instance, that attempted by Sykes 
in the 1820s, or suggested with greater authority again in the 1846 
Circular of the NWP government, for a system of registering births and 
deaths, with abstracts forwarded to government at the end of each year. 


lambardaran ke hamrah haghazdt haftagdna dakhii kiya kare’), not explicitly containing 
details of births and deaths (Chand 1857 ch. 5. Section 1, Clause 7). 
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That, however, would have been to deal with the population as indi- 
viduals, not as members of some social or territorial collectivity. The 
various alternatives thrown up at different points in the trajectory of 
19th century British empire in India all belong to an ideology of gover- 
nance in which someone at the top had to know everything about the 
bottom, but only through a social label or through a constitutional record 
written after a vast operation of surveying, standardising and flattening 
local idioms into legal consistency. 

One would have to look outside the British system of imperial govern- 
ance for an alternative model of land registration and census enumer- 
ation that was neither intrusively pannomian nor reductively panoptic. 
This would give rise to different genealogies of law and governance. It 
might! be no bad thing, however, given the way the historiography of 
19th century India has been so defined by the self-referential inclusive- 
ness of the British imperial archive. 
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The challenges to the dominant hegemony in this land have focused on the key issues of 
equity and justice that underlie the quest for identity and dignity. Setting these in a more 
integrated and holistic context we focus on three crucial issues’ caste and hierarchy, caste 
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I 
Introducing the problematique 


To seule of a crisis in the context of contemporary Indian society has 
become a tired, unhelpful cliché. We have been in a continuing and 
deepening multi-dimensional crisis for so long that we might easily slip 
into mistaking it for a normal situation, This will not, however, help us 
cope with a reality that is impinging on us with ever increasing urgency. 
Today there is no gainsaying the failure of the social revolution envis- 
aged by our nationalist movement, at least for the subalterns, for whom 
we have not yet kept our tryst with destiny. 
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The ‘truth’ we seek here is not just the object of a subtle or ephemeral 
intellectuat quest, nor merely a pragmatic technique, but rather truth as 
a reality, a satya, authenticated by its humanist and liberative potential. 
Indeed, ‘Gandhi, like Marx, felt that the criteria of truth lies in the meet- 
ing of human needs;’ it is not defined a priori by ‘an accepted phil- 
osophy of history’ but ‘as the relative truth of a situation [that] emerged 
in social struggle’ (Toscano 1979: 75). 

The mainstream hegemony has not as yet been able to completely 
pre-empt the ‘imagined communities’ (Anderson 1983) or the ‘invented 
traditions’ (Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983) of minorities and marginal 
groups for, corresponding to the ‘culture of oppression’, there has also 
been a ‘culture of protest’ that evolved its own methods of resistance. Not 
that ‘the weapons of the weak’ (Scott 1990) were ever completely ad- 
equate to the violence of the strong, but they did keep alive a memory and 
a voice that had the potential of evolving into an alternative ideology and 
a new identity. 

There has been a Jong history of contestation between these protagon- 
ists. The dominant hegemony has not gone unchallenged, though it is 
still not deposed. Rather, with its ‘Hindu method of tribal absorption’ 
(Bose 1994: 168-81) and its ‘Brahminical way of acculturation’ (ibid.: 
179) it shows an uncanny capacity to contain and marginalise any alten 
influence or threat to its survival within ‘a Hindu rate of growth’! 
Eventually, however, the continuing crisis will threaten to engulf the 
hegemonic elites and vested interests, sharpening and bringing into the 
open their contradictions and conflicts with subordinate groups. Then 
again, the latter could very well be co-opted once more, their concerns 
subverted in the rush and tumble of a perverse and petty politics. 


Uu 
Contextualising the issues 


To our mind, the most pervasive inspiration motivating the subaltern 
movements is the quest for equity and justice, and the most crucial 
themes underpinning this quest are those of identity and dignity. The 
first is a matter of positive self-image, the second of positive self-worth. 
Both these are socio-culturally constructed, but they are also politico- 
economically founded and intrinsically interconnected. It would be 
unhelpfully reductionist to exclude one or the other. Traditional anthro- 
pology might overemphasise the socio-cultural dimension, classical 
Marxism the political-economic one. 
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Our discussion on the subaltern alternatives presented here points to 
the need for an integrated and holistic approach, if these movements are 
to successfully confront the issues they attempt to address. Thus, in our 
concrete context, when justice for an individual is affirmed, but human 
dignity for the group denied by ingrained cultural prejudice, then the 
‘construction of equality through difference has an unmistakable brah- 
manic accent, not least in its paternalistic monopolisation of the true 
Hindu culture’ (Hansen 1996: 612). When equity is promised, but the 
collective identity of a people homogenised by a militant and chauvinist 
nationalism, then the social identity of the weaker sections is easily sup- 
pressed in a dangerously fascist manner. In other words, the subaltern 
quest for equity and justice must not sacrifice social identity or human 
dignity, lest it be coopted and subverted. This is precisely what the 
dominant groups attempt in order to retain their hegemony. 

The issues we now discuss will, we hope, make for a deeper and broader 
understanding of this quest and a more comprehensive and convincing 
grasp of the related imperatives of subaltern dignity and identity. All these 
issues impinge on each other crucially and critically; they are centred here 
on caste and the interrelationships between caste, class and ethnicity. 


HI 
Caste and hierarchy 


The subaltern caste-based movements have attempted to mobilise caste 
to overcome caste hierarchy. However, over and again the fault-lines in 
the system, between the forward and backward castes, the Kshatriya and 
others, the savarna and the avarna, have willy-nilly facilitated a co- 
option of these non-Brahmin movements and their eventual sanskritisa- 
tion. Caste divisions also divide caste group interests, which will differ 
according to their varying locations in the hierarchical system. “Thus just 
as the caste system made it difficult to achieve “unity at the bottom” in 
the form of large-scale peasant revolts, so it made unity from the top 
almost equally impossible’ (Omvedt 1976: 43). 

While an upper caste movement to reinforce dominance can be more 
consistent in its caste-based ideology, within non-dominant castes, not all 
have the same interests in overturning the hierarchical system. Thus, 
caste mobilisation at the middle levels has often improved these castes’ 
own position in the system and changed that of others. It has not, how- 
ever, undermined the system itself. Sanskritisation, or other versions of 
this process of upward mobility, does precisely this. 
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The fractures in the non-Brahmin movement and its inability to forge 
a unity across various subcastes raise the Strategic issue of how effect- 
ively caste can be used against itself; ‘was it possible, in terms of caste 
identity, to transcend caste?’ (Omvedt 1976: 134). This is inextricably 
bound up with the more analytical question of how to comprehend caste: 
whether as hierarchy, or in terms of its material history of production 
relations, or as an aggregate of discrete groups. In other words, what is 
the relationship of the socio-cultural dimension to the political- 
economic one with regard to caste? 

Caste has traditionally been conceptualised in terms of hierarchy. 
The classic statement on this has been Dumont’s Homo hierarchius 
(1972) which, in spite of much discussion and critique, still remains a 
key reference point in the discourse on caste. Counterposing the ‘homo 
equalis’ of the Christian West to the ‘homo hierarchicus’ of Hindu 
India as two ideal types, Dumont proposed a grand design of a single 
purity—pollution hierarchical continuum, encompassing the whole spec- 
trum of castes from the highest Brahmin to the lowest untouchable, 
wherein ‘the elements of the whole are ranked in relation to the whole’ 
(Dumont 1972: 104). 

Much painstaking and thorough fieldwork has gone into establishing 
the inadequacy of a single, uni-dimensional continuum on which castes 
can be located. Rather, we are compelled to‘ concede multiple hier- 
archies (Gupta 1991b: 12) in three different zones of operations: (a) the 
zone of the village community and its directly connected part of the 
countryside; (b) the zone of the recognised cultural or linguistic 
region; and (c) the zone of the whole civilisation (Marriott 1991: 54). 
Only in the tangle of such overlapping, multi-dimensional social spaces 
can the complexity and diversity of inter-caste relationships be con- 
tained and comprehended. 

Thus, ‘purity and pollution are not universally employed to effect the 
diacritical marks separating different jatis’ (Gupta 1991c: 139). In actu- 
ality, ‘any notion of hierarchy is arbitrary and is valid from the per- 
spective of certain individual castes’ (ibid.: 130). What is critically 
significant is that these jatis do not exist in isolation. For, ‘a jati is able 
to sustain itself only in the presence of other jatis in a clearly delimited 
referential context which gives meaning to symbols,’ and indeed to 
‘hypersymbolism’ as well (ibid.: 141). Moreover, these symbols and the 
associated rituals and beliefs are historical accretions and therefore fairly 
widespread across different castes. 
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IV 
Caste and ideology 


If multiple hierarchies are accepted, then it is theoretically possible to 
have ‘as many hierarchies as there are jatis. But very often in practice we 
find one hierarchical order more in effect,’ obviously because it is ‘an 
expression of politico-economic power’ which lends efficacy to caste 
ideology as ‘a believed in and conscious structure’, that translates ‘pure 
values into empirical categories in order to provide definite guidelines 
on the ground’ (Gupta 1991c: 138, 136, 120). Certainly the four varnas 
impose an overarching pattern on inter-caste relationships, sustained by 
the ideology of the varnashrama dharma, which condenses the diverse 
ideologies of numerous subcastes into some recognisable order around 
widely accepted points of reference. 

Subaltern contestations of caste ideology have persistently critiqued 
and challenged this overarching hierarchy of Brahminism, but not 
always successfully. Indeed, ‘their failure to construct an alternative uni- 
versal to the dominant dharma’, as Partha Chatterjee petceptively pro- 
poses, ‘is thus the mark of their subalternity; the object of our project 
must be to develop, make explicit and unify these fragmented oppos- 
itions in order to construct a critique of Indian tradition which is at the 
same time a critique of bourgeois equality’ (Chatterjee 1989: 185). 

Besides ‘endogamy on the basis of putative biological differences’ and 
‘the ritualization of multiple social practices’ (Gupta 1991c: 137), Gupta 
stresses two crucial characteristics of the caste system: hierarchy and 
hypersymbolism (ibid.: 138). Some would go even further, proposing 
that ‘the difference in jatis is not ... one of degree but of quality’ (Das 
1982: 69). To view caste ‘as discrete classes or groups’ (Gupta 1991c: 
121), aggregated into ‘a social differentiation that separates without 
implying inequality’ (Gupta 1991b: 9), would, however, suggest a vertical 
segmentation rather than a horizonal stratification. This certainly is 
very far from a down-up view of caste. It comes awkwardly close to 
the kind of justifications made of caste as a harmonious social order, 
by reputed elite scholars, in their elaboration of The Hindu view of life 
(Radhakrishnan 1960: 104-5). ‘Separate but equal’ is conceptually speak- 
ing not contradictory, but all too often it has been used to legitimise 
various forms of ‘institutional inequality’. 

This may not be the intention of the purveyors of such a point of 
view, but their kind of understanding leans dangerously towards, and 
lends support to, upper caste/class, prejudice. It is true that ‘difference’ 
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logically does not imply ‘inequality’, when the differences are in qualities 
that are unrelated and therefore non-comparable. Such qualities and dif- 
ferences can be classified; they cannot be graded. In practice, however, 
differences, qualitative or otherwise, are not unrelated. Certainly this is 
the case with jatis: once they are valued, or rather evaluated, with regard 
to some common reference, the differences inevitably become graded, 
whether they are based on cultural and/or aesthetic preference, or polit- 
ical and/or economic power. 

Groups like jatis, interacting and accessing similar resources in the 
same social system, will eventually be graded on a continuum, if these 
are differences of degree; if they are differences in kind, they would 
be ranked on an ordinal, even if discontinuous, scale. Thus, whether 
from within or without, by consensus or by coercion, inequality will be 
introduced. 

If these rankings are value-premised and based on ascribed status, that 

is precisely what we are conceptualising as hierarchy. If, on the contrary, 
the gradation and consequent inequality arise from, and are enforced by, 
political and/or economic power, then we have another kind of insti- 
tutionalised inequality or social stratification. Thus even a vertically seg- 
mented society begins to be differentiated by horizontal strata in terms 
of unequal status. Therefore, conceptualising difference without inequal- 
ity in our comprehension of caste would seem to betray a theoretical 
understanding that is innocent of the empirical reality, certainly the one 
experienced by the subalterns. For in the cruel world of caste, ‘differ- 
ences’ are often constructed on apparently ‘indifferent’ qualities pre- 
cisely to enforce inequality! 
' Hence, even though there may be no ‘true hierarchy’ in Dumont’s 
sense, the principle of hierarchy in our society cannot be easily dis- 
counted. Certainly it has not been effectively displaced, though it has 
been overlaid by class stratification, in which the political economy and 
relationships of production are primary. We shall return to class later, but 
for now we underline how hierarchy implies an ordering of castes into 
super- and sub-ordinate groups on the basis of internalised values, 
socialised through symbols and rituals—not necessarily religious ones— 
rather than being externally imposed through political or economic 
power. It is a system in which ‘rights and obligations are inextricably 
tied’ (Bose 1994: 187). 

Of course, these values and the consequent caste status have been con- 
tested and challenged, especially in times of change when the political 
economy has had a more significant role to play. However, the final 
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legitimation of a hierarchy, multiple or otherwise, comes from the value 
system. Thus, Dumont rightly observes: ‘man does not only think, he 
acts. He has not only ideas, but values. To adopt a value is to introduce 
hierarchy’ (Dumont 1972: 54). The wider and deeper the acceptance of 
these values, the more stable and binding will this legitimation be. In 
other words, the principle of hierarchy gives priority to the socio-cultural 
dimension in a society, and this will be reflected in the extent to which 
hierarchy is operative there. 


y 
Ambiguities and mobilisation 


This is why the articulation and use of symbols are so crucial to caste 
mobilisation. However, when such symbolic articulation becomes 
exclusive to a group, it may gain in intensity but lose in broad-based 
appeal. This is precisely the problem with caste-based ideologies— 
their ambiguity in being both specific and general in their appeal (Gore 
1993: 60). 

While caste is indeed an effective group mobiliser, it has inherent con- 
straints in broadening into a movement to include other similarly 
disadvantaged and oppressed castes with common interests. There are 
real limitations in deepening the issues to be addressed, issues that are 
common to, and affect similarly placed groups across the system. 
Acceptance of hierarchy as an organising principle in a society may in 
fact allow contestation between groups for higher status within the 
system. However, it disallows a challenge to depose the system itself. 
This is what sanskritisation is all about. Whether it is further refined as 
‘Kshatriyaisation’, or even broadened to ‘Hinduisation’, in the final 
analysis such processes promote positional change in the caste hierarchy 
but do not pose an institutional challenge to the system itself. 

However, the hierarchical principle still allows a multiplicity of hier- 
archies in practice. This precipitates internal contradictions in a caste 
system, which in turn makes contestation possible, since the various 
statuses of groups in these multiple hierarchies will not be congruent. 
Whether or not such contestation will precipitate conflict and change 
will depend on the resources of the group and the concrete context of 
their life-situation. It does, however, point to the very real possibilities of 
endogenous change from within the system. If a single hierarchical 
structure were accepted by all the players in the system, then only 
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exogenous change would be possible. Dumont’s ‘substantialisation’ of 
caste (Dumont 1972: 269) and Srinivas’s sanskritisation (Srinivas 1962: 
8) both envisage such change from without. Since they do not allow for 
multiple contending hierarchies, this does not add up to change of the 
hierarchical structure itself. 

However, it is precisely in the interstices of these multiple hierarchies, 
and in the contradictions they imply, that endogenous change of the 
system becomes possible. Multiple hierarchies allow groups to challenge 
the superiority claimed by other groups from a non-inferiorised and 
more equal position within their own system, even though these others 
may in turn contest this claim. It is precisely such contestation that could 
potentially result in structural change in the system of prescriptive 
statuses and exclusive identities. Whether this will finally undermine the 
hierarchical structure would depend on whether these multiple hier- 
archies neutralise each other, or whether one dominant hierarchy will 
eventually establish its hegemony over the rest. 

Our aim is here to show how the initial advantage of mobilising a 
group on the basis of caste can eventually become a constraint in using 
such caste consciousness against the caste system itself. In spite of its 
multiple hierarchies and internal contradictions, the hold of the caste 
ideology on our society should not be underestimated. Indeed, it has per- 
meated non-Hindu communities as well, whether Christian, Muslim or 
Sikh (Singh 1977). Reform movements have often been absorbed, and 
reformist sects in Hinduism, like the Lingayats, have often ended up as 
other castes. 

The essential ambiguities of caste mobilisation cannot be wished 
away. They must be faced. For today, as in the past, in our society, ‘turn 
in any direction you like, caste is the monster that crosses your path. You 
cannot have political reform, you cannot have economic reform, unless 
you kul this monster’ (Ambedkar 1968: 37). And yet, 


caste can be oppressive but it can also provide a basis for struggle 
against oppression. It can at once be a traditionaliser and a moderniser. 
It has the potentiality of being a two-pronged catalyst: as a purveyor of 
collective identity and annihilator of the same hierarchical order from 
where collective identity is drawn (Kothari 1994: 1590). 


To our mind, it is only when caste mobilisation takes into account class 
analysis and identifies class interests that such a movement will be a pro- 
gressive rather than a reactionary force. 
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Vi 
Caste and class 


There are two divergent conceptualisations of caste that are often 
confused: ‘As an ethnographic category [caste] refers exclusively to a 
system of social organisation peculiar to Hindu India, but as a socio- 
logical category it may denote almost any kind of class structure of ex- 
ceptional rigidity’ (Leach 1960: 1). When people talk of caste changing to 
class, they are using caste in the second sense. This places the two types 
of social stratification along a continuum, ‘from mutually exclusive to 
cross-cutting status-sets’ (Lynch 1969: 12). However, in this essay where 
we refer to caste as an ethnographic category rather than a mere grab bag 
of attributes, we stress hierarchy as constitutive of this system (as in 
Hocart [1950] and Dumont [1972]). That is, caste is here considered as 
the socio-cultural aspect of our institutionalised inequality in which re- 
ligious, ritual and cultural values are prominent. 

Class, on the other hand, is most often used to ‘refer to a system of 
stratification that is economic in character’ (Gupta 1991b: 14). Marxist 
analysis has been the classic statement on this, but the failure of Marx’s 
precipitate prediction in 1853 of the imminent collapse of the caste system 
in India before the juggernaut of industrialisation should caution us to 
the limitations of his analysis for this country. However, class analysis 
rightly stresses the political-ecenomic dimension of social stratification, 
where economic status and political power are crucial. To confuse caste 
and class really amounts to conflating these two dimensions, the socio- 
cultural and political-economic or, more commonly, collapsing one into 
the other. It is not that the two are unrelated, but any reductionism 
becomes very misleading. 

Thus, the attempt to suppress hierarchy without a more encompassing 
ideology would lead to group competition and conflict. In Dumont’s terms 
this is the ‘substantialisation of caste’, i.e., its emergence as a ‘collective 
individual’ (Dumont 1972: 269). In spite of the much vaunted rejection of 
caste, even by its upper caste promoters, the caste communalism we wit- 
ness today is very much the consequence of the challenge posed to the 
caste hierarchy by the subalterns and the processes of social change over- 
taking us. The Hindutva of the Sangh Parivar is an ideology attempting to 
contain this, and re-establish the earlier hegemony of the upper castes, 
even as it scapegoats other minority communities. 

The cultural revolt of the subalterns was directed precisely at ‘caste 
as a Cultural system’ (Omvedt 1976: 36) in an attempt to overthrow 
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upper caste hegemony. Indeed, the non-Brahmin movements have 
attempted not just to displace caste ideology, but to replace it with a 
more rationalist, egalitarian and democratic one. However, non-Brahmin 
movements have to develop a strong enough identity and ideology to 
resist co-option and absorption, as well as fragméntation and disinte- 
gration. Such an identity and ideology would then have to transcend 
caste, even though these movements were first mobilised on the basis of 
caste, Certainly their cultural revolt is open to and encouraging of social 
change, and it has a greater potential for a more inclusive, universalist 
quest than a narrower, more exclusive ethnicity or nationalism (Omvedt 
1976: 302). 


Vil 
Analysis and struggle 


If it is not to falter at this stage of developing a broader, mass-based 
appeal, as has in fact happened all too often in the past and seems to be 
happening again in the present, the movement must be open to a class 
analysis, by including the political economy dimension in its quest for 
socio-cultural change. Unfortunately, dogmatic Marxists and party 
hacks have tended to see such anti-caste agitations as diversionary and 
divisive (Omvedt 1994: 14), though since the 1980s at least the Marxist- 
Leninist groups have begun to acknowledge the importance of caste 
(ibid.: 25). 

It is therefore imperative to see the relationship of caste and class as 
two systems of stratification in terms of the interaction between the two 
distinct but interdependent dimensions from which each derives. Since 
both are systems of institutionalised inequality, both can be considered 
as exploitative. “The basic issue is to analyze the processes of exploit- 
ation’ (Omvedt 1994: 57), and the crucial question is not just who 
exploits and who is exploited, but also how this comes about. 

As jatis are connected to hereditary occupations, they become the 
units of production in the system (Patil 1979), and caste hierarchy 
legitimises the relations of production that allow the expropriation of the 
unpaid-for surplus. In this context, then, ‘the anti-caste struggle is in- 
herently also a “class struggle’, that is a struggle against economic exploit- 
ation’ (Omvedt 1994: 31). However, caste fragments and retards this 
struggle, because it has ‘institutionalised divisions among the exploited’ 
(ibid.: 49). These can be overcome only by an overarching identity and 
ideology. The appeal to class consciousness is critical to both. 
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Unfortunately, the caste consciousness that might mobilise the 
group initially, later militates against this broader and deeper class 
consciousness. This is especially so when, as often happens, ‘the more 
elite members of the disadvantaged cultura] sections are motivated to 
rebel’ (Omvedt 1976: 302) and mobilise group consciousness. Once 
this happens, the same group elite easily co-opts the rest to its partisan 
class interests, which do not necessarily coincide with those of the 
other members. Moreover, common interests across similarly dis- 
advantaged different groups are prevented from coming together in a 
broader unity by the divide-and-rule manipulation of the dominant 
castes and ruling classes. Thus, the struggle against exploitation becomes 
divided from without by the exploiters, and from within by the exploi- 
ted themselves. 


Vill 
Reciprocal relationships 


The relationships we have been exploring can now be focused more 
specifically. There are clearly limits to the use of power, economic 
and/or political, in changing or neutralising hierarchy, just as there are 
constraints on how much a cultural revolt against hierarchy can achieve 
without the support of such power. Moreover, there is also a role for an 
ideology—an egalitarian, not a hierarchic one-—to stabilise the results of 
structural change wrought by the use of such power against caste 
exploitation, just as an ideology can precipitate a change in conscious- 
ness that could precede structural change. 

The reciprocity between caste hierarchy and class dominance is thus 
a reflection and consequence of the interrelationship of the socio- 
cultural and political-economic structures of a society. The more firmly 
a new change or old structure is grounded in both, the more stable and 
lasting it is likely to be. The stability of caste in our society is best 
explained by this double grounding. The void in our socio-cultural 
awareness can best explain why class-in-itself has not become class- 
for-itself here. 

In sum, then, this discussion on the relationship of caste and class has 
underlined a twofold imperative for an integrated response to their 
systems of inequality and exploitation: (a) there is the pressing need for 
a cogent ideological challenge in socio-cultural terms to caste hierarchy; 
and (b) there is a corresponding urgency for an effective structural alter- 
native ‘in political-economic terms to class dominance. 
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IX 
Caste and ethnicity 


There is a further dimension in which caste phenomena can be con- 
ceptualised, besides hierarchy and dominance, and that is ethnicity. Here 
Max Weber gives us the lead. In the classic Weberian model of social 
Stratification—of class as an economic category, status as a cultural 
category, and power as a political one—caste is interpreted as a special 
kind of status group based on the principle of inherited ‘class charisma’. 
The proliferation of castes is accounted for by ‘caste schism’ (Eisenstadt 
1968: 183) that may be precipitated by migration, occupational differen- 
tiation, sect formation, etc. In so far as such status groups have a distinct 
culture, or at least a distinctive subculture, we can consider them to be 
‘ethnicised’, which is most likely to happen as status groups become 
politicised (Jain 1996: 220). Indeed, group distinctiveness in terms of 
some common characteristics is definitive for both caste and ethnic 
groups, but there are also differences between these—differences of 
emphasis or of substance. 

In India, tribes are readily considered ethnic groups, but not castes 
(Heredia and Srivastava 1994). Yet most understandings of ethnic groups 
would be applicable to castes. For instance, Barth defines the term 
‘ethnic group’ to designate a population which: (a) is largely biologically 
self-perpetuating; (b) shares fundamental cultura] values, realised in 
overt unity in cultural forces; (c) makes up a field of communication and 
interaction; and (d) has a membership which identifies itself, and is 
identified by others, as constituting a category distinguishable from 
other categories of the same order (Barth 1969: 10). He therefore read- 
ily concludes: ‘[F]rom this perspective, the Indian caste system would 
appear to be a special case of a stratified poly-ethnic system. The bound- 
aries of caste are defined by ethnic criteria’ (ibid.: 27). 


X 
Similarities and differences 


Thus, what is significant about ethnicity is a sense of collective aware- 
ness and identity; it is a group-for-itself. Caste can remain so passively 
socialised that the group’s self-affirmation may remain quiescent, as 
long as it is not mobilised socially or politically into a movement. This 
is more a difference of emphasis. More substantively, caste is essen- 
tially defined around hierarchical values, while ethnicity is primarily 
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concerned with cultural rights. Both can be, and often are, extended 
to include other interests and concerns of the group—economic and 
political, or otherwise. However, neither group is ever completely 
identified with these to the exclusion of value options or cultural iden- 
tity. Hence the inevitable overlap and disjunction between caste status 
and ethnic identity. 

Perhaps the most critical difference between caste and ethnicity is that 
ethnic identities can be multiple and inclusive, especially when bound- 
aries are permeable. ‘This produces a “layering” of ethnic identities 
which combines with the ascriptive character of ethnicity to reveal the 
negotiated, problematic nature of ethnic identity’ (Nagel 1994: 154). 
Caste identity, however, tends to be more exclusive and singular. Thus, 
one can be a Malayali Muslim, or a Jharkhandi tribal, but not a Maratha 
Brahmin or a Mahar Mang. 

Ethnic groups are vertically segmented and often the segments over- 
lap. Given permeable boundaries, membership can be ‘attained’ and 
multiple group identities are possible, based on various characteristics of 
religion, region, language, even race. Castes, on the other hand, are 
horizontally stratified, with broader, more inclusive categories like varna 
containing smaller, more exclusive ones like jatis. Caste membership is 
singular and ascribed and, where boundaries are less rigid, it is the sub- 
caste itself that is subsumed into a larger caste or varna. For instance in 
Maharashtra, Vanjaras as a group have claimed higher status as Maratha 
Vanjaras, a good example of ‘Kshatriyaisation’. 

Both caste and ethnic communities have multiple group histories and 
oral traditions, folktales and folklore to sustain and perpetuate their 
distinctiveness, whether cultural or subcultural. Often, they also have 
myths of election and uniqueness, and mythometeurs of origins and 
foundation (Smith 1994: 710). If there are multiple hierarchies and a 
proliferation of caste ideologies as argued earlier, here too we find a 
similar pluralism. For ‘there is no practical limit to the multiplication of 
cultural differentiae, or the rediscovery of ethno-histories and myths of 
ethnic descent, which can be used to mobilize populations and inspire 
them'into political action’ (ibid.: 725). 

Thus, both ethnicity and caste are socially constructed, but they also 
have a foundation in the material history and circumstances of the com- 
munity. It is this dialectic between a constructionist and a foundationalist 
understanding of the two that accounts for the substantive and contingent 
similarities and differences between them. Both imply negotiated and 
problematic identities, as well as composite and delimited cultures. Of the 
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two, ethnicity is the less stable, more dynamic phenomenon. Indeed, 
‘ethnicity should be conceived as a process evolving through time’ 
(Devalle 1992: 18), and ‘ethnic identity then is the result of a dialectic 
process involving internal and external opinions and processes’ (Nagel 
1994: 154). 


XI 
Ethnicisation of caste 


Coming now to our concrete context, the Hindu nationalist revival with 
the Sangh Parivar has variously been categorised as religiously funda- 
mentalist, politically fascist and socially casteist, but overall it has 
mostly been perceived as an ethnic movement. Its strident confrontation 
with other religious groups and its earlier linguistic polarisations seemed 
to justify this conceptualisation. However, non-Brahmin movements, 
even when politically mobilised, have been perceived as based on 
common interests, not a distinctive culture. Yet their ideologies, particu- 
larly with Phule and Ambedkar, have constructed new identities, and the 
traditions they ‘invented’ have affirmed a distinctive culture. 

If caste communities had been conceptualised thus, it could have been 
a basis for separate electorates in the colonial period, as was the case 
with other distinct minorities who were granted this concession. It was 
perhaps for this very reason that caste was placed within the ambit of the 
Hindu social system by the nationalist movement. Gandhi’s insistence 
on this is very illuminating. However, if indeed these movements have 
political as well as cultural dimensions, might they be conceived of 
primarily in ethnic terms? If so, what advantage would this have today? 
Would the neo-Buddhists qualify to be considered as a distinctive ethnic 
group like other religious minorities, as the Sikhs are now demanding? 
And would the other dalits and backward castes qualify too? 

We must of course resist the temptation to collapse caste into ethnicity, 
just as we have rejected the attempt to reduce caste to class, for even as 
we distinguish these two dimensions, we must be sensitive to the greater 
significance and impact one or the other may have in a specific situation. 
Thus, rather than caste changing to class, it could be argued, as in fact it 
has been by some scholars, that the consensual hegemony of caste has a 
lesser role as the primary principle of social organisation than the co- 
ercive dominance of class in our contemporary situation (Jain 1996: 221), 

Can this be argued with regard to caste and ethnicity? Is the politi- 
cisation of caste leading to its ethnicisation, that is, to more permeable 
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inter-caste boundaries, to less ascription and more option in group 
membership, to multiple and less rigid identifies, to more composite and 
complex cultures? 


XI 
Mandalisation and dalitisation 


Sanskritisation and its variants represented a certain flexibility and an 
opening to change, but within a ‘hierarchy-based model of social 
mobility in the caste system’ (Jain 1996: 221). Today we have counter- 
models to this in Mandalisation and dalitisation, which are forging new 
and wider unities across jatis within varnas. These processes could 
well ‘become the mainsprings of a counter hegemony-based model of 
socio-political mobility in the emergent system of ethnicised status 
group’ (ibid.). 

It would be counter-productive, however, to attempt ethnic mobilisa- 
tion without considering class influences. For the inequalities and 
oppressions of class stratification in the larger society are easily repro- 
duced in a community within it, whether caste or ethnic, especially if it 
is of some scale and density. Thus, in the struggle for social liberation 
and human fulfilment, we would see ethnic mobilisation as focusing 
primarily on collective identity, caste movements as mainly a quest for 
community dignity, and class struggle as chiefly concerned with social 
justice. Obviously, these are distinct, not separable, aspects of an overall 
struggle of disadvantaged subaltern peoples in our society but, while 
specific strategies will be dependent on concrete situations, an adequate 
response must integrate all three. 


XII 
A holistic approach 


In stressing the need for a holistic and non-reductionist approach, we are 
well aware of the opposite error, of over-generalising and broadening the 
perspective to the point of blunting its cutting edge, and descending into 
a diluted and unfocused analysis. Granted that the approach to the mul- 
tiple, interdependent dimensions of a given social situation must make a 
beginning at some specific place, this should be decided in terms of the 
exigencies of the situation, and not a priori in terms of any prior 
predilections. A holistic approach to caste, class and ethnicity must not 
analyse one in terms of the other. This is reductionist, and to our mind has 
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limited explanatory power. We need to begin at the point that allows our 
analysis to include other dimensions as well. 

Too often a given discourse prejudices us a priori to emphasising one 
dimension over another. This happens in the case of both Marxists and 
non-Marxists in the caste-class controversy, where community and class 
are set off against each other. The same is the case with ethnicity and 
class, and we may now see a similar debate about ethnicity and caste. 
Our suspicion is that the socio-cultural dimension of analysis, in which 
caste and ethnicity are best located, has not been given the importance 
and space it deserves by those who make the political economy their 
analytical axis. Of course, to plead the urgency of holism is not as yet to 
have achieved it in our analysis. The contribution of this study, we hope, 
is a step in this direction, though it surely has not arrived at its goal 
as yet. 


XIV 
Recapitulating the discussion 


Caste-based movements have a long history in our society, though they 
have come into greater prominence with the multi-dimensional crisis we 
are now undergoing. From the earliest times there have been alternative 
and heterodox understandings and responses that have challenged the 
dominant hegemony in this land, with more or with less success. Thus, 
from the ancient Buddhist ‘revolution’ and the medieval bhakti of the 
sant-kavis, to the modern non-Brahmin and dalit revolts, to the con- 
temporary women’s and ecological movements, there has always been 
a contestation for the ideological space once claimed by Brahminic 
Hinduism and later by nationalists of various hues. 

The key issues of equity and justice underlie a people’s quest for iden- 
tity, dignity and a collective self-image of self-worth. In setting these in a 
more integrated and holistic context, we have focused in this essay on 
three crucial issues. The first concerns caste and hierarchy. If caste is both 
an ethnographic category as well as a political ideology, how do we con- 
ceptualise castes: as hierarchical, discrete groups, or in terms of their 
material history and culture? In the end, how effectively can caste be used 
against the system itself? If we accept the ideological dimension of caste, 
then we must face the ambiguities involved in its mobilisation for 
systemic change. The second involves caste and class. Is caste a more 
effective mobiliser than class for most oppressed groups? How do we con- 
ceptualise caste/class differences so that we can address the caste—class 
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dilemma? Once we accept the reciprocal relationship between caste and 
class, we must commit ourselves to a more integrated response. The third 
issue is with regard to caste and ethnicity. If indeed these movements 
have both politico-economic as well as socio-cultural dimensions, should 
they then be conceived of in ethnic terms? If so, of what advantage would 
this be today? The similarities and differences between caste and ethnic 
groups should alert us to the possibilities and potential of ethnicisation of 
caste and Mandalisation-dalitisation, involving fundamental changes in 
our society. 

This resumé of the argument is meant to help map the main contours 
of the terrain covered, and to lay bare also the loose ends still to be tied 
up and, more importantly, the leads which could be pursued. We do not 
pretend to trace every promising lead to its originating discourse, to 
follow it to its last practical conclusion, or to indicate every pertinent 
implication but, rather more modestly, our object is to make explicit a 
few suggestive and challenging leads which could be pursued in due 
course, perhaps by others as well. 


XV 
Toward a subaltern hermeneutic 


A critical appropriation of subaltern perspectives must avoid any un- 
critical romanticising of the subalterns. Making a pre-judgement in 
their favour must not imply blind, unquestioning faith but positioning 
ourselves in a more empathetic down-up perspective. That is, making a 
pre-option for their cause should not be an ethno-centric and chauvinistic 
choice, but an open and liberating hope. 

In this we are distancing ourselves from the kind of postmodernism 
that listens with The ear of the other (Derrida 1985). Derrida’s ‘ear- 
splitting’ discourse inscribes ‘the difference in the ear’, and allows to a 
concept ‘no possibility of deciding from among its competing meanings, 
one that is true or authentic’ (Michelfelder and Palmer 1989: 1), even if 
it is expressed by the same voice. Too easily this becomes a relativistic 
dead end that leads to the kind of nihilism which turns a good ear to 
voices one wants to hear and a deaf one to those one would rather not! 

What the subaltern perspective needs is a hermeneutic that will not 
suppress any of these voices or refuse to give them a hearing, but listen 
to them all against the horizon of our own conceptual presumptions and 
value’ commitments, and still be open to the possibilities of a fusion 
beyond these. Perhaps the polyphony will eventually make a harmony, 
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but till then we can only struggle with the cacophony without losing our 
sensitivity or going deaf. Such a hermeneutic is necessary to prevent 
what has come to be ‘an uncritical cult of the “popular” or “subaltern”, 
particularly when combined with the rejection of the Enlightenment 
rationalism as irremediably tainted in all its forms by colonial power- 
knowledge’ (Sarkar 1993: 165). 

A balanced hermeneutic approach would also have to contain and 
exercise aggressive rationalism, such as is evident at times in Phule and 
Ambedkar, particularly in their criticism of traditional religious practices 
and beliefs. The case against this religiosity is often argued within the 
perspective of Western rationalism and its empiricist assumptions. This 
shows little regard for the limitations of such reasoning and less sensitiv- 
ity to symbol and sign, or myth and metaphor, as ways of communi- 
cating beyond a closed empiricist rationale. Chatterjee’s ‘requirements 
for an immanent critique of caste ideology’ (Chatterjee 1989: 185) offer 
a promising start to such a subaltern venture: ` 


[W]hereas Dumont treats the series of oppositions—life in the world/ 
life of the renouncer, group religion/disciplines of salvation, caste/ 
individual—as having been unified within the whole of Hinduism by 
integration at the Jevel of doctrinal Brahmanism and by toleration at 
the level of the sects (ibid.: 186), 


they remain ‘fundamentally unresolved—unified if at all, not at the level 
of the self-consciousness of “the Hindu” but only within the historical 
contingencies of the social relations of power’ (ibid.). Unfortunately, 


we have allowed ourselves to be taken in by the abstract negativity in 
the autonomous domain of subaltern beliefs and practices and have 
missed those marks, faint as they are, of an immanent process of criti- 
cism and learning, of selective appropriation, of making sense of and 
using On one’s own terms the elements of a more powerful cultural 
order.... Surely it would be wholly contrary to our project to go about 
as though only the dominant culture has a life history and subaltern con- 
sciousness eternally frozen in its structure of negation (ibid.: 206-7). 


The subaltern hermeneutic, then, must be able to problematise both 
the modernist’s grand design of rationality, as well as the postmodernist’s 
multiple fragmentation of polysemy, and seek a fusion beyond the horizon 
of both. Such a hermeneutic will have to be a further pursuit much 
beyond the agenda of this study. 
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XVI 
Fragmentation and shift 


The mainstream press characterised the 1996 election as a ‘fractured 
verdict’ and warned of the dire consequences of unstable coalition polit- 
ics. The mid-term election precipitated in 1998 was more the result of a 
miscalculated power play by a few misguided Congress politicians, 
than of any really substantive issues. What is quite unambiguous at this 
point is the bankruptcy of the Congress model and its politics. How- 
ever, beyond the failures and fractures that mark the limits of ‘domi- 
nant caste democracy’, some would begin to see the faint outlines of a 
‘second republic’! What its more explicit contours will be is hard to 
discuss at this stage, but already we need a paradigmatic shift in our 
understanding if we are to be able to comprehend the significance of 
the changes taking place beyond the ‘fragmentation and shift’ in our 
present electorate. 

With the collapse of the Congress, new possibilities have emerged 
today but the dangers of reiterating our past failures in an accelerating 
downward spiral are as great as the opportunities that challenge us to 
reverse this in a ‘virtuous circle’ by a more creative and constructive 
response. Thus, the Sangh Parivar has seized on the present ambiguities 
to moderate or perhaps mask their once aggressive Hindu nationalism. 
However, even this change of strategy, which does not add up to a change 
of heart, is no indication that their quest to establish a new hegemony to 
replace the old one has in any way been jettisoned. Yet the inability of 
their opponents to come together in a united opposition is an even greater 
disaster. A negative coalition, like the once United Front, can only be a 
transitory phenomenon. 

For if the opposition to the Sangh Parivar does not hang together, they 
will surely hang apart! The underlying contradictions between leftists 
and liberals and between bahujans and dalits, the dissensions in the 
Congress and the tensions in the Janata Dal, the soul-destroying power 
of party fragmentation in a self-destructive process—all this adds up to 
a grim prognosis, where the Sangh Parivar could prevail by default and 
impose itself on a divided opposition. The present scenario in Uttar 
Pradesh is a good illustration of this. However, as exemplified in Gujarat 
and the precarious balance of the ruling coalition in Maharashtra, the 
Hindutvawadis, too, are themselves plagued with divisions. While they 
do have the advantage of a consistently articulated ideology and an 
aggressively projected identity, these have proven inadequate to submerge 
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or subsume their inherent caste and class contradictions, to overcome 
ingrained ethnic and other rivalries, or to displace their own internal 
individual and group differences. 

However, the growth of regional political parties, the acceptance of 
the need for a common minimum programme, the growing isolation of 
openly communal and fundamentalist appeals, the increasing account- 
ability and transparency demanded by people from public represen- 
tatives and servants, the support of an activist Judiciary—al] this and 
more augurs well for positive change and for the resilience of Indian 
democracy against authoritarian and fascist forces. Now, after the 
collapse of the Nehruvian consensus, the marginalisation of Gandhi and 
the demise of the Congress model, the urgency and inevitability of a 
‘politics of coalition and consent’ are inescapable for the foreseeable 
future. On the other hand, the opposition to Hindu nationalism has still 
to articulate an acceptable ideology and sketch an inclusive identity. 

Our study of the subaltern alternative is a beginning. We now need a 
further discussion on how it can make a more significant contribution to 
the emerging new paradigm. Our challenge today is to put together a 
positive and not merely a negative unity against the vested interests that 
had been represented by a now fragmenting Congress and that are once 
again coalescing in a Hinduistic, Brahminic hegemony. Regrettably, the 
caste divide between the bahujan non-Brahmin samaj and the dalits has 
not until now been overcome by the obvious interests they have in 
common to resist the vested interests that continue to displace and 
subdue them. Nor has communal harmony been able to bridge the divide 
between religious communities to bring the concerns of all the poor on 
to a common platform. A further analysis with a new paradigm is needed 
to help us learn from our tragic history, rather than be condemned to a 
farcical repetition of it. 


XVO 
Dilemmas of intervention 


As indicated at the beginning of this article, a critical study is meant to 
clear and prepare the ground for a committed response and hopefully 
some ground has now been covered in this regard. In the section on ‘A 
holistic approach’ with regard to analysis, we have seen how holistic 
intervention, too, must somehow impact on more than a single dimen- 
sion of a particular social situation; it cannot do this in the abstract. Thus, 
the choice of a point of entry for an intervention strategy must not be 
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locked into a particular dimension but must make for openings into other 
dimensions as well. This option can be as crucial as the strategy itself. 

Though it is beyond our purpose in this essay to describe the various 
alternative strategies of intervention that an action response might take, 
it would be appropriate now to at least caution against the dilemmas 
arising when some of the more common intervenin g agencies—the state, 
social movements and the market—are involved. 


The state 


The most obvious of these agencies is the state, and the nationalism it 
mobilises for its ends and means. It has been among the most significant 
and successful agencies of modernisation and even democracy, specially in 
the West. In the multi-ethnic context of the Third World, however, the state 
and nationalism have been ambiguous forces, particularly where ‘the polit- 
ical form of a plural society was a “despotism” of one cultural group, usu- 
ally a minority, over others’ (van de Berge 1969: 67). This perception of the 
pluralists, ‘of the state as an instrument of domination by privileged ethnic 
groups’ (Brass 1991: 252), is also shared by neo-Marxists, following the 
older Marxist logic of the state as an instrument of the ruling classes. 

However, the real dilemma of the state cuts deeper than merely the 
dominance of ideology or the exercise of power. For even when the state 
sets out to be ‘ostentatiously egalitarian’, it must choose, as Rae has 
pointed out, between different types of ‘egalitarian’ policies that 
inevitably favour some groups or categories in the population and dis- 
criminate against others, thus leading ‘to a host of contradictions and 
confusions in which equality is set against equality’ (Rae 1979: 38). Even 
effective political will for any policy of ‘affirmative action’ or ‘protect- 
ive discrimination’ creates new interests and identities which, however 
superficial at first, can and do lead to effective mobilisation against 
larger, egalitarian concerns. In other words, as we have urged earlier in 
this article, any such policy must integrate the caste-class—ethnic consider- 
ations for equity, equality and identity. 

This is but one illustration of the dilemmas the state must face between 
policy intentions and political practicalities, all deriving from tensions 
that the state must constructively resolve between delegitimising older 
State institutions to capture power and relegitimising newer ones to 
implement change: in other words, the basic dilemma between the state 
as an instrument of the status quo and oppression and as one of change 
and liberation, which is only resolved for some when the state finally 
withers away. 
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Social movements 


To further complicate these dilemmas of selective and effective political 
will, the state must respond to social movements. These can be creative 
and constructive ‘mechanisms’, to use Merton’s phrase, to challenge a 
social system and precipitate change. Their capacity for mobilisation 
will depend on the intensity and extent of their appeal. To be intensely 
gripping, a movement must articulate an ideology that is specifically 
targeted and concretely expressed, but this may restrict the extent of its 
appeal. To extend its appeal to a wider field, it must be flexible enough 
to admit a favourable reinterpretation by, and allow for the accom- 
modation of, diverse groups. 

There is here a built-in dilemma, between an intensive and an extensive 
appeal, which a social movement cannot escape. This is particularly sharp 
when ‘issues of equity and justice also need to be informed by ethnicity’ 
(David and Kadirgama 1989: 42) and/or caste. 


The market 


Social movements and state politics have often been seen locked in inter- 
action, sometimes collaborative, mostly conflictual and even confronta- 
tional. Yet both operate in the broader context of a market that is a more 
impersonal and less voluntaristic agency, but far more real than the 
illusory ‘free lunch’ into which popularist politics and ideologies are 
tempted to escape Moreover, as Furnivall suggested in 1944, the econ- 
omy of the marketplace can, with some political help, be an effective inte- 
‘ grator for a society, especially a culturally plural one (Barth 1969: 16). 

Market mechanisms can of course be politically manipulated. This is 
what monopoly capitalism is all about. But the economic realities of the 
marketplace cannot be negated by sheer political will even in command 
economies, as state socialisms have belatedly realised Visioning a 
market with ‘socialist characteristics’ or with a ‘safety net’, or other such 
suggestions, are all compromises that still do not really resolve the 
dilemmas of the marketplace. 

Thus, the market as ‘facilitator of exchange’ has played a critically 
integrative role in society from the earliest days of barter; the more 
complex the social order, the more intricate are its interdependencies, and 
the more crucial is this role. As ‘the arenas where those who seek profits 
realise them’ (Kurien 1994: 7), markets also invite manipulation and 
monopoly, and eventually the exploitation and oppression of the weak by 
the strong. This intrinsic duality of the market, for profit and for exchange, 
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complicates the dilemma between the convenience of its impersonal 
economic efficiency and the demands of a humane ethical equity. 

The prevailing perceptions of failed state interventions in the Second 
and Third World, as also the exhaustion of social movements, have had 
no small part in bringing into prominence once again the role of the 
market. However, the crises in the First World and in global capitalism 
that the market is imposing on us all does not address, let alone resolve, 
this dilemma between a market-friendly economy and a people-friendly 
market. And it certainly cannot be wished away any more. 

There are surely other social agencies of change with their own di- 
lemmas and dualities that could be listed here. But enough has been said 
to establish the need for a fine-tuned sensitivity in our strategies for 
intervention to the issues and concerns that the subaltern alternatives 
indicated here have been trying to redress. 


XVII 
A concluding peroration 


The argument in this essay is perhaps too broad to be convincing on 
every point raised. However, our intention has not been to conclude the 
discussion, but rather to arouse some ‘hermeneutical suspicions’ with 
regard to dominant understandings so as to open them to a fusion of 
horizons with subaltern ones. Though the mainstream, hegemonic per- 
spectives and ideologies may have the political capacity to assert domi- 
nance, they have neither the cultural credibility nor the moral legitimacy 
to impose it on subalterns of diverse caste, religious and ethnic groups, 
for any pfolonged period of time. Here, we could take a cue from our 
South Asian experience of linguistic nationalism where any hint of 
imposing linguistic dominance has been counter-productive, and even 
violently resisted. Pluralism has proven better at regional integration. It 
would be tragically misplaced to try and contain the contemporary crisis 
with a new dominant caste/class hegemony, whether in the name of 
national integration, or cultural nationalism, or some other misconceived 
even if well-intentioned agenda. 

What we need now is a more effective and real equity that will allow 
for diversity without inequality, whether socio-cultural or political- 
economic. This would imply a negation of the idea of a unilinear social 
evolution within a single national tradition in our civilisation. Populanst 
nationalism, religiously or otherwise inspired, advocates precisely such 
a collective destiny for a people. There are dangerously authoritarian 
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and even fascist connotations in such a perspective, that too easily go 
unsuspected and uninterrogated. 

We might seem to be urging a ‘utopia’, a ‘nowhere’ society, but per- 
haps we may some day be able to collectively remake our own mythome- 
teur, our founding myth, into one more adequate to our new worldview, 
knowing that for liberation seekers, history can be made to follow myth 
(Nandy 1983: 63). For this we first need to break out of the prison of our 
present consciousness and to transcend the categories that constrain us 
in order to imagine another kind of community and invent a newer set 
of traditions. We do not claim that subaltern alternatives have all the 
answers for such an enterprise, but they do represent a challenging hori- 
zon of revolt and revolution, which can fuse with others to construct the 
identities and the ideologies we need for this brave new world. 


- 
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Reconciling science with Islam 
in 19th century India 


S. Irfan Habib 





This article deals with the reconciliation of modern science with Islam in 19th century 
India. This is done through a comparative study of two well known intellectuals and 
reformers: Syed Ahmad Khan and Jamaluddin Afghani. Both believed that science had 
been central to early Islam from the 8th to the 13th or 14th centuries, but that the situation 
had since then reversed. While no attempt is made to go into the early period, it never- 
theless provides an important backdrop. Syed Ahmad was a reconstructionist who tried to 
reinterpret the Quran to assimilate modern scientific knowledge. Afghani, on the other 
hand, was a pragmatist. Though he stood for the cultivation of modern sciences, he did not 
approve of the aping of the West. Afghani stayed in India for three years, and had serious 
differences with Syed Ahmad Khan on the modus operandi of reconciling science with 
Islam He denounced the ulema for the strange divide they had created between Muslim 
science and European science This discussion may have a bearing on current attempts to 
provide religion or ethnicity to modern science. 





The Qur’an does not prove that the earth 1s stationary, nor does it prove 
that the earth is in motion. Similarly, it cannot be proved from the 
Qur’an that the sun is stationary The Holy Qur’an was not concerned 
with these problems of astronomy; because the progress in human 
knowledge was to decide such matters itself.... the real purpose of a 
religion 1s to improve morality. . (Syed Ahmad Khan, cited in Bary 
[1958: 743]). 
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The strangest thing of all is that our ulema these days have divided 
science into two parts One they call Muslim science and one European 
science Because of this they forbid others to teach some of the useful 
sciences. How very strange ıt 1s that the Muslims study those sciences 
that are ascribed to Aristotle with the greatest delight, as if Aristotle 
were one of the pillars of the Muslims However, if the discussion 
relates to Galileo, Newton, and Kepler, they consider them infidels 
(Sayyid Jamaluddin Afghani, cited in Keddie [1968. 107]). 


The resurgence of political Islam today is marked by a call for the 
Islamisation of sciences. Western imperialism has generated a reaction 
against certain sciences which are seen as un-Islamic (Sardar 1997). In 
this context, it would be useful to go back to a 19th century debate on 
reconciling science with Islam. Through the works of two important 
figures, Syed Ahmad Khan and Jamaluddin Afghani, we observe a 
concern with the multicultural nature of modern science and the crucial 
contribution of Islam in its progress. 

The reconciliation of science with Islam in 19th century India is 
enmeshed with the broader issue of locating the place of modern science 
within many colonial societies. It is not an easy task, and becomes all the 
more problematic if the introduction of science is visualised not merely 
as a passive process of diffusion, but as a struggle for subversion and 
cultural redefinition of scientific knowledge (Raina and Habib 1996). 
The recipient cultures, particularly those like India with a centuries-old 
civilisational history, confronted modern science armed with their own 
stock of knowledge. Besides, India being a multi-religious society, the 
process of cultural encounter was all the more colourful and complex. 
The two major religious streams, Hinduism and Islam, engaged with 
modern scientific knowledge from the vantage points of their own polit- 
ical and cultural contexts, not always in isolation from each other. 
Within Hinduism, Western-educated middle-class intelligentsia took the 
lead in advocating the critical assimilation of modern science, as well as 
in making it a morally legitimate activity (ibid.). A similar attempt 
was made within Islam by certain reformers and intellectuals. However, 
the two responses were qualitatively different. The former was led, as 
just stated, by a Western-educated modern elite, which was socialised 
through colonial education in ‘British colonial values’, but which later 
ended up subverting those values. Within Indian Islam, there was no 
equivalent of a modern elite; rather, most of the interlocutors were 
grounded in an Orientalist intellectual context, where exposure to Western 
education and culture was minimal. The relatively early exposure of 
‘Bengal to British influence could produce a Rammohan Roy, followed 
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by a host of others who could press for reform within Hinduism and for 
the legitimation of modern science. Nothing similar occurred within the 
Muslim community, though sporadic attempts were made during the 
early 19th century. 

Mirza Abu Talib Londoni was a thinker, traveller and historian who 
visited Europe between 1799 and 1803 and recorded his impressions in 
a travelogue. He pleaded for the acquisition of modern scientific know- 
ledge and emphasised ‘the significance of economic factors both in the 
rise and fall of states’ (Sankhdher 1970-71). Another example is Maulvi 
Karamat Ali, who was born in Jaunpur but spent most of his active life 
in Calcutta. His outlook on Islam and its relation with the world at large 
forms a radical departure from that of the majority of the ulema of his 
time. Karamat Ali welcomed the establishment of Western institutions in 
India and, according to Garcin de Tassy, even competed for the Sir 
Charles Trevelyan Prize for the best Indian essay on ‘The influence of 
the Greeks and Arabs on the Renaissance in Europe’. For lack of an 
English translation, however, his essay was not accepted (de Tassy 1870: 
162). Hinting at the cross-cultural character of modern science, Karamat 
Ali held that 


Muslims had developed Greek sciences into modern sciences and 
transmitted them to Europe through their centres of education in 
Spain. This process of cultural and intellectual diffusion, he noted, 
had resulted in the 19th century scientific discoveries of Europe from 
which the Muslims of India could justly benefit without any sense of 
inferiority (Ali 1867: 15—22). 


Abdur Rahim Dahri (known as Dahri, i.e., non-believer or sceptic, 
because of his unorthodox views) also emphasised the need for Muslims 
to take to the new learning from the West. He wrote a booklet titled 
Arzdasht dar Bab-i-Zarurat Tarviz-i-Zaban-i-Angrezi-o-Ulum Firang 
(An appeal for the study and dissemination of the English language and 
Western learning) (Ashraf 1982). Abdul Latif in Bengal founded the 
Muhammedan Literary Society in the 1860s. He delivered lectures on 
the accessibility of European science and technology, and denied that 
Islam opposed the study of such subjects. In his estimation, the glorious 
periods of Islamic history had been characterised by the flowering of 
rationalism and science, whereas Muslim decline had stemmed from 
ignorance of this intellectual heritage (Syed 1988: 38). After the up- 
rising of 1857, he felt, like Ahmad Khan, the need to bring his co- 
religionists more into harmony with English institutions of learning. 
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The overall Muslim reaction, however, was very different. While the 
professional middle-class Hindu perceived the shift from Mughal to 
English rule as one more departure in its history, the Muslim viewed it 
as a calamity. The British were usurpers, and anything associated with 
them, including modern science, was to be looked upon with apprehen- 
sion. ‘European science’ was seen as the enemy’s ruse for subverting 
Islamic religion and culture. A combination of hurt, pride, defiance and 
conservatism led the Muslims to reject modern learning (Hoodbhoy 
1991: 125-26). What the Battle of Plassey in 1757! did to the 
Muslims of Bengal and the East, the 1857 uprising? did to the Muslims 
of the North. It was only in the later half of the 19th century that real- 
isation of the need for modern learning dawned, and attempts were made 
to bridge the gap. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, the Islamic response to modern 
science was broadly along the same lines as David Kopf describes for the 
early 19th century Bengali bhadralok: revivalist, revitalist and complete 
Westernisation (Kopf 1970: 7—48). Within Indian Islam as well as in the 
Arab world, the reactions varied. The Wahabi response to modern science 
was to reject anything Western, including Western ideas, seeing a return 
to early puritanical Islam as the only remedy for their stagnant society.’ 
Others attempted to adapt Islam to the modern techniques as well as 
sciences of the West. Still others advocated complete Westernisation as 
the only means of achieving progress. 

Syed Ahmad Khan was a reformist Indian moderniser who founded the 
Aligarh Muslim University, while Jamaluddin Afghani was a peripatetic 


' The year in which Lord Clive defeated the Nawabs of Bengal and established Bntish 
suzerainty over the whole of East India The Muslims, in particular the anstocracy and the 
professionals associated with the courts of the Nawabs, took it as a personal and pro- 
fessional loss 

? In 1857, a large number of Indian soldiers in the Bntish army revolted against the 
Company and reinstated Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah as their ruler This came as a 
shock to the British for several reasons, particularly because it reflected the combined 
strength of the Hindus and Muslims. While the Hindus did not take Jong to recover from 
the trauma of defeat at the hands of the firangi, the Muslims were much slower in re- 
covering owing to the different treatment meted out to them by the Bntsh in accordance 
with their divide-and-rule politics 

> This was the conservative response of those Indian Muslims who, bereft of power and 
glory, sought refuge in religion They believed that their present ruin was the result of their 
moving away from ‘true faith’, and that the revival of Islam as it floumshed during the 
Prophet’s time would restore to them their intellectual as well as political glory For more 
details see A.F Salahuddin Ahmad (1976: 20-21) 
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pan-Islamist and anti-imperialist* who spent a few years in India durin g 
the 1880s. Both tried to adapt Islam to the modern techniques as well as 
sciences of the West, and thus they fit into the second category of 
responses. However, they pursued different strategies to realise this 
objective. Syed Ahmad inaugurated a school of revitalists, or recon- 
structionists as Pervez Hoodbhoy puts it in his recent work, who were 
convinced that some adjustment was needed to equip Islam to face the 
challenges of modern civilisation, particularly modern science. He was 
ably supported in this task of reconstruction by Munshi Zakaullah® and 
Syed Amir Ali.° Jamaluddin Afghani, on the other hand, was a pragma- 
tist who advocated the use of pan-Islamism as an ideological bulwark 
against imperialism. This commitment to anti-imperialism forced him to 
ignore pan-Islamism in India, and to emphasise the unity of Muslims 
and Hindus to strengthen the emerging nationalism. Yet he could not 
overlook the imperative of cultivating modern science and technology 
and criticised the orthodoxy within Indian Islam for being retrograde in 
its outlook. Within this framework, Afghani preferred to ignore theo- 
logical interventions and believed that Islam as a faith was well equipped 
to deal with the demands of modern science. This was his position 
while dealing with the ‘Umma’, the community of believers. Afghani’s 


“Some scholars put both Syed Ahmad and Afghani in the broad category of revivalists. 
This may seem appropriate to those who see any attempt to go back to tradition or indigen- 
ous sources of inspiration as an exercise in revivalism Such a categorisation 1s, however, 
flawed on more than one count Syed Ahmad looked for ways to synthesise modernity with 
tradition, and came under constant attack from the revivalists for betraying the cause of 
Islam and for being apologetic ın his formulations. Afghani’s 1s much too problematic and 
complex a profile to fit into any one category A pan-Islamist, he was a heretic ın Turkey, 
and an anti-impenalist in India where he attacked the views of Syed Ahmad Khan. He was 
a radical moderniser when confronted with the apathy of the entrenched orthodoxy and its 
Opposition to modern science and technology, but appeared in a different avatar ın Paris 
during his exchanges with Ernest Renan. 

* Munsh: Zakaullah was a product of Delhi College and the favounte student of 
Ramachandra, a well known mathematician and teacher of science Zakaullah himself was 
a mathematician and a scholar of Persian and Urdu who spent much of his life advocating 
the cause of modern science through the local language. He was deeply influenced by Syed 
Ahmad Khan’s personality and programme, and was a frontline leader of the Aligarh 
movement. 

$ Syed Amir Ali was one of those very few Muslim intellectuals of the late 19th and early 
20th centunes who had grounding in modem education. A barrister trained in England, 
Amir Ali was an enthusiastic supporter of Syed Ahmad Khan’s programme. He wrote exten- 
sively to prove that true Islam is revolutionary, rational and progress-oriented His 
magnum opus The spirit of Islam, first published in 1891, was read avidly throughout the 
Muslim world. 
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pragmatism took him to the other extreme when confronted with the 
academic and philosophical world, for example in his exchanges with the 
famous French Orientalist and Islamist, Ernest Renan. This will be taken 
up in detail at the end of the article. 


I 
The reconstructionist approach 


What really compelled Syed Ahmad Khan to enter the dangerous and 
sensitive domain of reinterpreting the Quran and Shariat under the gaze 
of modern science and civilisation? The year 1857 seems to have been 
decisive in this regard. Prior to 1857, Syed Ahmad, like most other 
Muslim scholars of the period, spent his entire intellectual energy ‘in 
seeking to escape reality by having recourse to dreams of the golden age 
when Islamic civilisation flourished in India’ (Baljon 1964: 7). His two 
most important works, characteristic of this stage in his career, are the 
Asar-us-Sanadid (1847), an inventory and description of the old monu- 
ments of Delhi and its surroundings including an account of the famous 
people who once resided in Delhi,’ and a recension of the Ain-1-Akbari 
(1856), Abul Fazl’s administrative and statistical return of Emperor 
Akbar’s government in the 16th and 17th centuries. The tumultuous 
days of the 1857 uprising were catastrophic enough to bring about a 
decisive change in Syed Ahmad Khan’s attitude towards life. He realised 
the potential of modern scientific knowledge and institutions, which he 
felt accounted for the victory of the British over the decaying medieval 
institutions represented by the Mughal emperor. He was quick to initiate 
a policy of reconciliation between the rulers and the ruled (particularly 
Muslims who were considered the enemies of the British), between 
Islam and Christianity, and finally between East and West. It is against 


’ The Indologist Garcin De Tassy translated this archaeological work into French. This 
attracted the attention of European scholars to his work, and Syed Ahmad was elected 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of London 

ê Syed Ahmad approached several people, including the famous Urdu poet Muza 
Ghalib, to contribute to the troduction to his edited version of Ai-i-Akban Ghalib SAW 
his work as futile wallowing ın the past, and wrote thus to Syed Ahmad 


Look at the Sahibs of England . They have gone far ahead of our oriental forbears. 
Wind and wave they have rendered useless They are sailing their ships under fire and 
steam They are creating music without the help of mizrab [plucker]. With their magic, 
words fly through the air like birds ... Cities are being lighted without oil lamps. This 
new law makes all other laws obsolete. Why must you pick up straws out of old, time- 
swept barns while a treasure-trove of pearls les at your feet? (Hyder and Jafri 1970: 28). 
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this social and political background that we need to locate Syed Ahmad 
Khan’s policy of reconciliation between Islam and modern science.” 

Syed Ahmad Khan was one of the most radical modernisers of Islam 
during the 19th century, and still remains a controversial figure almost 
a century later. His revitalist position—in sharp contrast to the virulent 
anti-science and anti-modernist stance of the orthodoxy—was essen- 
tially to reinterpret the faith in order to reconcile the demands of modern 
civilisation with the teachings and traditions of Islam. For him, early 
Islam until the time of the Khalifa-i-Rashida (the four early Caliphs) 
was progressive, revolutionary, liberal and rational. One must look to 
that early Islam to seek inspiration and guidance to emerge from the 
present rut. As a matter of fact, this return to early Islam is common to 
both the revivalists as well as the revitalists or reconstructionists. For 
the Wahabis, Islam in all its ramifications was frozen in the 7th and 
8th centuries, oblivious of any future social, economic, intellectual or 
political advancement. They were committed to removing from Islam 
such accretions as borrowings from Hinduism, while reconstructionists 
like Syed Ahmad and Amir Ali projected an ideal Islam in which all 
that was conformable to the spirit of the modern age was qualified as 
‘senuine’, and all that contradicted it was styled as ‘foreign’ and put 
aside. They used early Islam as a rhetorical ploy to convince the 
19th century Indian Muslim that he/she needed to think Islam afresh to 
reconcile the faith with modernity, particularly science. The Wahabis 
were interested chiefly in the revival of orthodox religion, while Syed 
Ahmad strove, first of all, for a social, economic and cultural revival 
of his co-religionists with the motto: ‘the more worldly progress we 
make, the more glory Islam gains.’ To underline the significance -of 
science in this progress, the reconstructionists went back to the sayings 
of the Prophet emphasising the supreme value of learning and science 
in Islam. For instance, the Prophet said: ‘the ink of the scholar is more 
holy than the blood of the martyr,’ and, ‘to listen to the words of the 
learned and to instill unto others the lessons of science is better than 
religious exercises.’ The Prophet repeatedly impressed on his disciples 
the need to seek knowledge ‘even unto China’."® 


? Syed Ahmad’s efforts were broadly similar to those of Rammohan Roy ın the 1810s 
and 1820s However, any attempt at reconciliation in the latter half of the 19th century was 
fated to clash with rising nationalist aspirations. 

10 This famous saying of the Prophet has often been used in the past to encourage the 
community of believers to realise the significance of learning across religious boundaries. 
However, Syed Hossein Nasr, the famous Lranian scholar and chief proponent of Islamic 
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Syed Ahmad Khan knew that the task at hand was a difficult one. It 
~ needed a radical reinterpretation of Muslim theology to extract ‘pure’ 
Islam from irrelevant and fossilised dogma: ‘My inquiring mind never 
left me....This made me arrive at the truth which we believe to be thet 
Islam [pure Islam] although conventional Muslims may hold it to be thet 
kufr [pure unbelief].’ Writing on the intellectual history of the Muslims 
in the Indian subcontinent, Pervez Hoodbhoy points out that after the 
end of Akbar’s reign, there was an uninterrupted period of anti-science 
and anti-rationalist conservatism (Hoodbhoy 1991). Some 200 years 
before Syed Ahmad Khan, Sheikh Ahmad Sarhindi and many other 
influential ulema had issued fatwas against mathematics and the secular 
sciences, demanding that the education of Muslims be conducted exclu- 
sively along religious lines. Even Aurangzeb had protested to his 
teacher about the futility of the subjects taught him. In harsh tones, he 
expostulated: 


What did you teach me? You told me that the land of Franks is a small 
island where the greatest king had previously been the ruler of Portugal, 
then the king of Holland and now the king of England. You told me 
about the kings, of knowledge of geography and history you dis- 
played! Was it not your duty to instruct me in the characteristics of the 
nations of the world—the products of these countries, their military 
power, their methods of warfare, their customs, ways of government 
and political policies? 

You never considered what academic training is requisite for a 
prince. All you thought necessary for me was that I become an expert 
in grammar and learn subjects suitable for a judge or a jurist (Ikram 
1958: 424-26). 


Indian nobles like Danishmand Khan were drawn to the study of 
modern science and the arts, but their individual efforts could not crys- 
tallise into a movement for the popularisation of modern science and 
technology.'’ Had the anxiety of the Indian mind to keep abreast of 


science today, interprets the Prophet’s call differently. According to him, the Prophet’s call 
was lumited to merely theological pursuits and did not extend to the search for secular 
(worldly) knowledge It 13 strange that a believer in tauhid or Unity of Knowledge should 
attempt to make such a distinction 

'! The 17th century French traveller and physician Francois Bemier refers to Danishmand 
Khan’s interests in modern science and philosophy saying’ ‘Astronomy, peography, and 
anatomy are his favourite subjects and he reads with avidity the works of Gassendy and 
Descartes’ (Bermer 1989 353). 
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Western learning in various spheres of science and art, evinced in the 
attitude and behaviour of Danishmand Khan, not vanished as quickly as 
it did, the transition from the medieval to the modern would have taken 
place much earlier in India (Nizami 1966: 14-15). Syed Ahmad rebelled 
against the established orthodoxy, writing: 


Now with great humbleness I ask: of the different religious books, 
which exist today and are used for teaching, which of them discusses 
Western philosophy or modern scientific matters using principles of 
religion? From where should I seek confirmation or rejection of the 
motion of the earth, or about its nearness to the sun? Thus it is a thou- 
sand times better not to read these books than to read them. Yes, if the 
Musalman be a true warrior and thinks his religion right, then let him 
come fearlessly to the battleground and do unto Western knowledge 
and modern research what his forefathers did to Greek philosophy. 
Then only shall the religious books be of any use. Mere parroting will 
not do (Khan 1962: 97-98). 


For Syed Ahmad, who was primarily a religious scholar, the task of 
scientific exegesis was of paramount importance. In a startling break with 
tradition, he proposed that the Quran be reinterpreted so as to remove all 
apparent contradictions with physical reality. Since the Quran was the 
word of God, he argued, and since scientific truths were manifestly cor- 
Tect, any contradiction could only be apparent and not real (Hoodbhoy 
1991: 56). For him, Islam as a natural religion contained no dichotomy 
between the ‘word’ and the ‘work’ of God (Khan 1961). He therefore 
suggested interpreting the Quran using the following methodology: 


i. A close enquiry be made into the use, meaning and etymology of 
Quranic language so as to yield the true meaning of the word and 
passage in question. 

2. The criterion employed to decide whether a given passage needed 
metaphorical interpretation, and which of the several interpretations 
ought to be selected, is the truth established by science. Such truth 
is arrived at by aqli dalil (rational proof) and demands firm belief. 

3. If the apparent meaning of the Scripture conflicts with demon- 
-strable conclusion, it must be interpreted metaphorically. In this, 
' Sir Syed follows Ibn Rushd in his problem of reconciling maaqul 
(demonstrative truth) with manqul (scripture truth). Yet he makes 
clear that such metaphorica] and allegorical interpretation is 
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precisely what the Author of the Scripture intended (Troll 1978: 
168-70). 


However, Syed Ahmad Khan never attempted to interpret any religious 
book, including the Quran, as a book of science. This is an effective anti- 
dote against the current belief that modern scientific discoveries can all 
be located in the Quran, and that there is nothing outstanding in the 
claims of present-day scientists. Maurice Bucaille (1990), a French 
surgeon-turned-spiritualist, began this trend with the publication of his 
exegesis, The Bible, The Qur'an, and science. He concludes that the 
Bible is often wrong in its interpretation of natura] phenomena, while 
the Quran 1s invariably correct in anticipating many of the scientific 
discoveries of modern science. Syed Ahmad’s views were almost diamet- 
rically opposed to Bucaille’s fundamentalist interpretation of the Quran 
and science. He held all attempts to derive scientific truths from the Book 
as entirely misplaced (Hoodbhoy 1991: 68-69). 

Syed Ahmad was not alone in adopting this approach. Several intel- 
lectuals in other parts of the Islamic world tried to grapple with the prob- 
lem along similar lines. Ibrahim Hakki, the noted Turkish scholar of the 
late 18th century, whenever in need of clarification concerning the 
relationship of religion and science, always quoted the following hadith 
of the Prophet: ‘you are more knowledgeable on worldly matters’, and 
expressed the view that ‘explanations of material facts’ in non-religious 
matters should not be judged according to religious precepts (Ihsanoglu 
1987: 247). For Al-Biruni, described by C.A. Nallino as ‘the greatest 
Muslim scientist’, the task of the Quran was not that‘of imparting secret 
knowledge, but of giving practical and ethical laws that had nothing to 
do with science (Bausani 1974: 25-26). This was very clearly stated in 
an apparently unimportant and not often quoted passage in his Chrono- 
logy where, arguing with those who wanted to derive from the Quran a 
more or less precise definition of the concepts of ‘day’ and ‘night’, he 
wrote: ‘Now if people say that God in this verse (Qur.I, 183) wanted to 
teach mankind the beginning of the day and night, which is simply 
absurd (muhal)....And how could we believe a thing the contrary of 
which ts evident to our senses?’ (ibid.}. This approach to the interpret- 
ation of the holy scriptures finds resonance in the famous line by 
Galileo Galilei in his letter to B. Castelli (21 December 1613) discussing 
the interpretation to give the passage of the Bible (Joshua X, 12-13) 
in which Joshua arrests the course of the sun. ‘I think it prudent not to 
bind the passages of the Holy Scriptures forcing them, as it were, to 
affirm as true certain theories of natural sciences, the contrary of which 
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could eventually be proved by our senses and necessary demonstrative 
reasons’ (ibid.: 26). 

Syed Ahmad has often been called an apologist in his interpretation 
of the Quran, particularly his work Tafsir al Quran. According to Baljon, 
one can trace a direct relation between his educational work and his 
apologetic efforts. As a consequence of the introduction of modern 
knowledge in Muslim India, he was charged with the task of evolving a 
new interpretation of Islam which would make it possible for Muslim 
youth to remain faithful to their religious convictions. Therefore, Quranic 
conceptions and teachings were formulated anew in terms of the 
‘rationalist-thinking Western world (Baljon 1964: 138-39). However, 
this cannot be the only angle in evaluating Syed Ahmad’s apologetics. 
Perhaps he was not very concerned in the 1860s and 1870s about 
Muslim youth losing their faith under the spel! of modernity. Rather, his 
sole mission was to redefine Islam, to reconcile it with modern science 
and encourage Muslim youth to cultivate it. For him, the acquisition of 
modern knowledge was primary, although he never lost sight of faith. 


Inspirations 


We need to digress a little here to understand some key influences in the 
formulation of Syed Ahmad’s views on religion and the need to recon- 
cile it with science. His trip to England in the 1860s certainly inspired 
him in many different ways, even though he was unable to read or write 
English. After his return from Europe, Syed Ahmad graduated to the 
Newtonian view of nature. It belped him adopt a rational approach 
towards fundamental Islamic convictions including the role of the 
Prophet, revelation and the ‘proofs’ of prophecy—the miracles (Malik 
1980: 274). This intellectual transformation earned him the sobriquet of 
Ntechari, the naturist. Though there are not many references in his 
works to European writers of the period, the progressive and industrial- 
ised West was a permanent reference point in all his formulations. If we 
go by his own acknowledgement, Mutazilism and Shah Waliullah seem 
to have been his two main inspirations. 

Mutazila (dissenters) was a radical schoo! of rationalist philosophers 
of the 8th and 9th centuries. It was declared a state doctrine by the 
Abbasid Caliphs al-Mamun and al-Mutassim and, more than ten cen- 
turies after its birth, Mutazilism played a key role in shaping the ideas of 
Muslim reformers of the European colonial era. It even inspired Hindu 
social reformers and modernisers like Rammohan Roy, whose Tuhfat- 
ul-Muvahidin is replete with Mutazila influences. Reacting against the 
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Jabria orthodoxy of that period, the Mutazila sought a reconciliation of 
faith with reason.'* This synthesis of Muslim theology with Greek logic 
gave birth to a theological science known as i/m-ul-Kalam, which was to 
form the basis of Muslim scholasticism and dominate Islamic thinking 
for centuries to come (Hoodbhoy 1991: 97). Syed Ahmad found Muslim 
religious thought confronted with the same complex situation which the 
Musalmans of the early Middle Ages had faced in their encounter with 
Greek philosophy: 


Today we are in need of a modern i/m-i-Kalam, by which we should 
refute the doctrines of modern science and undermine their foun- 
dation, or show that they are in conformity with the articles of Islamic 
faith. When J am endeavouring to introduce these sciences among the 
Muslims then it is my duty to defend the rehgion of Islam and to 
reveal its original bright face (quoted in Hali 1979: 247-71). 


This famous quote has invited the ire of many scholars. Syed Ahmad 
has been accused of prioritising science over Islam. Ismail R. Al Farugi 
even said in one of his papers that Syed Ahmad belonged to the school 
that: 


has little notion of what Islam is about, aside from the observance of 
ritual and some customs, and the overt expression of one’s Muslimness 
through self-declaration.... Its so-called harmony with science and the 
principles of nature, therefore, cannot but be superficial, for it is not a 
harmony with the inner principles and values of Islam, but merely with 
formal adherence to Islam (Al Farugi 1968: 25). 


If one is oblivious of the historical context and the exigencies of politics, 
this criticism may seem convincing. Even outside the Indian subconti- 
nent, the Muslim world was encountering the challenge posed by the 


‘2 Aydin Sayıli, historian of science of Turkish origin and author of the famous The 
observatory in islam and its place in the general history of the observatory (1988), refers 
in detail to this failed reconciliation between Islam and Greek philosophy which surfaced 
as a battle between the Mutazilas and the Asharites, ending finally in the defeat of the 
former Jn Christian Europe a reconciliation between Greek philosophy and religion was 
achieved, but not so in Islamic civilisation Clergymen, from their position 1n either soci- 
ety as leaders of society, were the obvious candidates to digest Greek learning. So they did 
in Christendom, but not in Islam, where awail sciences were either ignored or actively 
opposed by orthodox theologians, despite the interest displayed by the Abbasid Caliphs. 
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triumph of Western power which was equally the triumph of science at 
the turn of the century. Syed Ahmad was trying to do what his contem- 
poraries were doing in Turkey, Egypt and other countries. The differ- 
ences in their approaches were governed by their respective political and 
social contexts. 

Apart from Mutazila, which had always been an irritant to the ortho- 
dox, Syed Ahmad was deeply influenced by an Indian mystic and 
scholar, Shah Waliullah (1703-1761).'3 Epitomising the ‘modern full- 
dressed rationalistic revolt against the stupor of orthodoxy and the 
immobility of legal thought in Islam, Shah Waliullah can be easily 
recognized as the pioneer and chief source of inspiration’ (Khaliq 1993). 
For Iqbal, he was the first Muslim ‘who felt the urge of a new spirit in 
him’ (Iqbal 1974: 126). What Syed Ahmad found most attractive in 
Waliullah’s programme was his call for a fresh interpretation of religion 
according to the needs of time and place in order to justify it as a uni- 
versal creed. Shah Waliullah opened the door of ijtihad'* which had been 
closed and sealed off many centuries earlier (Khaliq 1993: 3). Syed 
Ahmad also did exactly that. His commitment to ijtihad is reflected ina 
letter written to his friend and close associate Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk: 


Listen dear brother! This is not the time that I should conceal my 
conscience from you. I tell you frankly that if people will not give 
up blind adherence (taqlid) and will not search out that particular 
light which can be had from Qur’an and the reliable traditions of 
the Prophet and will not compare [reconcile] religion with modern 


B Why Syed Ahmad preferred Waliullah over others is clear from the following lines of 
an article published in Islamic Culture in 1947. 


He fi.e, Waliullah] was fully convinced of this fact, that once the conception of 
Muslims about the teachings of the Quran was put on a sound rational basis, all other 
reforms, economic or otherwise, would follow as the night follows the day... He 
realised in his heart of hearts that in order to raise his decadent community a critical 
and intelligent study of Hadith was essential as a supplement to that of Quran...[he] 
denounced in strongest terms possible the Taqlid Jamid, blind following, at any of 
the Madhahib-i Arabia, the four schools of Islamic jurisprudence (cited in Baljon 
1964: 141). 


4 Iitihad meant the interpretation of Islamuc principles in the context of the times, con- 
trary to fugiid which meant the tyrannical acceptance of tradition Mutazilites followed ijti- 
had in their interpretation of Islam and were ultimately countered by an Ashanite reaction 
in the 11th and 12th centuries, leading to the supremacy of taglid. Ziauddin Sardar feels 
that since then ‘Islamic science truly became a matter of history’ (Sardar 1980. 212-16). 
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sciences the religion of Islam will disappear from India. This anxiety 
for the well-being of Islam has forced me to carry on all these 
researches and I do not care for the traditional rut. Otherwise you 
know well that in my view, to remain a Muslim and to be entitled for 
Paradise it is enough to follow Maulvi Habbu, not to speak of the 
great jurists of Islam (cited in Masud 1924: 55). 


Syed Ahmad opposed the acceptance of religion as a traditional 
reality. Religion should have value in terms of current human experience 
and should help human society in its onward march (Nizami 1966: 1 13). 


Underlying multiculturalism 


In the 19th century, when the distinction between imperialism and 
progress was almost blurred for modernists like Syed Ahmad, any refer- 
ence to the contribution of non-European civilisations to the advance- 
ment of knowledge should be viewed as admirable. Syed Ahmad raised 
questions at a very rudimentary level, trying to convey the idea that 
modern civilisation, represented by the Euro-American world, was the 
outcome of joint human effort, cutting across cultural or religious 
boundaries. It may be anachronistic to locate the current understanding 
of multiculturalism or Needhamian ecumenism in his writings, yet 
he did have a vision of knowledge as premised on the cross-cultural 
exchange of ideas through the ages. 

The Europe that Syed Ahmad visited in the 1860s was the Europe of 
the industrial revolution, of Victorian En gland and the Second Empire in 
France, an age of optimism and belief in progress. His trip came soon 
after the publication of Darwin’s Descent of man, and he was impressed 
by the view that isolated forms of life are relatively backward and that 
intercourse between species makes for progress. He adopted this idea 
and applied it to cultural development, Stating that the march of civil- 
isation was essentially the result of intercultural contact (Malik 1980: 
175). This became the cornerstone of his theory of progress, and made 
it logically possible for him to persuade people to adopt such Western 
traits as would further their own national development. All his efforts to 
convince people of the legitimacy of modern science were based on a 
cross-cultural perspective. For instance, he said: 


The blind prejudice of Muslims is preventing them from emulating 
[Western] education, sciences and technology; Muslim society errone- 
ously admires the blindness of those who are stubborn and haughty 
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and considers all nations except their own inferior.'* There is not a 
single nation in the world which acquired excellence, material pro- 
gress, and spiritual happiness entirely by virtue of its own efforts 
(Khan 1870: 1-2). 


Zakaullah, his enthusiastic supporter, adopted a similar framework. He 
too lamented the fact that most Hindus and Muslims in India viewed the 
achievements of science and their contribution to development as noth- 
ing but a hoax: ‘How could you call it knowledge? Most of it is based 
on the professional skills of blacksmiths, carpenters and cobblers, and 
whatever little knowledge it could boast has been borrowed from us’ 
(Zakaullah 1900: 1-2). Zakaullah further stated: 


[I]t is ignorance to dub the ancient sciences or the Eastern sciences 
irrelevant. And the ignorance is compounded if we do not give prefer- 
ence to the modern or Western sciences over the ancient or Eastern 
sciences... once we are able to restore this balance in our approach, 
we will be able to see the splendors of nature and the miracles of 
human ingenuity (ibid.: 6). 


For him, knowledge or science was the outcome of cumulative human 
effort over the centuries, and each century added a new chapter to the 
progress of science. The 19th century, in particular, had been an aus- 
picious century in the history of science, as it had brought about revo- 
lutionary changes in knowledge never even conceived of by earlier 
generations (ibid.). 

Despite Syed Ahmad’s overenthusiastic interpretations and argu- 
ments, which often clashed with the rising nationalism and the emerging 
identity consciousness of late 19th century India, he certainly has a mes- 
sage for present-day proponents of Islamic science or Hindu science, 
viz., that fanaticism and taassub, i.e., prejudice, can never lead to the 
promotion of knowledge. He believed that 


nations always benefit from each other; only bigots deny themselves 
the fruits of their fellowmen’s labour. They are like wild animals, 
happy in [the narrow life of] their own flock, and are deaf to the 
sweet melody of the nightingale and the chirping of little sparrows, 
and know not how the garden [i.e., the world] was laid out and what 


15 It ig ironical that Al-Birumt, an outstanding representative of Islam’s excellence in sci- 
ence in the 11th century, made a similar statement about Indians whom he called haughty, 
vain and reluctant to believe that they can learn from others. 
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makes the flowers bloom. Prejudice and progress will never mix 
(Khan 1870: 1-2). 


Syed Ahmad was voicing a 19th century faith and fascination with sci- 
ence and its achievements. Such uncritical acceptance of science’s 
magic is impossible to conceive of today, after Kuhn and Feyerabend. 
Yet, despite all these criticisms, Syed Ahmad’s cross-cultural perspective 
is still valid and, following the fall of Eurocentrism, is on the ascend- 
ant in the form of a well articulated and theorised multiculturalism. 
Under the pretext of challenging Eurocentrism, some proponents of 
Islamic science have put forward an Islam-centric alternative, at least for 
believers, if not for all. The most articulate among these is Syed Hossein 
Nasr, who has attempted the re-sacralisation of science through his 
gnosis-oriented approach. Hossein Nasr’s own view is seen as anti- 
democratic, since it involves a denial of the equality of forms of human 
experiences, while privileging the particular Islamic one he supports 
(Elzinga 1999). Syed Ahmad at least did not believe in the exclusivism 
of present-day interpreters who envisage an uncontaminated, pure, 
Islamic science, with a distinct epistemology. On the contrary, he proudly 
referred to that stage of Islamic intellectual efflorescence when the Greek 
arts, philosophy and sciences were introduced to Muslims (Malik 1980: 
178). After this early synthesis, an Asharite reaction threw the baby out 
with the bath water and banned Greek learning, calling it ulum-ul-awail 
(foreign sciences).'© A similar sanitisation and purification is now sought 
by some in the name of Islamic science (Jameelah 1977; Nasr 1968, 
1978; Sardar 1989).!’ Unfortunately, such attempts tend to be merged 
with current critiques of modern science that emphasise the destructive 
nature of some of its products and claim that its application has led to 
the dehumanisation and robotisation of society. All these are valid critt- 
cisms, but they do not necessarily derive from insights emanating from 
a particular faith (Hoodbhoy 1991: 74). 

Syed Ahmad’s liberal approach to Islam transcended religious paro- 
chialism and involved a larger concept of religious pluralism. This is 


'6 See the work of Hunganan Islamist Ignaz Goldziher (1981) on the reaction of the 
religious orthodoxy to vlum-al-awail 

The characteristics of Western and Islamic science are being debated and compared 
with a great deal of fervour. I wonder which ‘Islamic’ science and which ‘Western’ science 
is being talked about or compared? Is it the science of the Islamic renarssance of the 
8th—13th centuries? So far we have little evidence of Islamic science being practised today 
What is being promoted in the name of Islamic science in Pakistan has been beautifully 
narrated by Pervez Hoodbhoy (1991) 
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particularly interesting when viewed against current fundamentalist 
formulations, not just in science but generally. Referring to Muslims, he 
asserted: ‘God sent his prophets for their moral improvement. It is 
absurd to believe that the prophets appeared only in Arabia and Palestine 
to reform a handful of Arabs and Jews, and that God condemned the 
peoples of Africa, America and Asia to ignorance’ (cited in Malik 1980: 
275-76). He went further and said that whoever followed God’s 
prophets achieved salvation and it was immaterial whether the prophet 
was from China, America, Mongolia, Africa, India or Iran, or if he 
preached God’s message to savages or civilised men (Malik 1980). In 
this way, Syed Ahmad tried to broaden the worldview of the 19th 
century Indian Muslim, and in the process conveyed an important 
message in eclecticism to the future. His reconciliation of science with 
Islam should be viewed against this cultural, civilisational and reli gious 
pluralism. 


II 
The pragmatist approach 


The pragmatists were not really concerned with Quranic reinterpret- 
ations like the reconstructionists. They found this a somewhat redundant 
and arcane exercise. Preferring to treat requirements of reli gion and faith 
as essentially unrelated to the direct concerns of political and economic 
life, or to science and secular knowledge, the pragmatist is satisfied with 
the vague belief that Islam and modernity are not in conflict (Hoodbhoy 
1991: 59). Yet there is an essential agreement with the reconstructionist 
on opposition to fundamentalist thinking. 

Syed Jamaluddin Afghani is the most fascinating example of the early 
pro-modernity and pro-science pragmatist. His ideas deeply influenced 
the Muslim world, particularly his view of Islam as a unifying force 
against Western imperialism. A pioneer of Islamic resurgence, he has 
been referred to as the Sage of the East (Keddie 1968). Afghani, with his 
Persian upbringing, was deeply under the spell of Ibn-Sina’s rationalist 
thinking, and remained a constant source of worry and discomfort for 
the orthodox. He was expelled at their behest from Istanbul for pressing 
for the establishment of a Darul-Funun, a new university to impart 
instruction exclusively in modern science.'® We will not deal here in 


| 
' However, Ihsanoglu (1987) feels that there was not much conflict between religion and 
science dlinng the first half of the 19th century In the works of several Turkish scholars 


there 1s no mention of any religion versus science controversy; on the contrary, one comes 
L 
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detail with his political life, though it was enmeshed with his work as a 
moderniser. It is particularly interesting to explore Afghani’s views on 
science and modernity because, in contrast to reconstructionists such 
as Syed Ahmad Khan, Afghani did not make a serious attempt to re- 
interpret Muslim theology. His central concern was the mobilisation of 
people against Western colonialism, and Islam seemed the most potent 
rallying force for this purpose. His advocacy of modernity was also 
marked by caution. He never emphasised the Western origins of the 
elements he borrowed, for fear that it might encourage a trend of admir- 
ation for the West and feelings of Islamic inferiority and helplessness 
(ibid.: 42). 

We shall refer mostly to the three years that he spent in India 
(1880-82). As a matter of fact, ‘he acquired in India his first knowledge 
of the sciences and mathematics of Europe’ (Hourani 1962: 108). He 
spent these years delivering lectures and writing a few insightful articles. 
The most controversial of these was Al-Radd ala al-Dahriyyin, the 
‘Refutation of materialists’ or, in its original Persian title, ‘The truth 
about the Neicheri sect and an explanation of the Neicheries’. The 
Refutation can however be understood properly only in the context of 
his other writings. Six of these were written for the first issues of a 
Hyderabad journal, Mu’allim-i-Shafig, while five more lectures were 
published along with these original six in the first edition of the collected 
articles of Afghani titled Magalat-i-Jamaliyyeh from Calcutta in 1884 
(Keddie 1968: 55). According to Keddie, the three striking features of 
Jamaluddin Afghani’s writings in India, which make them distinct from 
his writings elsewhere in the Islamic world, are: (a) advocacy of national- 
ism of-a linguistic or territorial variety, meaning unity of Indian 
Hindus and Muslims, with little said about the unity of Indian Muslims 
with Muslims abroad. Pan-Islamism is shelved and local nationalistic 
ideas emphasised instead, which might seem at variance with pan-Islam; 
(b) stress on the benefits of philosophy and modern science; (c) attack 
on Syed Ahmad Khan as a lackey of the imperialist government. All 
these three features appear, in one way or another, in Afghani’s attempts 
at reconciling science with Islam in India. When he talks of nationalism 
of a linguistic variety, he emphasises the cultivation and teaching of 


across expressions to the effect that in the golden age of Islam, religion was the motivat- 
ing factor in the progress of science. He even goes to the extent of saying that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose the existence of anyone who defended the old sciences against physics, 
chemistry, astronomy and other branches of modern science. 


| 
| 
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In today’s context, his most serious criticism of the ulema is quoted at 
the beginning of this article. Afghani was surprised that thewlema had 
divided science into Muslim science and European science, and thus 
forbidden the teaching of some of the useful sciences. He said that all 
‘those who forbid science and knowledge in the belief that they are safe- 
guarding the Islamic religion are really the enemies of that religion.’ The 
terms: ‘rational’ and ‘revealed’ sciences were also used by the ulema, 
emphasising a methodological distinction between the so-called Muslim 
and non-Muslim sciences. While the awail sciences, or the present-day 
European sciences, were products of the human mind, the Islamic 
sciences were based on revealed truth, i.e., they had sprung from Muslim 
religion or were closely connected with it. Conservative clérics also 
made a distinction between ‘native’ and ‘foreign’ learning (Montgomery 
1996: 77-78) and between the ‘praiseworthy sciences’ (Islamic) and the 
‘blameworthy sciences’ (awail) (Sayili 1988: 414). 

Afghani, however, was convinced that Islam was the closest of all 
religions to science and knowledge, and that there was no incompati- 
bility between them. Hence, he did not feel the need, like Syed Ahmad, to 
reinterpret Islam to make it compatible with the requirements of modern 
science. For him, the culprits were the leaders of Islam, the maulvis, who 
needed to radically change their attitude towards not only science but the 
worldiin general, which had made rapid strides in the past few hundred 
years. The minds of the Muslim logicians in India, according to Afghani, 
were filled with superstition and vanity, and there existed no difference 
between their ideas and those of the masses of the bazaar. He described 
the ulema as a very narrow wick topped by a very small flame that 
neither lights its surroundings nor gives light to others (On teaching and 
learning, cited in Keddie 1968: 107). 

Despite his anti-imperialist stance, he warned the Indian ulema 
against the rejection of foreign sciences and innovation, saying that 
while | 


the desire to protect fatherland and nationality (watan wa jins) and the 
wish to defend religion and co-religionists, that is patriotic zeal, 
national zeal and religious zeal are essential and a lot can be accom- 
lished through them, but the Muslims in India have applied the 
desire to defend religion, or religious zeal in a very bad way. For they 
have carried zeal, through misuse, to a point where it has become a 


a Today, Sardar (1980: 213) puts the same thing a little differently by constructing 
binary categories called haram science and halal science. 


( 
t 
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cause of hatred for knowledge and the sciences, and a reason for 
aversion toward industries and innovation. They believe they must out 
of religious zeal, hate and abominate what was connected with the 
opponent’s faith, even though these things were sciences and arts 
(Maqalat-i-Jamaliyyeh, cited in Keddie 1968: 130-31). 


According to Afghani, for the Indian ulema, anything not mentioned in 
Ibn Sina’s Shifa or in the Illuminist Philosophy of Shihab ad-Din 
Suhrawardy was to be ignored and condemned. This led them to aban- 
don the investigation of innovations like the phonograph,”! the camera, 
the telescope and the microscope. Given Afghani’s evolutionist per- 
ception of Islam, which will be taken up in some detail in the following 
section, the Indian ulema’s understanding appeared to him not only 
un-Islamic but ahistorical as well. 


Afghani’s encounter with Ernest Renan 


Jamaluddin Afghani’s pragmatism is best reflected in his exchanges with 
the French Islamist and Orientalist Ernest Renan in Paris. Afghani was 
one of those few Asiatics who travelled to Europe and had first-hand 
experience of the European perception of other people and religions, 
particularly Islam.” He was in Paris in 1883, just a few days before 
Renan delivered his lecture on ‘Islam and science’ at the Sorbonne, pub- 
lished subsequently in Journal des Debats in its 29 March 1883 issue. 
The same journal carried Afghani’s ‘Answer to Renan’ on 18 May 1883. 

Renan’s lecture was an articulation of the 19th century racist and 
Orientalist construction of Islam and the Arab world. It can be better 
understood by looking at his other speeches. 


The Semitic race appears to us to be an incomplete race, by virtue of 
its simplicity. This race—if I dare to use the analogy—is to the Indo- 
European family what a pencil sketch is to painting; it lacks that var- 
jety, that amplitude, that abundance of life which is the condition 
of perfectibility....the Semitic nations...have never been able to 
achieve true maturity (cited in Said 1985: 149). 


7! Hafiza as-Saut is an Arabic term meaning ‘preserver of sound’, which could refer to 
either the phonograph or possibly the telephone. Since both were invented in United States 
in 1876-77, and Afgham was wnting in a princely state in South India in 1880-81, one 
secs the eagemess with which he followed modern Western inventions 

? Edward Said observes that ‘the number of travellers from the Islamic East to Europe 
between 1800 and 1900 is minuscule when compared with the other direction’ (Said 
1985: 204) 
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Thus, for him, Islam as a Semitic religion and the Arabs as a Semitic 
race were too simple and trivial to make any meaningful contribution to 
the growth of science and philosophy. He was convinced that the Semitic 
Oriental sensibility never reached the heights attained by the Indo- 
Germanic races. What is generally called Arab science and philosophy 
is really Greek and Persian. Renan’s argument buttressed the Orientalist 
theory of origins, viz., that the Indo-European race is the source of sci- 
ence and philosophy. His first meeting with Afghani produced on him a 
‘vivid impression’. He wrote: 


Sheikh Jemmal-Eddin is an Afghan [read: not an Arab] entirely 
divorced from the prejudices of Islam; he belongs to those energetic 
races of Iran, near India, where the Aryan spirit lives so energetically 
under the superficial layer of official Islam....Sheikh Jemmal-Eddin 
is the best case of ethnic protest against religious conquest that one 
could cite... (Renan, cited in Keddie 1968: 92). 


It is ironic that Renan saw Afghani as an ideal example of ethnic 
protest against the Islamic manacle, while he was a venerated pan- 
Islamist of the Muslim world. Renan further felt ‘while I was talking 
with him, that I had before me, restored to life, one of my old acquaint- 
ances—Avicenna, Averroes, or another of those great infidels who repre- 
sented for five centuries the tradition of the human mind’ (cited in 
Keddie 1968: 92). Renan’s second point was that Islam was essentially 
hostile to science. This hostility was dominant during Arab rule and con- 
tinued under the Turks, and was only temporarily and precariously over- 
come during a short period when the Greek and Persian influences were 
strong. Here again Renan harks back to his argument of Indo-European 
racial superiority and its contribution to the Islamic intellectual tradition, 
howsoever trivial that tradition was. Renan’s hostility towards Islam 
should not be confused with his general atheism. He made it explicit that 
Islam, because it unites the spiritual and temporal realms and makes 
dogma tule in both, is ‘the heaviest chain that humanity has ever borne’ 
(cited in Keddie 1968: 17). In a later article, Renan expressed another 
strong view: 


| 
The human mind must be freed of all supernatural belief if it wishes to 


work on its essential work, which is the construction of positive sci- 
ence. This does not imply violent destruction or brusque rupture. The 
Christian does not have to abandon Christianity nor the Muslim Islam. 
The enlightened parties of Christianity and Islam should arrive at that 
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state of benevolent indifference where religious beliefs become 
inoffensive. This has happened in about half the Christian countries, let 
us hope that it will happen in Islam (Renan, cited in Keddie 1968: 93). 


Did Afghani find all this criticism outrageous? Given his reputation as 
a pan-Islamist and a defender of Islam against the inroads made by 
Western imperialism, he should have condemned outright Renan’s ran- 
cour against Islam. On the contrary, Afghani agreed with most of 
Renan’s criticism. However, he disagreed with Renan on two counts— 
first, the racist conclusion that Arabs by nature and temperament were 
inimical to science and philosophy and, second, that Islam as a whole 
was essentially hostile to science. Countering Renan’s first point, Afghani 
began by saying that it was an undeniable fact that: 


the Arab people, while it was still in the state of barbarism, rushed into 
the road of intellectual and scientific progress with a rapidity only 
equaled by the speed of its conquests, since in the space of a century, 
it acquired and assimilated almost all the Greek and Persian sci- 
ences...just as it extended its domination from the Arabian peninsula 
up to the mountains of the Himalaya and the summit of the Pyrenees 
(Afghani, cited in Keddie 1968: 184). 


Afghani continued by saying that the Greeks and Romans had built great 
monuments to science and advanced the frontiers of civilisation for 
many centuries, but that all that had collapsed and their most precious 
books been relegated to oblivion. The Arabs, ignorant and barbaric as 
they were originally, took up what had been abandoned by the civilised 
nations, rekindled the extinguished sciences, developed them and gave 
them a brilliance they had never previously had. It is a historical fact that 
the age of Arabian learning lasted about five hundred years, and co- 
incided with the darkest period of European history (Roy 1938: 69). 
Till recently, the Arabs had been credited with merely transmitting 
the Greek legacy to Europe, without introducing any significant episte- 
mological advancement in what they had received from the Greeks. 
This period has commonly been spoken of as one of ‘preservation’ 
and ‘safe-keeping’. Islamic culture—itself a vast territory of peoples 
and cultures—is said to have ‘rescued’ the heritage of Greek science and 
held it intact, perhaps even making a few additions to it here and 
there, until the West was finally prepared to ‘recover’ it in full, as its 
rightful heir (Montgomery 1996: 74). This 19th century Orientalist and 
racist inheritance continued in the history of science till Joseph 
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Needham (1954), Roshdi Rashed (1984, 1986), A.I. Sabra and many 
others intervened with their extensive researches in China and the 
Islamic world. 

One could understand the use of racist categories in the legitimation 
of imperialism, but the post-colonial situation requires a cross-cultural 
and cross-civilisational perspective to comprehend the true character of 
modern science. Even in the 1880s, however, Afghani saw through the 
Orientalist programme when he countered Renan by saying that the 
Arabs, who usurped these sciences by right of conquest, ‘developed, 
extended, clarified, perfected, completed and coordinated with a perfect 
taste and a rare precision and exactitude’ (cited in Keddie 1968: 185). He 
argued further that Byzantium and Rome were closer to the French, 
Germans and the English than they were to the Arabs, whose capital was 
Baghdad, yet all the scientific treasure remained buried underneath till the 
Arab civilisation lit up with its reflections the summits of the Pyrenees. 


The Europeans welcomed Aristotle, who had emigrated and become 
Arab; but they did not think of him at all when he was Greek and their 
neighbor. Is there not in this another proof, no less evident, of the 
intellectual superiority of the Arabs and of their natural attachment to 
philosophy? (ibid.). 


While he rejected the racism of Renan’s argument in the first case, 
Afghani had no major disagreement on the second point. He conceded 
that Islam did stifle the growth of science, but preferred to take an evo- 
lutionist view, saying that the modern Western intellectual climate was 
superior because Christianity had had an evolutionary head start on 
Islam: 


All religions are intolerant, each one in its way. The Christian re- 
ligion, I mean the society that follows its inspirations and its teach- 
ings, and is formed in its image, has emerged from the first period to 
which I have just alluded; thenceforth free and independent, it seems 
to advance rapidly on the road of progress and science, whereas 
Muslim society has not yet freed itself from the tutelage of religion.... 

In truth, the Muslim society has tried to stifle science and stop its 
progress (cited in Keddie 1968: 183). 


Afghani pointed out that Christianity had also stifled science in the past, 
and the Catholic church continued to do so, yet he was in full agreement 
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with Renan that a believing Muslim was a slave to dogma and expressed 
himself much more strongly: 


A true believer must, in fact, turn from the path of studies that have for 
their object scientific truth....Yoked, like an ox to the plow, to the 
dogma whose slave he is, he must walk eternally in the furrow that has 
been traced for him in advance by the interpreters of the law. 
Convinced, besides, that his religion contains in itself all morality and 
all sciences, he attaches himself resolutely to it and makes no effort to 
go beyond....What would be the benefit of seeking truth when he 
believes he possesses it all?... Wherefore he despises science (ibid.: 87). 


Though Afghani rejected the racist side of Renan’s argument and 
brought in an evolutionary thesis, he found it permissible to ask himself 
why Arab civilisation, after having thrown such light on the world, sud- 
denly extinguished, why this torch had not been relit since, and why the 
Arab world still remained buried in profound darkness (ibid.: 88). Close 
to a hundred years later, Lynn White Jr. expressed a similar view in his 
Dynamo and virgin reconsidered: 


The Arabic-speaking civilisation knew what science was and was pro- 
ficient in it. For four hundred years science was one of its major con- 
cerns. But a crystallisation of other values occurred in the late eleventh 
century which shifted the whole focus of Islamic culture. Science was 
abandoned, and abandoned deliberately (White 1968: 99). 


Aydin Sayili points out that Islam was remarkable for its achievements 
in the organisation and systematisation of education. The abundance of 
public libraries and schools, even of the madrasas, i.e., the schools of 
higher education, bears witness to this attitude. However, apart from cer- 
tain exceptional cases which occurred especially in the 13th and later 
centuries, the madrasas, as well as other institutions of instruction in 
Islam, were devoted almost solely to the cultivation and dissemination 
of the Islamic sciences. The awail sciences and philosophy were left 
out of the madrasa curriculum (Sayili 1988: 414).% However, after 
highlighting the regenerative role of Islam in the cultivation of science 


B The articulation of Islamic science today conveniently ignores the 11th/12th century 
binary categorisation of Islamic sciences, meant to be theological and juridical in nature, 
and the awail sciences, including the Greek secular sciences that later came to be known 
as European sciences Nasr’s concept of tauhid or Unity of Knowledge is centred only 
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and its subsequent abandonment and repression under the later Islamic 
regimes, Afghani concluded his response to Renan with a general state- 
ment, saying: 


Religions, by whatever names they are called, all resemble each other. 
No agreement and no reconciliation are possible between these re- 
ligions and philosophy [read also sciences as Afghani uses the terms 
science and philosophy interchangeably]. Religion imposes on man 
its faith and its belief, whereas philosophy frees him totally or in part 
(cited in Keddie 1968: 187). 


it 
Conclusion 


We can see in these short accounts of Syed Ahmad Khan and Jamaluddin 
Afghani a deep divergence on political issues as well as a startling con- 
vergence on several points related to their perceptions of modern sci- 
ence. Both the divergence as well as convergence can be located in their 
respective political and social contexts. Syed Ahmad Khan was rooted in 
Indian politics and history and thus confronted the issue of science and 
Islam as an Indian citizen, bound by the constraints and demands of the 
country’s politics and history. Afghani was a nomad in politics, with an 
equal eye for the politics of India, Egypt and Turkey, and wherever a 
substantial Muslim population was oppressed by British imperialism. 
Syed Ahmad avoided confrontationist politics in his dealings with the 
colonial government, believing that the Muslims in India could be 
redeemed only through cooperation with the British. For him, 1857 was 


the end of the medieval phase of Indian Muslim revivalism.... The 
‘archaic’ resistance had failed....Sayyid Ahmad turned to ‘futuristic’ 
adjustment, to alignment with the dynamics of modernism and to 
rehabilitation within the opportunities provided by the unchailenge- 
able foreign rule. This implied rejection of revivalism (Aziz Ahmad 
1960; 55-78). 


Thus, his reconciliation of science with Islam was within a collaborative 
and reformative framework, and the consistency with which he pursued 


around ithe former, leaving the awail sciences outside the purview of his definition of 
Islamicj science today. This seems an interesting case of selective amnesia, in which one 
very important chapter of the history of Islam 1s deliberately overlooked to serve the con- 
temporary political and psychological needs of some expatriate Muslun intellectuals. 
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this policy ‘widened the gulf between him and the neo-revivalist 
political consciousness of Indian Islam inspired by the political convul- 
sions of the contemporary world of Islam’ (ibid.). Afghani, on the other 
hand, represented these ‘political convulsions’, and his efforts at recon- 
ciling science with Islam were grounded in this framework. Being an 
anti-imperialist and pan-Islamist, the British to him were like ‘a dragon 
which had swallowed twenty million people, and drunk up the waters of 
the Ganges and the Indus, but was still unsatiated and ready to devour 
the rest of the world and to consume the waters of the Nile and the Oxus’ 
(ibid.: 66). Afghani’s political message caught the imagination of the 
majority of the Indian Muslim community, particularly the orthodox 
religious leadership of Dar-ul-Uloom and Nadwatul Uloom. His bitter 
denunciation of Syed Ahmad Khan’s reformist modernism and reinter- 
pretation of the Quran further strengthened these forces. Afghani 
expected ‘the Ulema to arrive at a consensus of ijtihad, needed for 
adjustment with a world in which initiative of progress was in the hands 
of non-Muslims’ (ibid.: 60). He had great expectations of the ulema, and 
wanted them to come forward and meet the challenge of modern 
science. Syed Ahmad Khan, despairing of the capacity of the ulema, at 
least in India, to rise to the occasion, took the burden of ijtihad on 
himself. This was considered an encroachment by the religious leader- 
ship and made his reformist programme not only controversial but 
unacceptable to a large number of people. 

There is one more point of convergence between Afghani and Syed 
Ahmad: both believed Islam to be capable of an evolutionary process in 
accord with the present and the future history of mankind. The difference 
between them, as always, is that ‘the Indo-Muslim “modernist” was 
always concerned with the particular, the concrete, the detailed; while his 
adversary was concerned with the general, the generalised and the 
emotionally surcharged abstract’ (Aziz Ahmad 1960: 58). 

Unfortunately, political Islam remained dominant in the 19th century 
and everything else was subservient to its political context. The future of 
science and civilisation in Islam depends critically on whether the silent 
majority reasserts itself and snatches back control of civil society, or 
whether it buckles under the ferocious onslaught of nascent revivalism 
(Hoodbhoy 1991: 63). For the moment, all seems to be lost in the race 
to displace Eurocentrism in science with Islam-centrism,™ which is as 
arbitrary and undemocratic as the former. 


% Tslam-centrism means looking at the history of science merely from the vantage point 
of Islam, ignoring or undermining the contribution of other civilisations and cultures to the 
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In memory of M.N. Srinivas 


A.M. Shah 


Professor Mysore Narasimhachar Srinivas, one of the founders of mod- 
ern sociology and social anthropology in India, was born on 16 November 
1916 in the city of Mysore, then capital of the princely state of Mysore. 
He passed-away on 30 November 1999 in Bangalore after brief hospi- 
talisation due to acute pneumonia. 

Those who want to follow Srinivas’s life, work and thought are fortu- 
nate that he has left several autobiographical accounts: four articles, 
including ‘Itineraries of an Indian social anthropologist’ (1973), “My 
Baroda days’ (1981), ‘Sociology in Delhi’ (1995a) and ‘Reminiscences 
of a Bangalorean’ (1995b), three of which have been reprinted in his book 
Indian society through personal writings (1996); and several interviews, 
including one given to Chris Fuller (1999) and another to me (forth- 
coming). In the last few years Srinivas had been writing his autobiogra- 
phy. The world will look forward eagerly to its publication, unfinished 
though it may be. I have also written a biographical essay on Srinivas, 
along with an almost complete bibliography of his works (1996). 

My association with Srinivas began on 15 June 1951, when I joined 
as a student in the B.A. class at the Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda. He had just arrived from Oxford to join the University as the 
first Professor and Head of its new Department of Sociology. I was one 
of two students for the subsidiary course on social anthropology. (A full- 
fledged:Honours course in sociology was not available at the time.) In 
May-June 1952 I had the unique opportunity of working with him for 
two months as a field assistant in Rampura, the village celebrated in 
a 
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many of his writings. I then became his student for M.A. and Ph.D., and 
later his colleague at Baroda in 1958. He moved to Delhi to establish the 
Department of Sociology at the University of Delhi in 1959, and I 
followed him in 1961. Even after he moved to Bangalore in 1972, we 
remained in constant touch up until a few days before he passed away. 
During this long association we worked together on many projects. We 
also knew each other’s families intimately. Of the many facets of his 
personality I knew, I shall write here mainly about his contributions to 
sociology and social anthropology. 

Srinivas established and strengthened several academic institutions. 
The first of these was the Department of Sociology at Baroda University, 
which he established in 1951. Srinivas did his best to put down roots in 
Baroda. He devised new syllabi, and several students enrolled not only 
at B.A. and M.A. levels but also for Ph.D.s. He recruited a good faculty, 
established rapport with academics in Gujarat, and earned a reputation 
in research both in India and internationally. As many as eight students 
successfully completed Ph.D. dissertations under his supervision, five of 
which were published as books, all well received. The University Grants 
Commission commended the work of the Department and provided 
liberal grants for faculty recruitment, research fellowships and for a 
separate building for the Department. Srinivas struck up several friend- 
ships in Baroda. In a curriculum vitae he also mentioned Gujarat as one 
of his areas of research interest. The high point of his stint at Baroda was 
reached when he and some of his close friends in other social science 
departments at the University mooted the idea of establishing an all- 
India institute of social sciences at Baroda. However, he ran into diffi- 
culties, not getting sufficient support from his colleagues. On the whole, 
he was unable to fulfil his ambition of playing a larger role at the all- 
India level. He therefore seized the opportunity to move to Delhi in 1959 
when he was approached by Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, then Vice-Chancellor of 
Delhi University. Srinivas perceived with sadness the decline of the 
Department at Baroda after his departure. 

Srinivas founded the Department of Sociology at Delhi University in 
1959 and nurtured it for twelve years. From its inception, it has provided 
quality instruction in sociology and social anthropology at the M.A. level 
through a carefully selected faculty. It has attracted a growing number of 
students from all over India and also a few from other countries. Srinivas 
gave particular attention to Ph.D. students, establishing through them a 
strong fieldwork tradition. Through his efforts. attractive scholarships 
and fellowships were instituted for them. He worked deftly to increase 
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the size of the faculty as well as the number of secretarial positions, and 
was instrumental in instituting the North-Eastern Hill Areas Programme, 
the Pakistan Area Studies Programme, and the B.A. (Honours) Pro- 
gramme. Every member of the Department was actively involved in 
research and publishing. The weekly Departmental seminars became a 
lively institution, enthusiastically attended by members of the Department 
as well as by scholars from other institutions in Delhi. The Department 
became a regular port of call for visitors from all over the world. 

The crowning achievement of the Department was its recognition as a 
Centre of Advanced Study by the University Grants Commission in 1968. 
This yielded generous grants for scholarships, fellowships, faculty pos- 
itions, secretarial staff, visiting professorships, as well as a separate build- 
ing for the Department. It was the only Centre of Advanced Study in 
Sociology in the country at the time, and helped to place sociology on par 
with economics at the Delhi School of Economics. This became a symbol 
of recognition of Srinivas’s untiring efforts to create a world-class centre 
of sociological and social anthropological learning not only for India but 
for the whole of Asia. His was indeed an untiring effort, requiring a great 
deal of sustained organisational and administrative work at the cost of 
personal research and writing. He accepted the membership of several 
committees, and cultivated the acquaintance of many bureaucrats both 
within and outside the University in order to develop the Department. 
During this phase his detractors, including some beneficiaries of his 
labours, said of him that Srinivas had become an administrator. He felt 
that this was both unkind and unfair. Srinivas remained very proud of the 
Department after he left it, because it continued and enriched his legacy. 

When V.K.R.V. Rao established the Institute for Social and Economic 
Change in Bangalore in 1972, he invited Srinivas to be its Joint Director. 
Rao frequently emphasised. the fact that the word ‘social’ preceded the 
word ‘economic’ in the name of the Institute, implying thereby 
Srinivas’s important role in building up the Institute. Srinivas on his part 
wished to create an outstanding centre for sociological and social 
anthropological learning in south India, having already established one 
in the north. Things however did not work out in the way they had 
intended. Tensions developed between the two stalwarts, and some 
amount' of bitterness surrounded Srinivas’s departure from the Institute. 
However, the two made peace in due course, and Srinivas was made first 
a member of the Institute’s board of governors and then its Chairman. 
When the National Institute of Advanced Studies was set up on the 
campus. of the famous Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, Srinivas 
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was invited to be its J.R.D. Tata Visiting Professor, an opportunity he 
cherished since it gave him ample facilities for his work and scope for 
interaction with some of the finest minds in the physical sciences. He 
held this position until the time of his passing away. 

Although sociology and social/cultural anthropology have by long 
tradition remained more or less separate in the west, it is well known by 
now that the two are largely integrated under the rubric of sociology in 
India. Srinivas studied both during his B.A. at Mysore. When he moved 
to Bombay for his M.A. and Ph.D., he found in G.S. Ghurye a teacher 
who integrated sociology and social anthropology (as well as Indology) 
under the rubric of sociology. At Oxford he worked with eminent social 
anthropologists A.R. Radcliffe-Brown and E.E. Evans-Pritchard, but at 
the end of his training there he was appointed Lecturer in Indian 
Sociology. So, when he was appointed the first Professor and Head of 
the Department of Sociology at Baroda and then the first Professor and 
Head of the Department of Sociology at Delhi, he carried forward the 
tradition of integrating sociology and social anthropology. The first two 
faculty appointments he made in Baroda were those of I.P. Desai from 
the sociology stream and Y.V.S. Nath from the anthropology stream. 
Similarly, the first four faculty appointments he made in Delhi included 
two from the anthropology stream—André Béteille and Gauranga 
Chattopadhyay—and two from sociology—M.S.A. Rao and Savitri 
Shahani. He later inducted three more from the anthropology stream— 
J.P.S. Uberoi, R.D. Sanwal and S.D. Badgaiyan—giving all of them 
designations in sociology. This was different from the staff structure 
in some other departments of sociology which included anthropology 
positions. 

Srinivas worked towards an organic integration of sociology and 
social anthropology, not merely their juxtaposition. This was clear, first 
of all, in the syllabi he formulated for B.A. and M.A. courses both at 
Baroda and at Delhi. The B.A. (Honours) course in General Sociology 
at Baroda included Kingsley Davis’s Human society (1951) along 
with E.E. Evans-Pritchard’s Social anthropology (1950) and Raymond 
Firth’s Human types (1950). He also introduced a course in the sociol- 
ogy of kinship, the basic text for which was A.R. Radcliffe-Brown’s 
‘Introduction’ to African systems of kinship and marriage (Radcliffe- 
Brown and Forde 1950). Similarly, he introduced a course in Fieldwork 
Monographs in the M.A. syllabus at Baroda. One of the monographs 
included was E.E. Evans-Pritchard’s The Nuer (1949). In Baroda he was 
constrained by the University regulations to retain the Bombay 
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University syllabus for a few years, but in Delhi he was given full 
freedom. He could therefore perfect the experiment he had started in 
Baroda. The M.A. syllabus here epitomised the integration of sociology 
and social anthropology. The course in Sociological Theory included the 
study of sociologists as well as social anthropologists, including 
Durkheim, Max Weber, Radcliffe-Brown, Evans-Pritchard, Parsons, 
Merton, Bottomore and others. The Sociology of India course included 
texts on caste as well as tribe. A course each was devoted to kinship, re- 
ligion, economy, polity, industry and social stratification, as well as 
fieldwork monographs. Every course included texts dealing with a wide 
variety of societies and cultures, traditional as well as modern, studied 
by sociologists as well as social anthropologists. Care was also taken to 
include at least one text on India in every course. This was comparative 
sociology at its best. 

Srinivas believed in teaching comparative sociology not for arriving at 
general sociological laws but for opening up students’ minds to a variety 
of societies and cultures, including the cultural diversity within India. 
According to him, there is a special reason for teaching comparative 
sociology to Indian students. Coming as they do mainly from urban, 
upper-caste, upper-class backgrounds, exposure to social and cultural 
diversities around the world and in India would help blunt, if not 
remove, their ethnocentrism and create empathy for other cultures. Most 
of us do research on India for a variety of reasons but, Srinivas used to 
say, our minds should be exposed to other societies and cultures so that 
we see our own society in a more objective light. Similarly, we should 
be sensitive to the enormous diversities within India. 

Srinivas believed in close contact between student and teacher. 
When he introduced the tutorial system at M.A. level in the Department 
of Sociology at Delhi in 1959, it was considered a novelty in the 
University; to this day the Department continues to take tutorials ser- 
iously. Similarly, he expected Ph.D. students to have constant interaction 
with their supervisors. Srinivas gave of his best to his students. He read 
every word of each dissertation draft submitted to him, and was meticu- 
lous in his remarks, commenting not only on ideas but also on matters 
of language. 

Although Srinivas followed his own agenda of research and writing, 
focused mainly on religion, caste and village, he had a very broad 
agenda of research for his students. In the days when he was being 
attacked for being a functionalist, he encouraged me to study historical 
records. He also encouraged N.R. Sheth in Baroda to work on social 
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organisation of industry, and E.A. Ramaswamy and B.S. Baviskar in 
Delhi to work on industrial labour and sugar cooperatives respectively. 
Another of his students in Baroda, R.D. Parikh, worked on the'press and 
society in Gujarat. He himself directed a project on the Okhla Industrial 
Estate near Delhi in the early 1960s. He thus opened up many new areas 
of research. On account of all these studies Srinivas helped develop 
insights into the industrial world, and his friends persuaded him to put 
them to some use. He was for many years a member of the board of 
directors of a large engineering company in Baroda. 

Whether it was the traditional subjects of tribe, caste and village, or the 
new subjects’ of industry, urban community and the hospital, Srinivas’s 
preferred method of investigation was fieldwork or participant obser- 
vation. He wrote and talked about it with passion. Although he advocated 
its scientific value, in the sense that every field study brought to light 
systematically collected new data and tested existing general ideas, he also 
pointed out its human value, that is, what it did for the individual field- 
worker. While I was conducting my first fieldwork in the Panchrmahals 
district in Gujarat during April-May 1953, he sent me a postcard from 
Mysore: 


I hope you will try to see the universe in the way your villagers do. To 
do this you must not only collect the usual data, but try to go beyond 
it—it requires an exercise of imaginative sympathy. And you should 
come out—or try to—of this when writing up. This part of fieldwork 
is like a novelist’s experience. 


He constantly endeavoured to refine his ideas about the nature and 
importance of fieldwork. During his last trip to Delhi in September 
1999, he negotiated with Oxford University Press to bring out a second 
edition of our book, The fieldworker and the field (Srinivas, Shah and 
Ramaswamy 1979), for which he planned to write an introduction. 

_ Srinivas was not only an advocate of fieldwork, but he was himself a 
master craftsman. I had the opportunity of observing him at work in 
Rampura, when I stayed with him as his assistant during his last field 
trip for two months from mid-April to mid-June of 1952. We rose quite — 
early each morning and, having quickly completed our morning chores, 
we set out to visit the various parts of the village and its fields. He talked 
with all kinds of people, men and women of all castes, classes and age 
groups. Despite his being a bachelor the villagers did not mind his talk- 
ing even to young women. He had a knack of establishing an instant rap- 
port with people and ferreting out information from them. He would 
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observe intensely all kinds of events in the village such as weddings, 
religious rituals, festivals, harvests and disputes. Sometimes we went on 
long trips outside the village. We once visited his ancestral village, 
Arakere. Usually at the end of the day, but sometimes also at lunch- 
break, he would make notes in a diary. Occasionally he took down notes 
on the spot, while observing an event such as a wedding. He had gained 
the confidence of the villagers to such an extent that they did not con- 
sider it an intrusion if he took notes in the midst of an event. I would read 
his notes the next day. They were a meticulous record of events, conver- 
sations and observations, interspersed occasionally with theoretical 
reflections. I also drew genealogical charts for him. These notes and 
other field materials such as maps, censuses, genealogical charts and 
photographs are Srinivas’s precious legacy, and should be preserved. As 
far as I know, only the processed notes were destroyed in the fire at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, in 
1970. His handwritten diaries must have survived. 

A few years ago, Srinivas and I discussed the idea of preserving field 
notes and other ethnographic materials. We felt that whatever the future 
held for the fieldwork tradition—we have witnessed a decline in recent 
years—the records of its practice in the country over the last fifty years 
or so should be preserved for posterity. He discussed a plan to organise 
a workshop on this subject, with a friend at the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur, and asked me to write a note for it. On my part, 
I persuaded my colleagues at the Department of Sociology at Delhi 
University to submit a proposal to create an archival unit in the five-year 
plan (1995-99) of the Centre of Advanced Study. The idea was to create 
this unit either in the Department itself or in the Ratan Tata Library of the 
Delhi School of Economics. The Visiting Committee of the University 
Grants Commission ignored this proposal completely. I hope the idea 
will be picked up again in the national interest, and a beginning could be 
made with preserving Srinivas’s field materials. 

Although an enthusiastic advocate of the fieldwork method, Srinivas 
was not dogmatic about it. He was fully aware of its shortcomings. In a 
classic paper, ‘A joint family dispute in a Mysore village’ published in 
1952 (1952a), he showed vividly how field notes were like historical 
documents requiring interpolations of ideas and insights to interconnect 
them and make sense of them. He had himself used historical documents 
in his papers on other disputes in Rampura (see his book, /ndian society 
through personal writings, 1996), and had also used modern historical 
works in writing his book Social change in modern India (1966). 
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He always encouraged me in my work on historical sociology. He 
encouraged R.D. Parikh to work on newspapers in Gujarat, and Veena 
Das to work on caste puranas and other such texts. 

The greatest contribution of Srinivas’s lifelong research, writing and 
teaching has been to project what he called the ‘field view’ over the 
‘book view’ of Indian society and culture. To the younger generation of 
sociologists and social anthropologists, this may seem a trite point. But 
to appreciate it one has to go back to the literature of the 1940s and 
1950s on Indian society and culture, from which students acquired only 
a book view of their society. Thus, what they read about the caste 
system focused on the varna view of it. Even now textbooks in social 
studies at the school level impart only this view, and students carry it 
with them to college and university. Many of us have experienced over 
the years that even though we teach our B.A. and M.A. students that 
varna and jati are different, answers to questions on caste in their 
examinations focus only on varna. Similarly, our consciousness about 
religion, family, marriage, and many other aspects of life has been 
shaped by the ancient texts. Srinivas tried to change this by elaborating 
the field view of society. He often referred to it as the worm’s-eye view, 
as against the bird’s-eye view of economists and planners. Thus, he 
aroused the consciousness of the elite and the middle classes about the 
culture of the masses to a greater extent than many leftists. This does not 
however mean that he was ignorant of the active role of texts, particu- 
larly vernacular versions, in people’s lives, or was averse to their study. 
He narrated the Kaveri myth in his Coorg book (1952b), and explained 
its role in Coorg life. 

Srinivas refused to espouse the cause of any theory or ‘ism’, except 
that he called himself an empiricist. Towards the end of his life he had 
begun to envisage the possibility of the study of even the self via-a-vis the 
other as an ethnographic field. Although he would not call himself a 
structuralist, he believed that the potential of the idea of social structure 
had not been explored to the fullest extent. He vehemently opposed his 
being branded as a functionalist, often saying that this label was used by 
his detractors, particularly the leftists, to denigrate his work. It is true that 
he was under the influence of Radcliffe-Brown’s functionalism when he 
wrote his book on Coorg, but he soon corrected himself under Evans- 
Pritchard’s influence. A hangover of functionalism was discernible in 
him during the first few years of his stay in Baroda. However, this soon 
disappeared and the understanding of change became his passion. As 
early as 1955, he was so enthusiastic about my taking up a study of 
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change through historical records that I have never been able to accept 
this allegation of his being a functionalist. Each time we met he inquired 
about my forthcoming book on the history of a village in Gujarat. He 
even announced it in his interview with Chris Fuller (1999). I had just 
photocopied its penultimate draft to send to him for his comments 
when he passed away. I feel deeply disappointed that he did not have the 
satisfaction of seeing it in print and that I did not have the opportunity of 
benefiting from his comments. 

Although Srinivas was not a structural-functionalist as such, he saw a 
certain heuristic value in the way these concepts enabled students to see 
social institutions in relation to one another as well as to isolate the more 
enduring elements from ephemeral ones in the on-going social scene. 
This is precisely why his work on Coorg is of such great value, coming 
at a time when elements of Indian culture were often seen in isolation 
from one another. 

One of Srinivas’s abiding concerns in scholarship was the problem of 
Indian unity. This was the unifying idea behind his twin concepts of san- 
skritisation and the dominant caste. Emulation of the culture of upper 
castes by lower castes—the better-known meaning of sanskritisation— 
formed only one aspect of it. The other and equally important aspect was 
the spread of Sanskritic culture throughout the length and breadth of 
India. Thus, Srinivas said frequently that Hinduism spread without an 
explicit ideology of proselytisation. Dominant castes played this role 
everywhere. He said once in a conversation, ‘After all, societies don’t 
work like machines. Every society needs a dominant group to keep its 
unity.” He was, however, perceptive enough to see the divisive and dis- 
ruptive role of caste in modern India. 

Srinivas was always ready to modify his views if convincing empir- 
ical evidence and logical arguments were made available to him. I experi- 
enced this early in my relationship with him. In his first article on 
Rampura, ‘Social structure of a Mysore village’ (1951), also the inaug- 
ural article of the series on village studies in The economic weekly that 
resulted in his edited volume India’s villages (1955), the introductory 
paragraph quoted Sir Charles Metcalfe’s well-known description of the 
Indian village community as an unchanging, self-sufficient republic. In 
my historical study of a Gujarat village I found that this was a false 
description. I discussed the point with Srinivas and we decided to jointly 
write a paper on ‘The myth of self-sufficiency of the Indian village’ 
(1960), Nevertheless, he did not agree with Dumont and Pocock that 
the village was not a social reality but only an architectural unit. He 
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M.N. Srinivas on sociology and social 
change in India: Extracts 
from an interview 


Satish Deshpande 


[Professor Srinivas visited Delhi in mid-December 1998, when the 
University of Delhi awarded him an honorary doctorate as part of its 
75th anniversary celebrations. On that occasion, we had discussed with 
him our plans for a workshop on the intellectual and institutional history 
of sociology and social anthropology in India being organised by the 
Sociology Unit of the Institute of Economic Growth. Professor Srinivas 
was enthusiastic about the workshop and offered many suggestions. We 
were hoping that he would deliver the inaugural address at our work- 
shop, and we also wanted to involve him in a larger effort at compiling 
an archive of interviews with senior scholars that would help document 
disciplinary history. It was in this context that I requested him for an 
interview when on a visit to Bangalore later the same month. Professor 
Srinivas agreed readily, and we met in his office at the National Institute 
of Advanced Studies on the morning of 29 December 1998, where he 
spoke ‘almost non-stop for about ninety minutes. 

Since it was intended as an exploratory interview for our planned 
archive, I had no detailed questionnaire and wanted only to indicate 
the broad areas of disciplinary history that we would have liked him to 
elaborate on in future conversations. Unfortunately, due to delays in 
funding, the planned workshop could not be finalised for a long time. We 
had just received confitnation of funding and were about to write to 
Professor Srinivas when we heard that he had passed away after a brief 
illness: 





Satish Deshpande is at the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi. 
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Given below are brief excerpts from this interview. I have omitted 
topics on which Professor Srinivas has written extensively (such as his 
early education and training) or those that are mainly of archival inter- 
est, and included his observations on sociology and social change in 
contemporary India that might be of more general interest. It must be 
emphasised that Professor Srinivas did not get to see the transcript of the 
interview, and that I bear the responsibility for transcription and editing. 
I have tried to stay as close as possible to the verbatim transcript while 
summarising the text and making it more readable. Interpolations are 
indicated by square brackets, and the questions are in italics.] 


Q: I wanted you to elaborate on something which you had briefly men- 
tioned, that in the generation before you, scholars who went abroad to 
study (such as G.S. Ghurye or K.P. Chattopadhyay) took it for granted 
that they would return to India after their studies. Was it any different in 
your generation? 


MNS: In my generation too, we all felt we had to come back.... In the 
sciences, for instance, one of my close friends was Bal Tilak, who 
became the director of the National Chemical Laboratory, he came back; 
he was already married though. And then there was another Ahmad, who 
did Arabic studies at Oxford. He came back to Aligarh and Jater on he 
went to the Indian Institute of Advanced Study; he married an 
Englishwoman and he came back to India.... Even in Cambridge, 
I.G. Patel came back—I.G. Patel was my contemporary. And then 
another Patel who was into management and so on, Madhubhai Patel, he 
returned. And K.J. Shah, he was a student of Wittgenstein in Cambridge, 
he came back. And then there was Deshmukh’s younger brother, he came 
back and joined the Reserve Bank. And K.S. Krishnaswamy was some- 
what junior to me—he was at the LSE—he came back. K.N. Raj came 
back, K.R. Narayanan came back.... ĮI think you have raised an important 
point about which I was insensitive... or non-sensitive. You know, for 
these people the excitement of an independent India was the magnet. 

I left Oxford in July 1947 and I was here in August. I remember 
on August 15th in Subbarayan Kere listening to the speeches of 
Radhakrishnan and others... there was a large crowd and the excitement 
of Independence was there. I think you know, unknown to ourselves we 
were all deeply nationalistic....Partly because the British were there, you 
see, the British were very neccessary for our nationalism. And Gandhi 
was our hero.... I mean though we might disapprove of this or that of 
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Gandhi, we might be very critical, but we were all admirers.... We were 
also admirers of Nehru and Rajaji and the whole batch of leaders. They 
were... by and large they were not like the leaders today, they were very 
different people. And all of us wanted to return. I don’t think I had any 
programme of doing wonders here, but I felt I had to get back.... 

I applied for a job in the Anthropological Survey of India. I applied 
when 'I was in England and Evans-Pritchard was temporarily absent, so 
Meyer Fortes wrote a long recommendation for me. He also wrote to 
Krishna Menon for funds for research. Krishna Menon never even 
answered the letter. ..[laughs]. Meyer Fortes and Evans-Pritchard were 
in the'London School of Economics around thé time that Krishna Menon 
was there, you see, but Krishna Menon was a complete politico, he 
didn’t care for academics, you see, and he didn’t even answer Fortes’s 
letter. But I applied for a job at the ASI and I came back in the beginning 
of August and I was here for Independence Day and in November I was 
invited for a interview, and I went. 

The head of the Anthropological Survey was a man called Guha, 
B.S. Guha, who was a physical anthropologist with a D.Sc. from 
Harvard. He didn’t know anything about social anthropology, and I think 
I was... I probably did not show the signs of deference which a person 
should show to a teacher or to any person who is interviewing you. And 
I got the impression from my interview that my answers were not liked 
by him because I kept contradicting him and everything he said and he 
was surprised and annoyed at my replies.... And then I came back to 
Bangalore via Bombay, and at my Bombay address my brother had for- 
warded a letter from Evans-Pritchard saying, will you please let me 
know whether you will accept a lectureship at Oxford, and I need a 
letter from you to proceed with the arrangements. I wrote to him saying 
yes, because I was sure I was not getting a job anywhere. 

And then sometime in 1948, I think March or April or maybe 
February, I got a letter signed by Mountbatten. I was offered a job as a 
Class I officer starting at 300 rupees as an officer in the Anthropological 
Survey. And I wrote back saying, look I have just accepted an offer from 
Oxford, and two years hence I can join you. Guha accused me of accept- 
ing a job while I was being interviewed for another. ..[laughs]. Can you 
imagine the logic? I think according to him I should have waited till I 
had heard from the Anthropological Survey before I accepted Oxford. I 
mean { never knew I was going to get a reply, and a positive reply at that. 
And the attraction of the [Oxford] offer! Evans-Pritchard knew what I 
wanted... he said the first year of your appointment you can spend in a 
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village of your choice. And that changed entirely my outlook on anthro- 
pology, that ten months of 1948 living in Rampura.... 

Anyway, I’m glad I didn’t get into the Anthropological Survey. The 
best thing is to stay away from such organisations. I was offered even a 
Secretaryship in the Government of India in the Ministry of Education. 
I am frightened of these bureaucracies. You see, the argument put for- 
ward is: If you people fight shy of it, who will do it? I think a person will 
be sucked into it you see. It must be somebody who is in the bureau- 
cracy, who knows it, who can change it. 


Q: Did you discuss the question of coming back, or was it taken for 
granted? 


I wanted to come back, and Evans-Pritchard wanted me to stay on. I 
mean, he knew I wanted to come back but he also wanted me to stay 
there longer, and he even told me that if I stayed for another three or five 
years he would recommend me for a higher position in the department. 
But I didn’t agree, I didn’t say yes to him. There were various factors.... 
One, I felt I had to come back and do what I could here; and two, there 
are always kinship ties here and I wanted to be here; and three, I felt that 
if I did not come I might miss the chance of coming. The point is that 
people won’t wait for you, you see. It is true that in the case of econom- 
ics there was a sudden expansion and we invited Jagdish Bhagwati, 
Amartya Sen, I.G. Patel and so on to Delhi School of Economics, but I 
think that is very, very unusual. I thought if I didn’t come back I might 
miss my chance of coming back. I wanted to stay here and work. And 
another immediate cause was the fact that in the two years of my stay 
there was hardly any sunlight...[laughs]. Hardly a fortnight of sunlight 
in two years, you See, so I felt that I should be here! But at the same time 
J was drawn to the department at Oxford—a wonderful department, it 
was at the peak of its creativity.... 


Q: There’s been a lot of discussion, you’ve also talked about it even as 
early as Social change in modern India, about how your identity as an 
Indian was always foregrounded by reviewers of different sorts. Do you 
know of any other third world country scholars who studied their own 
societies at that time? 


You know you must look at Edmund Leach’s Social anthropology. 
There he has a chapter or an important section on studying one’s own 
society. And he comes to the conclusion that somehow the outsider is 
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at an advantage—the prejudices the insider acquires while living in a 
society prevents him from being objective, you see. (You know Edmund 
Leach started his professional life in China.... He came from a rich 
family and was a mathematics or engineering graduate from Cambridge, 
and then he went to China. It was his Chinese experience that drew him 
into anthropology. He gave up engineering and became an anthropologist.) 
He cites four Chinese studies, and one of them is Fei Hsiao-Tung [1962] 
who wrote a book called ‘Rural life in Southern China’ or something like 
that in the 1930s, with an introduction by Malinowski. Leach attacks the 
other three studies, saying they are really not studies of one’s own soci- 
ety. And then he says that the fourth study by Fei Hsiao-Tung is a 
marvel: how in eight weeks he was able to get data which an outsider 
could not have got, and it was a pioneering study.... This contradicts 
the thesis he starts with. I’ve pointed this out, in ‘Insider vs. outsider’... 
But Leach is a very warm person, and when we met he was very warm 
towards me and he inscribed this book very warmly and gave it to me, 
and I wrote a review of it—a laudatory review. And later on when I was 
handling the problem of studying one’s own society I found it was 
[problematic].... 


Q: From your time at Oxford do you remember anybody who was going 
back to study his own society, like you did? 


No. I don’t think... no, they didn’t go back. In fact, Jit Uberoi is a very 
interesting case in point. He got a grant to study Afghanistan, an Afghan 
village, and Max [Gluckman] his supervisor, wanted me to be his field 
supervisor from Delhi. And I wrote to Max and suggested that, when 
Punjab has not been studied by an insider, and Jit was very well 
equipped, why should Jit go to Afghanistan? Maybe it was not a very 
wise letter on my part, you know, I think Jit had every right to be 
annoyed with it. He wrote to Max saying, ‘I will not go to Punjab, I will 
study Afghanistan,’ and he stuck to it. I think he was right. I think this 
impulse must come from within.... 

You don’t find this. It was beginning in England... one of the students 
in Oxford went and studied Selfridges [?]... but it was never published. 
But where it began in a way was in Manchester—Ronnie Frankenberg 
wrote, about Welsh villages. But Ronnie Frankenberg was not from 
Wales you see... this is the interesting part—he took advantage of the 
diversity within England. This is where I say in India the diversity is 
so great that you can study your neighbour, because there is enough 
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difference between you and him. People have frequently told me... even 
Evans-Pritchard once told me... why don’t you go and study the Indians 
in Kenya, and so on. I mean it would have been a good idea. I wish I had 
spent some time in East Africa looking at the Indians; it would have 
helped me. But this country is so rich in diversity and I felt I had to do 
something to cover this diversity you see.... 


Q: What is striking about the early literature on the theme of social 
change in India is that it becomes relatively sophisticated very early, in 
the 1950s and ’60s itself. We seem to have more complex accounts of the 
process of social change compared to the much more schematic, much 
cruder models that were in use at around the same time for other Third 
World countries. Why is this?—what made the discipline precocious in 
India, ..? 


What happened is that, when I came back, I had to attend to things in my 
environment. And so instead of studying cross-cousin marriage among 
the Gonds in central India or grandfather—-granddaughter marriage which 
is the kind of problem which Ghurye also addressed—Ghurye did other 
things also, I mean one must be fair to Ghurye—I said what is happen- 
ing to caste, you see, caste in modern India. 

And also, that was a period when crucial changes were occurring in 
India. It marked the beginning of Independence, the beginning of very 
serious social change and if we didn’t catch the villages then... villages 
and tribes ... then we would have missed a historic opportunity. And so 
we concentrated and so village studies came in. And at that time there 
was Freddie Bayly studying Orissa, Kim Marriott was in UP studying a 
village near Aligarh, and then Kathleen Gough was studying Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu, and later, in the mid-fifties, Scarlett Epstein was studying 
two villages in Karnataka, and then Dubey was studying that 
Shamirpet... and all this got published [Srinivas 1955]. And that book 
exerted a remarkable influence out of proportion to the scholarship, 
because it roused the interest of the people. And village studies ceased 
to be the monopoly of agricultural economists and agronomists, who 
had reduced villagers to a series of statistics using production figures, [to 
talk about] their poverty and their inefficiency.... Completely an out- 
sider’s picture of the villager.... I think there anthropologists did a 
better job—-we presented the villager from the inside, which I think was 
a very important thing. 
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Q: In your writings, you mention returning to the Coorg material which 
you collected under Ghurye—retuming to it after Oxford, so to speak— 
when the theme of change suddenly seems to come up. Did this have 
something to do with Independence and the atmosphere at that time...? 


No, actually, even when I was observing the Coorgs I could see the 
changes. Ghurye wanted me to investigate their ancestral tombs. That 
was his interest and that was the starting point of his encouraging me. 
But when I went to observe one wedding I remember the then IG of 
Police of Mysore catering to the wedding guests.... You know, coffee, 
the prosperity it brought for the Coorgs... the sudden building of big 
houses and entertaining of Europeans... that was there, and I could see 
it even then. But my interest was in traditional Coorg culture and so that 
interest blocked out this. But I could not help seeing it since J was there 
and some of it got incorporated.... So you see, unless you were very 
deficient, you could see the changes in the lifestyles of the Coorgs. And 
also the army—I mentioned that there were 3,300 Coorgis in the Indian 
Army and at that time the population of Coorgs in Coorg was about 
42,000 or so, and that is a pretty large proportion. So the Army was 
transforming Coorg, you see. So you could not be insensitive to changes. 


Q: Social anthropology as a discipline, particularly at the time that you 
were trained in it, was not primarily oriented towards change. On the 
one hand that was your training, and on the other hand here was a soci- 
ety which, as you just described, was clearly changing. Did you feel any 
tension between your training and what you saw? 


This is a very interesting point. One of the side-effects of this is I’ve 
been criticised: ‘Srinivas is a structural functionalist, so he is not sensi- 
tive to change,’ as though it were a logical thing. I have been accused by 
several people. But to me, you know, when the field takes you over, your 
theoretical framework breaks down. I mean if you are an honest field 
worker. The field is a great educator. This is why I insisted on field work. 
You may go out with structuralism, you may go out with structural func- 
tionalism, or you may go out with Marxism.... In fact once Panini men- 
tioned that in JNU he would get students who were very active marxists 
and after one year of field work with building workers or somebody, 
they would come back... and... you know the field would have left its 
impression on them. So I think that the field is a great teacher. 
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And then, regarding Social change in modern India, even before that, 
what happened was that the Coorg book [Srinivas 1952] was picked up 
by Chicago. At that time Milton Singer and Robert Redfield were inter- 
ested in the study of civilisations. Milton’s training was in psychology 
and philosophy—his Ph.D. thesis was on shame and guilt—and the two 
came together, and the study of civilisations was very attractive to them. 
And they suddenly discovered in the Coorg book that society existed in 
a civilisation and must be studied, and they picked on sanskritisation and 
westernisation. Milton came in 1954 and he organised a seminar, for 
which my ‘Note on sanskritisation’ was written. That means I was 
already handling problems of social change, though I did not know J was 
handling problems of social change.... 

And then I was invited to give the Tagore lectures [at the University 
of California at Berkeley, in 1963] and I picked social change in modern 
India [as my theme]. Probably it was a very unwise decision on my part, 
because the first drafts were not at all good. But I got a year at the Centre 
and I devoted the entire year [to the revisions]. You see, I am not a theor- 
ist... you know André [Béteille] has said this, and he is quite correct, I 
am not a theorist. But when I absorb a certain amount of material, I don’t 
impose any categories on it; the material and my absorption gives the 
pattern to me. That way the four chapters [of Social change in modern 
India (1966)] were written. You see, the point is that the last chapter 
{‘On studying one’s own society’] came as a natural [sequel] to that, 
though it was not in the [original] four lectures. When I was writing it 
up [as a book], I thought I should lay down my situation, [that] of a man 
studying his own society. 


Q: In the post-Independence period there seemed to be one school of 
thought which was closely allied with the state and developmental pro- 
grammes and so on, and another school of thought which felt some dis- 
tance ought to be maintained. You seem to belong to the latter school. 
Could you say something more about this, the 1950s, and that context? 


You know, when people talked about the Constitution and planning I 
regarded them as unrealistic. I am not mentioning it as a virtue of mine, 
but as a failure. You see they talk about planning, and then you go to the 
village or the slum and you meet ordinary people, and you find that it had 
not touched them, you see. And the other thing is that I always felt that I 
shouldn’t get too close to the government. I was offered umpteen jobs at 
various times in the government, and even in the UNESCO, but I said no. 
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I don’t know, I really can’t explain it, I always felt that I should be an 
observer and I shouldn’t get involved in that. The contrast is, I don’t know 
if you will agree, I feel A.R. Desai was the other side. Though he was a 
Marxist he talked about planning—even if he was anti-government, and 
he was studying peasant struggles and so on—but somehow [he believed 
in] planning you see. The plan will do this the plan will do that.... I prob- 
ably had a very... kind of illiterate scepticism about planning. And also 
the other thing I found the Ford Foundation bringing in rural sociology. 
That Douglas Ensminger he was a rural sociologist... 


Q: Did you meet him? What did you think of Ensminger? 


Yes... [I did meet him].... He brought his teacher... [they had just] 
visited a village, and he gave me a ‘manhattan’—I didn’t know a man- 
hattan was a drink, you see!—and then I had dinner with him. And he 
talked about villages and community projects.... Ensminger was a well- 
intentioned man. He was well-intentioned, but he wielded a lot of power 
and that power went to his head. I remember his telling somebody in my 
presence, such and such a chief minister wanted to see him, but he told 
him no.... He became a kind of a second ambassador of the United 
States, and he could go and see the Prime Minister. Nehru encouraged 
the Community Development Project thanks to Ensminger.... In fact I 
once asked Ensminger if he would write about his influence in the 
Government of India. He half agreed, and then I don’t think he got clear- 
ance from the Ford Foundation.... 

But I think, you know, [that] nothing is more useless than American 
rural sociology for India. You can get benefit from anthropology, and 
sociology, not rural sociology. Because it’s so different, you see, our 
environment.... 


Q: Did you have any views on the involvement of the foundations Ford, 
Rockefeller and so on, in financing this kind of research? 


No, Rockefeller didn’t come into the picture much, it was Ford Founda- 
tion you know. I tell you one thing that increasingly I find all these foun- 
dations are becoming involved in the determination of the direction 
of research, whether it is gender studies, micro studies on supply of 
drinking water in villages, or sanitation in villages.... I think these 
things should be done by our government. This should be the job of our 
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government, to develop infrastructure, and I don’t see why they should 
be doing this. 

There’s a bigger problem here which I am really getting frightened 
of.... All our institutions in the social sciences are being driven by pro- 
jects and the foreign ones... there are two things involved: first of all, I 
object to institutions being project-driven; secondly, the agendas of our 
country being determined by foreigners, that I am not comfortable with 
at all. What I am saying is that I am not anti-foreigner, no, I believe 
ultimately in the community of scholars. I have had too many very close 
friends... you know I can’t forget my indebtedness to Radcliffe-Brown, 
Evans-Pritchard and my friends at Oxford ... and Milton [Singer] was 
a very dear friend of mine... and I have friends all over the world, all 
over the world. I believe there is an international community of scholars. 
The last thing I would be is a kind of xenophobe. But I do believe the 
determination of agendas of third world countries by foreign founda- 
tions is something which I don’t accept. I think it is more a gut-level 
thing. I think we should determine our agendas, and it is the government 
which should be concerned about supplying drinking water and devel- 
Oping infrastructure, good roads and so on. 

And the other thing is that they determine academic ratings... they 
influence academic rankings, and that means your good people are taken 
away by them, and then there is what J call raiding of Indian institutions 
by foreign institutions and foreign foundations. I think this is something 
we should be concerned about. Just recently Mr. Vajpayee has said ‘Jai 
jawan, jai kisan, jai vigyan.’ Okay, but I think ‘Jai samaj vigyan’ should 
be added because without social sciences, science and technology can’t 
deliver the goods. And also, [to determine] what kind of development 
you are going to have, there I think social sciences should be involved 
and also a certain amount of social philosophy. Some kind of open 
debate should be there about the kind of means, the kind of goals. 

In this sense, you know, the funding of social science institutions 
is a very serious problem now. You have to take projects, and then it 
becomes project-oriented and then you lose your identity.... So I am 
quite concerned. But where does funding come from? I think Indian 
industry is not enlightened enough. I think we need a strong social sci- 
ence forum to put our case. I think the governments are aware of the 
importance of economics because of budgets and so on, and they are 
aware of politics because of voting, but they have not heard of sociology 
or social anthropology.... 
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GAURI VISWANATHAN, Outside the fold: Conversion, modernity and belief. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1998. xx + 332 pp. Plates, notes, appendix, 
bibliography, index. 


Outside the fold is a fascinating book that analyses religious conversion as a 
process with contextual and multiple meanings. Treating conversion as a site for 
negotiating worldliness by means of changing religious belief, the book explores 
how the modern secular world-view—in its statist as well as its other forms— 
has marginalised the element of belief in religious conversion and its intimate 
link in ensuring essential rights to the disenfranchised. The book adopts a trans- 
cultural perspective that refuses to treat the debates on, and acts of, conversion 
in the west and its colonies as independent of each other, but sees them as 
mutually interconnected. It also differs from usual conversion studies in that it 
foregrounds the subjectivities of the converts themselves rather than of the 
missionaries. 

The argument of the book unfolds through nuanced readings of the biog- 
raphies of prominent converts like John Henry Newman, Pandita Ramabai, 
Annie Besant and Babasaheb Ambedkar. This does not mean that the book leaves 
out the voices of ordinary converts, whom we encounter as Huchi and Charlotte 
Abraham in the pages of the book. In addition, ıt also engages with key areas of 
colonial governance such as judicial processes attempting to ensure the civil 
rights of converts, and the census operations which narrativised the identities of 
converts in particular ways. 

The book argues that John Henry Newman’s conversion to Catholicism in 
1845 was an act of affirming heterogeneity against the homogenising tendencies 
of secular nationalism in England. The story of Pandita Ramabai’s conversion 
to Christianity is, however, of a different order. In resisting cooptation by both 
Christian and Hindu culture, and ın tenaciously attempting to constitute a reli- 
gious subjectivity unmediated by the authority of the church, she employed 
belief'as a way of self-fashioning. Annie Besant’s conversion to theosophy had 
contradictory outcomes. At one level, it gave rise to a kind of anti-colonialism 
which anchored itself in Aryanism, at another level, ıt prepared the ground for 
the model of commonwealth that upheld the concept of empire even while de- 
legitimising rule by force. Turning to Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism, 
the book examines why the framer of the Indian constitution did not rely on 
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the secular state for the enfranchisement of the Dalits, but instead chose a 
reinterpreted Buddhism. Interestingly, ıt shows how Ambedkar’s failure to break 
the perceived lınk between Hinduism and India, and his dependence on the state 
to disseminate the new ethical system which he envisioned for India, rendered 
his political project incomplete. The chapters on Ramabai, Besant and 
Ambedkar depart in important ways from existing scholarship and establish new 
ways of looking at old issues 

In explonng those areas of colonial governance which had a direct bearing on 
the issue of conversion, Viswanathan sifts through court testimonies by converts 
and shows how the rights-based judicial discourse tnvialised their religious 
experience and treated them as though they were not really converts. The vio- 
lence of not acknowledging belief as part of the convert’s self-definition pushed 
belief into other domains uncolonised by the state. Moving on to the British 
census, the book does not take comfort ın the academic common sense that the 
census valorised certain analytical categones. Instead, 1t traces how the census 
contructed narrative plots which made visible certain analytical categories such 
as Caste and religion in particular forms. Here, one gets to see how the census 
narratives on conversion to Islam denied the Muslims a self-standing religious 
identity by constituting them as former Hindus, and by locating the reason for 
their conversion in the inherent conditions of Hinduism itself. 

Each of the chapters in the book is self-contained: in their independence, they 
establish the common point that there exists a strong link between the struggle 
for basic rights and the rejection of secular ideologies. In this context, one 
cannot but endorse the book's search for a form of secularism which can “accom 
modate and absorb the reality of religion and the power of religious conviction 
experienced by believers, while at the same time protect the rights of those who 
believe differently’. But what are the conditions which can make such a secular- 
ism possible? The book leaves us guessing. 


Madras Institute of Development Studies M.S.S. PANDIAN 


Rowena Rosinson, Conversion, continuity and change: Lived Christianity in 
southern Goa. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 236 pp. Figures, plates, 
notes, references, glossary, bibliography, index. Rs. 375 (hardback). 


The book under review is largely an anthropological study of the Catholic com- 
munity in a village in south Goa. Posed as a description of socio-religious organ- 
isation and historical transformation, the work is an attempt to address aspects 
constitutive of the community. Its conceptual matrix is premised on the point that 
a singular focus on either continuity or change is insufficient to capture the dy- 
namics of the process. Robinson argues, instead, for a framework of continuity in 
change, maintaining that this could luminate the agential modes through which 
subjects appropriate symbols of a new socio-religious order. By underlining the 
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imperative of grasping the Catholic community's relative distinctiveness as well as 
its embeddedness in a regional Hindu ethos, the author 1s able to slant the 
investigation of ‘lived Christianity’ in a pronouncedly anthropological direction. 

The historical context of conversion to Catholicism in the 16th century forms 
the backdrop of the study. It enables the author to foreground the modes and 
effects of conversion as well as the nexus between religion and politics in 
colonial Goa. Broadly two phases are distinguished: an initial phase (early 
16th century) and a later phase. In the initial phase, a strong attack was launched 
against Hinduism and Hindu practices in the region of what has come to be 
termed the Old Conquests. It involved the destruction of temples and idols, pro- 
hibition of ceremonies, festivals and other ritual practices. A number of families 
underwent conversion either under the threat of violence and loss of property, or 
drawn by the offer of material benefits like employment. Added to this was the 
threat of the Inquisition (1560-1812), which was instituted to stop converts from 
lapsing into Hindu practices, but was also used against those Hindus perceived 
to be preventing others from converting. The later phase of conversion (from the 
late 18th century onwards) in fresh areas of the New Conquests was not as viru- 
lent, attributable perhaps to a changed political climate. 

It is against this background that Robinson weaves ethnographic details from 
the field. She analyses aspects of caste organisation, kinship patterns, land- 
ownership and inheritance in order to show that, but for some change in caste 
patterns, there are significant continuities in the indigenous set-up even after 
conversion. (The Catholic annua! ritual cycle as well as their life-cycle ntuals 
are seen to provide further evidence of a criss-crossing of Hindu and Chnstian 
practices.) The descnption of church rites surrounding birth and baptism, mar- 
riage and death, indicates the extent of adaptation accomplished in the realms of 
domestic and kin organisation. With specific reference to caste, Robinson’s 
ethnography suggests that while pollution practices are given up upon conver- 
sion to Catholicism, caste endogamy as well as ideas of status and social prece- 
dence continue to be important. Notions of caste hierarchy also enter the church 
in interesting ways, be it through seating arrangements or conferral of church 
privileges on certain castes. The church confratemines, for instance—described 
by the author as associations that play an important role in the organisation of 
church feasts—are inflected with caste. They usually consist of the dommant 
higher castes (Gauncar), whereas the Sudras form a distinct minor confraternity. 
The power and privileges of the former under Christianity are seen to 
replicate the earlier pattern, where they had controlled temple activities and cele- 
brations. The analysis of the contexts of church ritual thus tells us not only of the 
role of the church in the village community, but also the nature of interaction 
between different groups. The conflicts over church privileges testify to the 
extent to which these reinforce local systems of power and hierarchy. 

Be it aspects of social structure, life-cycle ntuals, or ntuals associated with 
the church calendar, Robinson’s analysis demonstrates that the earlier socio- 
religious codes and practices were not given up, but adjusted to fit the demands 
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of the new faith. Certain practices were suppressed, others slightly modified, yet 
others configured differently. The author attempts to interpret this adaptive 
process in agential terms. The feasibility of such a project, however, is marred 
by the inherent limits of a framework invoking ‘continuity m change’. This 
framework can hardly account for the strategic radicality of agential negoti- 
ations, nor approximate their fluidity. The focus on practices, often at the cost of 
speech, and the reliance on a monographic format further pre-empt an engage- 
ment with the fullness of the question. 

Finally, on a more substantive plane, 1t may be necessary to deepen the con- 
trast between faiths, indeed to ask what the reinterpretations of old and new 
faiths are feeding into. To assert that Catholicism interacts with local, regional 
traditions 1s one thing; to focus on the very terms and modalities of such an inter- 
action 1s quite another. What must be borne in mind is that the selectivity mark- 
ing people’s acts of ritual appropriation 1s no chance process. In retaining some 
aspects and abandoning others, communities are also drawing clear boundary 
lines, demarcating and differentiating themselves from others. Any analysis of 
‘lived’ Christianity—especially in contemporary Goa—would have to contend 
with these articulations of group identity ın the present as well, a focus that 
would enable tracing and extending the agential dimension in a much more 
frontal manner than has been possible ın this book. 


Goa University SEEMANTHINI NIRANJANA 


GERALD STUDDERT-KENNEDY, Providence and the Raj: Imperial mission and 
missionary imperialism. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 273 pp. Tables, 
notes, references, bibliography, index. Rs. 375 (hardback) 

AND 

Koji KAWASHIMA, Missionaries and a Hindu state: Travancore 1858-1936. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1998. x1 +252 pp. Map, tables, notes, glossary, 
appendix, bibliography, index. Rs. 450 (hardback). 


Postcolonialism is surely characterised by its flair for deconstruction. The 
labyrinthine network which sustained the colomal project was one obvious site 
of interrogation. In India this comprised systematic and dogged efforts to unveil 
the nexus between various configurations of British impenalists and Indian 
leaders. The complexities of initiating and sustaining imperial power over India 
involved many agents, some willing and others not-so-willing. Three key actors 
cannot be overlooked: the Bntish imperial authorities, the religio-political agents 
of the local and traditional units of governance, and the Christian missionaries 
from Bnitain. The role of the Christian missionaries in this complex mechanics 
of power relations has not been adequately scrutinised. Both Studdert-Kennedy 
and Kawashima undertake to understand the intricate ways in which Christian 
missionaries participated in the dynamics of the Raj during its last one hundred 
and fifty years. 
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In Providence and the Raj Studdert-Kennedy argues that British Christianity 
funded the conception and evolution of the British imperial Raj in India. 
Through a meticulous, comprehensive and multidisciplinary study he documents 
the effects of contemporaneous British Christian theology on the political 
unfolding of the imperial mission in India. This dominant theological paradigm 
of British Christianity weaved together at least the following three themes: 
(a) the immanent presence of God through the incarnation of Christ in human 
history pervades all realms of life; (b) this inception of the Divine gathers up all 
of creation into a natural, organic social structure which evolves toward order 
and fulfilment; and (c) the British Empire embodies the manifest process of such 
a histoncal evolution under providential guidance. There are multiple levels at 
which this political theology 1s played out through the imperial agents of Raj. 
First, British domestic politics was based on a Whig interpretation of history that 
was concertedly advanced by the academy. The chambers of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords along with the India Public accordingly 
‘assumed a purposive evolution in the historical process and complacently iden- 
tified its advance guard with the organic growth of British institutions.’ Second, 
Christian missionaries configured a religious version of Whiggism in their 
‘fulfilment theology’ and employed educational institutions such as Madras 
Christian College to covertly inculcate this mindset among elite Indians through 
the teaching of history, literature and drama. And third, imperialist personnel of 
the Raj explicitly and implicitly acted upon their internalised world-view which 
placed them at the centre of a process ushering in an immanent, natural, organic 
and providentially sanctioned world order. 

Drawing on a wide range of multidisciplinary sources and utilising the skills 
of a scrupulous researcher, Studdert-Kennedy does an excellent job of establish- 
ing the link between the political theology and political ideology that fuelled 
the engines of the Raj machine. However, in so doing he privileges the multi- 
dimensional world of the imperialists, as though their theology, political theory 
and programmatic alliances alone determined the making of the Raj. Thus, 
Providence and the Raj systematically documents the province of the imperial 
Rajas. As an Indian reader, one is left wondering about the relevance and, more 
cynically, the pathology of scrutinising the world of the coloniser in such minute 
detail. Of course, Studdert-Kennedy is knowledgeable about the emerging work 
of postmodern historians who resist any notion of the unidimensionality of power 
even in the project of colonisation. Nonetheless, this work appears uninterested in 
the resistive, negotiatory and contributory elements of the Indian agents in the 
construction of the Raj. They are invoked only as acquiescent advancers of the 
agenda of missionaries and imperialists. 


In Missionaries and a Hindu state Koji Kawashima accomplishes the task of 
valorising native agents ın state-building with effectiveness, lucidity and dexterity. 
The choice of focusing on the indirect rule of the British obviously facilitates this 
outcome. The well-developed Hindu state of Travancore with its own rationality 
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and structure 18 represented as the main actor in the operations of the imperialists 
and trussionaries from 1858 to 1936 No doubt there were theologically driven 
missionaries and politically motivated representatives of the kingdom of God and 
the Empire of His Majesty respectively. However, they worked with and through 
the legitimate objectives of the leaders of the local political entity. On the one 
hand, Kawashima highlights how conflict more than cooperation characterised 
the relationship between the missionaries and the British rulers at various times 
and phases in their involvement with the Hindu state. This was mainly because 
the British authorities were reticent about being mixed up ın the social and reli- 
gious affairs of the Hindu state. On the other hand, he argues that cooperation, 
rebuttal and competition best describe the relationship between the agents of the 
princely state of Travancore and the missionaries who worked there. This 
encounter was never fixed and static, for it became a site of constant negotiation, 
resistance, contestation and assimilation. The relationship between the Hindu 
state and the missionaries is thus presented as being dynamic, multiplex and some- 
what open. Agents had their own definite stakes: the Maharaja and his function- 
aries wanted to maintain the legitimacy of their miership by exploiting the 
benefits of modemity to forge a “model state’, and the missionaries warited to 
spread the gospel of Jesus Christ which heralded wholeness of life for all. But 
together, they do not form a predictable partnership. Instead, based on the specific 
sphere of activity and on the changing histoncal situations, the permutations, 
which also included the British authonties, were susceptible to realignment. In all 
of this, Kawashima presents the missionaries as serving the objectives of the 
Hindu state. For example, even though missionaries were utilised to spread edu- 
cation among the lower castes and women in order to maintain the caste-based 
order of social and economic life in the Hindu state, they were influenced by the 
state to persuade lower caste converts ‘to remain obedient to the existing order’. 


Studdert-Kennedy and Kawashima have given us complementary perspectrves 
on the Raj The former unmasks the theological and ideological postulates of the 
colonisers that conjoined to construct the Raj. Providence and the Raj 1s primar- 
ily about the province of the impenal] Rajas. The latter locates the collaboration, 
Negotiation and strategic coexistence involved in the co-construction of the 
Hindu state. Agents of the imperial Raj and missionaries of the kingdom of God 
yom with political functionaries of the native Raja to manage the encounter 
between tradition and modernity. 


United Theological College SATHIANATHAN CLARKE 
Bangalore 


G. Aloysius, Religion as emancipatory identity: A Buddhist movement among 
the Tamils under colonialism. New Delhi: New Age International, 1998. 
xii + 255 pp. Notes, appendices, bibliography, index. Rs. 200 (paperback). 


This book deals with Tamil Buddhism as a socio-religious movement’ its ongin, 
development and decline during the late 19th and early 20th centunes. The book 
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is organised into eight chapters. In the introductory chapter, Aloysius critically 
evaluates various theoretical positions for the study of religion, and also provides 
a useful ground for the subaltern approach to the understanding of socio- 
religious movements in India. Chapter 2 provides a clear picture of the colomal 
context. In the following three chapters, the author closely examines the life and 
writings of Pundit Iyothee Thass, the chief architect of Tamil Buddhism; the 
spread of the movement through the organisation and activities of Sakya/South 
Indian Buddhist Association; and the systematic development of Tami! Buddhist 
symbols, rituals, beliefs etc. vis-A-vis Hindu religious practices. 

The sixth and seventh chapters are devoted to understanding the process by 
which. Tamil subalterns try to construct an alternative collective Buddhist emanci- 
patory identity against the Hindu-Brahminical ideology. The Buddhist move- 
ment’s contribution to the Dravidian/anti-Brahmin movement and its impact on 
Dr. Ambedkar’s thought are discussed at length in the concluding chapter. 

Apart from in-depth interviews, the author’s direct access to the movement’s 
journals, pamphlets, tracts etc., makes this a rich study. This work is a useful 
contribution to the process of rediscovering the ignored local histones of the 
oppressed. 


Institute for Social and Economic Change P. VISHNUDEV 
Bangalore 


A.M. SHAH, The family in India: Critical essays. New Delhi: Orient Longman, 
1998. ix + 179 pp Figures, tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 110 (paper- 
back). 


This elegantly written and neatly produced volume brings together a number of 
A.M. Shah’s essays on the Indian family, written over the last thirty-five years. 
Some of these essays, like ‘Basic terms and concepts in the study of the family 
in India’ (1964), or ‘Changes in the Indian family: An examination of some 
assumptions’ (1968), have long been standard reading in sociology courses on 
household and family in India. Others, more recently published, or publishéd in 
less accessible places, are not so well known; or, like the piece extracted from . 
his Division and hierarchy: An overview of caste in Gujarat, have been read 
more in the context of caste than that of the family. To these Shah has added a 
Synoptic, ‘Introduction’, and a new chapter on ‘Inter-household family relations’ 
which seeks to explore the conceptual and empirical space between the joint 
family and the lineage. The chapters on lineage organisation, linking kinship 
structure: with political economy, on the dynamics of family partition, and on 
contradictions in family policy in India are all well-taken, and fill important gaps 
in the current literature. The single chapter on marnage offers some striking 
insights into the changing parameters of caste endogamy and the intersection of 
kinship with the phenomenon of caste mobilisation ın contemporary India It 
would have been ennched, I think, had ıt engaged mote frontally with socio- 
logical theories of class and class formation. 
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As is well known, Shah’s consistent effort over many years has been to 
establish a degree of terminological clarity in the area of the sociology of the 
family by (a) differentiating the sociological approach to the family from that of 
other disciplines; (b) distinguishing the concepts of ‘family’ and ‘household’, the 
latter being an object more amenable to precise definition and quantification; and 
(c) clarifying the notoriously imprecise categones of nuclear/elementary versus 
joint/extended households, redesignating them as ‘simple’ and ‘complex’ types 
respectively, (The redesignation, it seems, never really ‘stuck’, and Shah himself 
now appears to have abandoned it.) 

These several clarifications then become the basis of a more conceptually 
rigorous and empirically founded address to the only question that anyone seems 
to want to ask of the institution of the Indian famuly: ‘Is the joint family dis- 
integrating?’ Shah first rephrases this question to read, ‘Is the joint household dis- 
integrating?’, and then dons the mantle of the iconoclast to lay to rest the ‘clichés’, 
‘slogans’ and false ‘assumptions’ propagated, among others, by ‘pop sociologists 
of newspapers, magazines and television’ (pp. 106-7). Given the several facts of 
(a) overall population growth; (b) increased longevity; (c) the norms of house- 
hold formation and the tule of patrivirilocal residence; (d) the want of state-run 
social services and the burgeoning problem of old age; (e) economic develop- 
ment and the accumulation of household assets; and (f) an overall trend towards 
the sansknitisation of custom, Shah reasons that the institution of the joint house- 
hold cannot possibly be disintegrating. The idea that modernisation would 
inevitably bring about such an outcome Shah attributes to the combined effects 
of the hubris of international social science, the superficiality of the un-named 
‘pop sociologists’, and the narcissistic self-imaging of the professional and 
westernised upper middle classes, for whom the disintegration of the joint house- 
hold may indeed be a reahty. For the vast majority of Indians, Shah argues, the 
experience might be quite the opposite: a greater degree of joint household living 
than ever before. 

Notwithstanding such meticulous clarifications, to the demonstration of 
which Shah has adduced a wide range of empirical and historical evidence, the 
public at large, and even many social scientists, remain addicted to their mis- 
conceptions. So much so that one sometimes wonders whether a social science 
that is so at variance with indigenous perceptions, that is so intolerant of poly- 
semy and fuzziness, is really on the nght track after all. Could it be losing more 
than it captures by drawing its boundanes so tightly? Perhaps there is a case for 
a revival of the ‘cultural’ approach to Indian kinship studies that was a bnef 
flash-in-the-pan in the 1980s. 

At several places, Shah commends what he calls the ‘holistic’ view character- 
istic of sociology (taking care of diversity, relating the family to other aspects of 
society, considering the family ‘in its entirety’ [p 12]), and contrasts this with 
the more ‘limited’ perspective of other disciplines that have concerned them- 
selves with the family, specifically, ‘lawyers and legislators, social workers and 
feminists’ (p. 11). Among them, Shah concedes that the ‘fast-growing literature 
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on gender relations in India has contributed significantly to an examination of 
intrahousehold gender relations, highlighting in particular the deprivation and 
subordination of women and violence against them’ (p. 8). In a combination of 
crude caricature and well-founded criticism, Shah proceeds to dismiss this effort 
as too ‘limited in scope’ from the ‘holistic’, sociological perspective. Feminist 
scholarship would no doubt do well to heed some of Shah’s cautions. But con- 
versely, sociologists might do well to practise the ‘holism’ they preach and open 
their minds and hearts to insights on the family from feminists, legalists and 
social workers. 

All the same, this book will be extremely useful for students and teachers of 
sociology, for other social scientists and, hopefully, for a wider public. It is an 
added bonus—and a compliment to the publishers—that it is so reasonably priced. 


Institute of Economic Growth PATRICIA UBEROI 
Delhi 


RosaLInD O'Hanlon, A comparison between women and men: Tarabai Shinde 
and the critique of gender relations in colonial India. Madras: Oxford 
University Press, 1994. 147 pp. Notes, glossary, bibliography, index. Rs. 200 
(hardback). 


In this scholarly work Rosalind O’Hanlon looks at 19th century gender relations 
in colonial India through Tarabai Shinde’s book, A comparison between women 
and men. O’Hanlon provides_us with a translation and an insightful interpret- 
ation of Tarabai's work. She looks at the dialectics between gender and political 
relations, and how such dialectics became more evident during colonial rule. 

Tarabat’s text (addressed exclusively to a male audience), despite 1ts flaws and 
contradictions, relates with passion the various cunning and wicked ways in 
which men have dominated women through the ages, and how these modes of 
domination became more effective, and in many cases more subtle, under the 
colomal regime. Making a mockery of all, and not just Brahmanic, male author- 
ity, her text also questions the legitimacy of the dichotomy between the public 
and domestic spheres (the domestic sphere being the sacred, inviolable sphere of 
tradition and religion), and the competence of male social reformers ın bringing 
about meaningful social changes ın women’s lives because of the existing 
public/private dichotomy. 

In the Jong introductory essay O’ Hanlon places Tarabai’s work in its context 
of colonial relations; the fusion of Brahmanic pativrata ideals with Victorian 
ideals of ‘women as enlightened mothers and companions to men 1n their own 
separate sphere of the home’ (p. 15); processes of traditionalisation of women 
according to Brahmanic ideals even by non-Brahman castes, and the resultant 
decline in the status of women; and the extremely hostle middle-class male 
audience that received Tarabai’s work. 


University of Delhi SARBANI BANDYOPADHYAY 
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FREDERIC BOURDIER, ed., Of research and action: Contributions of N.G.O.s and 
social scientists in the fight against the HIV/AIDS epidemic in India. 
Pondicherry: French Institute of Pondicherry, 1998. 461 pp. Map, figures, 
tables, notes, references, indexes. 


This book results from a national seminar (held in Pondicherry in November 
1997) on the role and involvement of NGOs ın the social prevention of AIDS, 
and on the theoretical and practical relations between action and research. 

Non-governmental organisations are considered to be at the forefront of the 
fight against the epidemic in India. However, there is relatively little information 
available on the extent and depth of their operations, their strategies, and the dif- 
ficulties they face in umplementing their projects, especially in social sector 
issues like health It 1s argued by the editor and others at the seminar that NGO 
interventions are not informed to any significant extent by social analysis Most 
often, the need to act results in interventions that do not pay adequate attention 
to the existing realities and problems faced by groups and individuals in the soci- 
ety. This need to bring together research and action was the main force behind 
the seminar jointly organised by the French Institute in Pondicherry, the National 
Agency of AIDS Research in France, the CNRS laboratory ‘Societies, Health, 
Development’ in Bordeaux, and the Indian Society for Environmental Health in 
Madurai. 

The book essentially puts together the various presentations and discussions 
at this seminar. It has six main parts, each relating to a seminar issue, with 
NGO perspectives and experiences, and social research being the two major 
themes. 

To the extent that NGO participation is both a necessity and a reality in the 
HIV/AIDS scenaro, this book is very timely indeed, especially since this was 
probably one of the few seminars where the need to bring together social 
science research and NGO action has been stressed. However, it raises two 
points of concern. 

First, social science research has been described as including medical, epidemi- 
ological, ethical, social, anthropological and medico-legal aspects. But while 
Part 3 stresses the importance of underdevelopment and poverty, as well as 
issues of care and support, the need for economic analysis is not mentioned. The 
expensive nature of the epidemic at both micro and macro levels is now well 
known. It 1s imperative that economic analysis is integrated in the social analy- 
sis along with other social research. This omission also meant that the presen- 
tations did not include any studies on the economic impact of the epidemic. 

The second omission, which was probably not by design, was the inclusion in 
the workshop of NGOs based mainly in the south of India. It would have been 
more comprehensive if a regionally diverse group of NGOs had been included in 
the workshop. 

On the whole, the book fills an important gap ın the available literature on the 
AIDS epidemic, and it 1s recommended for NGOs, who should realise the 
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importance of a minimum level of research in guiding their actions; for 
researchers, who should take account of ground realities while formulating their 
research proposals; and for policymakers and donors, who should realise the 
importance of research as a prerequisite for intervention, and actively encourage 
and support social analysis of the various aspects of the AIDS epidemic. 


Institute of Economic Growth INDRANI GUPTA 
Delhi 


SATISH SABERWAL and HEIKO Srevers, eds., Rules, laws, constitutions. New Delhi: 
Sage Publications, 1998. 289 pp. Figures, notes, references, index. Rs. 350 
(hardback). 


The questions Whose laws? and Laws for whom? posed by Heiko Sievers 
towards the end of his prefatory remarks sum up adequately the concerns of the 
authors of this remarkable anthology. The answers to these questions are 
explored in diverse contexts, consisting of innumerable (and often mutually 
inconsistent and apparently irreconcilable) diachronous layers. The significant 
dilemma which recurs in almost all the papers is the predicament of the ‘contact 
zone’ where several forms of authoritative assurances coexist, that is, the prob- 
lem of governing a plural society and reconciling the ‘power’ of general/context- 
free rules with authoritative traditional assurances. 

Acknowledging the ‘permanence of change’ as the ‘common and universal 
experience’ of societies, rules and laws are seen as concerned with effecting 
social change and also responding to it. This unfolds a basic predicament. Laws 
grounded ın a positivist tradition demand precise categories, universal state- 
ments and exactitudes in contexts where plural, diachronous and contending 
forms, structures, sites and sources of authority coexist, each laying claim to 
exclusive domains of sovereignty. The preoccupation with uniformity and the 
imperatives of governance mean, however, that the more complex the plurality, 
the more stark the ironing out of differences and greater the distancing and con- 
flict between the plural collectivities and the general laws floating on them. 
Sudhir Kaicker’s study of the history of laws in the scientific tradition, while 
emphasising the ‘elegance’ of the ‘truest’ laws, opens up the possibility of in- 
determinacy of laws ın explaining the ‘discoverable, observable’ phenomena of 
the physical world. Therefore, the possibility of an ‘order’ capable of leading 
both to ‘periodicity’ as well as ‘chaos’ would have us believe that there may be 
no ‘natural’, determinate laws to explain the present and predict the future. 

In the social domain as well, where change and flux are certain, ‘fixidity’ of 
rules and laws would appear as myths. A ‘functional social order’, Satish 
Saberwal points out, would require a conscious effort to work with laws and 
change them according to the changing needs of the people. Whereas plural 
social collectivities could earlier coexist ın a hierarchically organised ‘order’, 
with increased scales of social existence, the impetus to work with and evolve 
‘master-codes’ could come from people at various ‘social layers’ familiar with 
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the usefulness of general rules in their daily (repetitive) social existence. Claus 
Offe too affirms his faith in the worth of ‘homogeneity’ and endorses the efficacy 
of abstract general citizenship rights rather than group-differentiated “ascriptive’ 
rights in consolidating constitutional democracies. While grappling with the 
‘constitutional problems of personal law’ ın India, Dieter Conrad points to the 
implications of constitutional protection of community rights for the freedom of 
individual members, especially women, and asks for alternative choices outside 
the traditional contexts. 

Notwithstanding these concerns for general ‘impersonal’ rules, Sumit Guha 
looks at the Maratha state to show that the soctal order amidst apparent ‘con- 
stitutional confusions’ and ‘chaotic play of contending forces’ was sustained 
effectively by customs. Customs, as brought out by Guha, reflect the distri- 
bution of past social and political power and the resolution of social conflict on 
their basis often favoured the existing balance of power relations. Sasheej 
Hegde, while stressing the prescriptive/imperative character of rules and laws in 
the Indian traditions, emphasises that these rules have to be seen in the context 
of the constant negotiation for spaces of power within the broader ethico- 
political horizon. 

Vasudha Dhagamwar argues persuasively for rule of law as an instrument of 
justice and equality and, more importantly, for rules which would protect the 
citizens from a powerful state. Ulrich Preuss similarly emphasises the persisting 
relevance of Jegality and constitutionalism as rational organising principles of a 
polity, and as fortifications against unbridled exercise of power. The promise of 
such protection would, however, be a facade 1f the ‘people’ themselves were 
‘ignorant’ of the laws they ‘agreed’ to bind themselves to. The experiences of 
MARG with the legal literacy programme, as illustrated by Abha Joshi, bring out 
the importance of ‘awareness-generation’ among people to increase their know- 
ledge of the choices and rights available to them. Meeta and Rajivlochan em- 
phasise the importance as well as the intricacies of ‘bringing rules to life’ in the 
context of development administration ın tribal areas. Amita Dhanda examines 
the construction of insanity 1n law, criticising the tendency 1n judicial decisions 
to reinforce the dominant perception of dissent as disorder, and affording legal 
attribution of incapacity to persons of unsound mind. 

On a more expansive scale, ın the context of a universalising global (capital- 
ist) economy, the imperatives for greater uniformity of political-legal conditions 
among nations have brought about moments in national lives which Saberwal 
terms as watersheds. John W. Bridge examines the implications of a federating 
Europe for the civil liberties of the individual in Britan, concluding that indi- 
vidual liberties are not only compatible with human rights ın the European 
Covenant, but that they get a positive slant through this association. The Chinese 
‘contact’ with the ‘western’ notion of rule of law has been recent—unfolding in 
the 1980s under the imperatives of global capitalism. Chinese efforts to come to 
terms with this notion, according to Giri Deshingkar, have been fraught with 
contradictory pulls from different legal-philosophical traditions, a long historical 
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legacy of rule of (one) man, and the need to evolve a system of laws which is 
compatible with ‘Chinese Socialism’. 

This volume provides a useful insight into the dilemmas of governance and 
rule making in a differentiated society. Coming from diverse disciplines and 
domains of activity, the contmbutors, while not dissolving the complexity of the 
problem, analyse specific instances and situations in which the dilemma has been 
experienced and sought to be resolved. The volume will undoubtedly broaden the 
terrain on which debates about rules and ‘bringing them to life’ will continue. 


Panjab University UJJWAL KUMAR SINGH 
Chandigarh 


NALINI Rajan, Secularism, democracy, justice: Implications of Rawlsian princi- 
ples in India, New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 220 pp. Notes, bibli- 
ography, index. Rs. 295. 


Jt is not often that scholarship in India has tried to come to terms with the 
Rawlsian corpus, much less considered the terms of its application for India. 
Nalini Rayan’s book, at least on the face of it, is the odd attempt to straddle these 
spheres of engagement. The effort 1s interesting, although not altogether reward- 
ing and/or promising. Ostensibly, the author’s intention is to pursue the imph- 
cations of the Rawlsian theory of justice in the Indian context; the space of 
her habitation, however, discloses otherwise. Indeed, the structure implicating 
her book is a debilitating one, what with parts loudly proclaiming ‘secularism’, 
‘democracy’, ‘social justice’ and ‘agency’, but the substantive discussion, through 
individual chapters, hardly engaging with these major areas of concern in 
the contemporary Indian context, even less encountering the space of their 
normativily. 

The point, I think, is significant, but, as Rajan would reiterate, the framework 
of her work incorporates political theory. This emphasis evidently means that a 
great deal ought to rest on a characterisation of ‘the political’, and an awareness 
generally that philosophical principles have to be realised in concrete social 
institutions. To be sure, Rajan at times seems to Jend herself to such a disposition. 
Thus, for instance, her overall recourse to Rawlsian theory (although constricted 
somewhat by her intention to concentrate on the Rawls of A theory of justice) 
as well as her insistence on reconciling social justice with individual liberty. 
And yet, it seems to me that the internal relations specific to this economy—as 
indeed the forms of autonomy these help implicate—would depend on the 
normative content of the mode of exercising political autonomy. In fact, a number 
of the moves made by Rajan to accommodate Rawlsian principles in India 
obstruct her attempt to answer the very question which is here central (and not 
just, I need reiterate, for Lberal political philosophy): namely, the delineation of 
the proper limuts of the political. 


University of Hyderabad SASHEEJ HEGDE 
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DAYA SOMASUNDARAM, Scarred minds: The psychological impact of war on 
Sri Lankan Tamils. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998, 352 pp. Figures, 
tables, notes, references, appendices, index. Rs. 425 (hardback). 


This book stands out from the recent spate of books on violence in South Asia, 
if only for the perspective that it offers on the relationship between violence and 
everyday life. It covers the war years in Sn Lanka starting from 1983 up to the 
time at which the book was written. It gives a comprehensive account of the civil 
war, descnbing the historical background from which it emerged, its social and 
psychological causes, and tts effects on the psyche of the Sri Lankan population. 

In the penod described in this book, people in Northern and Eastern Sri Lanka 
suffered violence from a multitude of sources—the militant groups, the Sn Lankan 
army and the Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF). The violence took different 
forms—sometimes it was experienced as spectacular (hke the revenge killings by 
the IPKF), and at other times it was surreptiuous and random, taking the form of 
the mysterious disappearance of a young man or an unexpected hostile gesture from 
a neighbour who may have begun to think of you as a member of a hostile ethnic 
group In Somasundaram’s account, the difference between the types of violence 
becomes fuzzy, and it ıs increasingly difficult to distinguish between legitimate and 
illegitimate forms as violence becomes a chronic condition of everyday Life. 

The strength of this book lies in the way it 1s structured, moving from a dis- 
cussion of the histoncal conditions that led to this situation and a description of 
contemporary events, to a detailed discussion of ethnic stereotyping and its 
social and psychological consequences. Somasundaram presents vignettes 
describing the experience of torture victims and their changing relationships 
with their families, their work and their sense of dislocation from life around 
them. The discussion of the effects of violence occurs on several registers—a 
general account of this penod, a diagnostic description of the ‘post traumatic 
milieu’, and finally a section on the problems of managing this situation of terror 
and whether healing is possible ın this situation. He discusses alternative forms 
of therapy—psychotherapy, use of pharmacopia, yoga and so on—but gives equal 
weight to political dialogue, education for the propagation of the value of peace, 
and ahimsa as a form of healing. He shows how violence gets embedded 1n dif- 
ferent spheres of life, ın health, in the socio-economic conditions of Sri Lankan 
society and in the ethnic polttics of the nation state. To this extent it can be read 
alongside some of the literature on everyday life that follows in the tradition of 
Bourdieu and Lefebvre. Somasundaram does not use the same terminology, but 
like Bourdieu he gives central importance to the body while discussing the prac- 
tices associated with everyday life. For Bourdieu ‘habitus’ is the generative 
ground from which everyday activity emerges It 1s embodied history that ts for- 
gotten because it has become second nature to us. It is the active presence of the 
whole past of our society within our present practice. This is precisely what 
Somasundaram demonstrates when he relates the history of ethnic strife to the 
present experience of bodily terror, a terror in which categories of perpetrator 
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and victim get conflated. But unlike the situations that Bourdieu describes, these 
memories are never routinised because violent practices can never be perceived 
as part of the normal tenor of life. It is in this that the hope for healing must lie. 

Somasundaram writes from the position of a witness, a healer located within 
the situation he describes. This enables him to voice ethical and political con- 
cerns in a way that ıs non-judgemental yet not detached. Army personnel, mili- 
tants and torture victims all appear in his book as human beings, voicing 
mundane concerns. This makes the violence intelligible at one level but at 
another level ıt appears as an anonymous force that 1s beyond their grasp, ın the 
face of which they all become victims struggling to sustain their day-to-day lives 
against impossible odds. I end with a small vignette that demonstrates this: The 
event described 1s an identity parade in which a Tamil man had taken part. He 
describes the informer as faceless because ‘he’ had a sack over his head to dis- 
guise his identity, with two holes cut in it through which he could point out the 
‘militant’. The supposed militant said that he suddenly realised that the informer 
had the eyes of a woman and that they were blurred with tears. His anger left him 
when he realised that she had probably been forced to take on this role. 


Delhi School of Economics ROMA CHATTERJI] 
University of Dethi 


IRINA GLUSHKOVA and ANNE FeLpHaus, eds., House and home in Maharashtra. 
New Delhi’: Oxford University Press, 1998 xvi +247 pp. Figures, plates, 
notes, references, bibliography, index. Rs. 450 (hardback). 


This book explores the meanings of house and home ın Maharashtra. It stands at 
the intersection of many fields including gender studies, anthropology, religious 
studies, sociology, history and linguistics. The theme of house and home opens 
the ‘door’ to an understanding of regional culture, identification and conscious- 
ness, at both the individual and mass levels. 

In the first section, reconstruction of house and home is discussed with the 
help of literary works, folklore and architectural evidence. Dengle’s pertinent 
essay underlines the capabilities of traditional architecture ın Maharashtra: its 
knowledge of the climate, ecology and environment, and its possible contnbu- 
tion in developing appropnate architecture for contemporary needs. The second 
section deals with women’s plight of homelessness and has articles based on 
fieldwork (Feldhaus), personal narratives (Kosamb1), folk songs (Junghare) and 
religious poetry (Dabre). The third section on home and household carnes three 
articles dealing with various aspects of men’s relationship to their households 
Engblom’s article throws light on single women’s ‘homelessness’ based on the 
analysis of Kamal Desai's texts which use the term ‘khol = room’ instead of 
home and house The fourth section tells us more about homes ın the religious 
context The visuals ın Mallebrein’s article and More s depiction of *Varkan 
ghar’ give life to the text 
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This 1s an important addition to the source material on the social history of 
Maharashtra. 


University of Pune VIDYUT BHAGWAT 


Swapna MUuKHOPADHYAY and R. SavITHRI, Poverty, gender and reproductive 
choice: An analysis of linkages. Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1998. 126 pp. 
Figures, tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 250 (hardback). 


Reproductive choice and reproductive rights are two of the current buzzwords in 
discussions on population policy, which in India has until recently been domi- 
nated by the compulsions of fertility control. This study by Mukhopadhyay and 
Savithni claims that poverty and gender discrimination together shape the con- 
tours of reproductive behaviour of the majority of Indian women, and that any 
emphasis on the latter has to be based on an understanding of the complex inter- 
linkages among the major forces that constrain women’s reproductive behaviour. 
It contextualises the notion of reproductive choice under conditions of poverty 
and gender discrimination by exploring the interlinkages of gender with poverty 
on the one hand, and the interface of both with women’s fertility behaviour and 
reproductive choice on the other. This analysis 1s based on data generated from 
a very detailed household survey in two culturally very distinct Indian contexts. 
The study provides a glimpse of the complex linkages between reduction in 
gender inequality and poverty alleviation on the one hand, and reproductive choice 
matters on the other. It mghtly underscores the complexities involved ın defining 
female autonomy and delimiting the parameters of choice, and once again illus- 
trates, with new evidence, that autonomy and choice are meaningless unless con- 
textualised. An accessible and helpful addition to reproductive nghts literature. 


Maharishi Dayanand University NAVSHARAN SINGH 
Rohtak 


N. VUAYLAKSHMI Brara, Politics, society and cosmology in India’s north-east. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1998. viii +263 pp. Maps, figures, 
notes, bibliography, index. Rs. 425 (hardback). 


Manipur, the border state of north-east India, has evolved from a collection of 
heterogeneous principalities into a homogeneous society with a well-developed 
state structure. The author uses Clifford Geertz’s concept of the theatre to analyse 
contemporary politics and ethnic relations in the north-eastern region, and con- 
tends that this is an attempt to study an area not explored by anthropologists 
The book is divided into eight chapters. The initial two chapters discuss the 
Meitei polity and highlight its relevance ın contemporary Manipur society. 
Chapter 3 deals with the social structure and its main institution, the Salai. 
.Chapter 4 analyses the Meitei belief system. The author argues that the 
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world-view of the Meitei people is that ‘as the Soul is the Centre of the Body, 
the King is the core of the State’. Chapter 5 affords a descriptive and detailed 
analysis of the rites and ntuals of Meitei society. In Chapter 6, the discussion on 
the kinship system dwells upon the assertion that the whole of Meitei society 
is conceptualised as one big family. It is pointed out that the terminology of 
kinship alliances of Meitei society is differentiated in terms of the age, sex and 
descent of the ego. Incest and marriage rules are also dealt with. The chapter 
concludes with a discussion of the manner in which the family, state and the 
cosmos form one unit for the generation of the entire society. Chapter 7 focuses 
on the Manipuri state structure. The functions of the king and the checks and 
balances restraining his actions are also discussed. The concluding chapter 
presents a discussion of the political, societal and cosmological categories of 
Manipun Kingdom and the theatrical elements encompassing these categories. 

There are very few sociological and anthropological studies on north-east 
India and perhaps none which looks at the notion of the state from the per- 
specuve of culture. This book will be very useful to students of anthropology, 
sociology, history and political science. To the lay reader, the book is a window 
into Manipur and the north-eastem region of India. 


University of Hyderabad S. JACOB GEORGE 


B.B. Goswami and JAYANTA Sarkar, eds., Ethnicity, politics and political systems 
in tribal India. Calcutta: Anthropological Survey of India, 1997. viii + 190 
pp. Tables, references. Rs 343 (hardback). 


Ethnicity, politics and political systems in tribal India was bom out of a rapid 
survey of voters in the 1991 assembly elections conducted as part of a project 
undertaken by the Anthropological Survey of India. What the book cogently 
describes is the position of ethnicity in the larger framework of political be- 
haviour and decision making of the tribal electorate. 

The contributors to this book address the issue in seven assembly constitu- 
encies in the states of Sikkim, Meghalaya, Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Gujarat Admittedly, one does expect ethnic affiliations to influ- 
ence the electors’ choice significantly. This work explodes such a generalisation 
in different social situations. While the ethnic sentiment is powerfully articulated 
in the electoral politics of Sikkim and in the Chota Nagpur plateau (Mandar con- 
stituency) of Bihar, it loses its gnp in the Laitumkhrah constituency of 
Meghalaya which is multiethnic and multilingual. Sundargarh in Orissa is a case 
of further decline of ethnic sentiment as an overriding principle in nationalist 
politics, Jagdalpur constituency in Madhya Pradesh, Udaipur reserve con- 
stituency in Rajasthan, and Chikhli constituency in Gujarat follow the 
Sundargarh pattern closely. In these areas, itis largely specific issues of common 
concer and personalised networking at the grass-roots leve] that help mobilise 
the voters. 
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This compendium of essays with an Introduction by the editors and Foreword 
by R.K. Bhattacharya, despite its delayed publication, will certainly be of use to 
those in active politics, as well as social scientists with a perennial interest in 
analysing election trends. 


Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts NITA MATHUR 


New Dethi . 


D.L. SHETH and Asuis Nanny, The multiverse of democracy: Essays in honour of 
Rajni Kothari. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1996. 278 pp. Notes, bibli- 
ography. Rs. 345 (hardback). 


This book 1s a collection of insightful essays on the problems faced by dem- 
ocracy. It honours Rajni Kothan and his life-long concern with Indian public life 
and political culture. In their lucid introductron, Sheth and Nandy chart the course 
of liberal democratic governance all over the world and its larger agenda of eco- 
nomic and political homogenisation, being carried out through the institution of 
the modern state. This has meant the death of multiple forms of governance and 
‘transformed the pattern of civilisational coexistence of diverse communities 
into competing and conflicting political identities’ ın countries like India. As the 
crisis of governance gets aggravated in these ‘receiving societies’, the authors 
fee] that ‘there 1s an urgent need to expand and indigentse the discourse on 
democracy’ as well as to discover and create space for democratic movements 
which provide plural understandings of the concept. 

The book is divided into two pasts: the first describes the politics of today’s 
globalised democracy, the second points towards ways of creating possibilities 
for varied democratic practices. At the very outset, while critically exploring ‘the 
nature of the modern state’, Bhikhu Parekh feels that the mstitution has not out- 
lived its value It continues to perform ‘important cultural, educational and moral 
functions’ even today, but it needs to be redefined ın global terms so that it 
becomes more open and co-operative. Alı Mazrui likens the state to 
Frankenstein’s monster, having usurped the value of sovereignty of man which 
it is supposed to embody. Irrespective of whether it 1s the capitalist, socialist or 
the third world, ‘the uneven nature of the sovereignty’ 1s manifest with respect to 
men and women, workers and non-workers, young and old in ‘decision making 
about war and peace, production and consumption and about tyranny and free- 
dom’. The countries of the third world are today at the periphery of the world 
capitalist system, contends Samir Amin. Therefore, the absence of democracy in 
these societies is an inevitable consequence of ‘really existing capitalism’. The 
articles on the Gulf War by Falk and Wallerstem in this collection tell us that 
being tied to this global network of liberal democracy has effectively meant the 
death of democracy, as the third world countnes were left with no options when 
war became an absolute certainty. Falk’s article tells us that the Gulf War was ‘an 
archetypical enactment’ of the technological mastery of the West finding direct 
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military expression. Behind the rhetoric of human rights and democracy, it was 
‘a war about oil’, to safeguard Israel’s regional position, and for the US to estab- 
lish itself as the leader of ‘the new world order’. The new technological environ- 
ment rendered democracy substantively impossible, making it ‘a process of 
ritual and indoctrination through image control’. Wallerstein says that almost all 
countnes, big or small, were pushed into the war: they had to rally around the 
US either for their own states in the region or because they got a chance to con- 
solidate their relations with the US. But the US’s economic position remained 
completely unchanged as the war was fought with Kuwaiti, Saudi, German and 
Japanese funding. The possibility of a new world order in fact seems more 
remote today. 

Edward Goldsmith argues that underlying the attempts to create a brave new 
world based on a seemingly objective and value-free system of knowledge lies 
the modernist worldview, which believes that ‘an earthly paradise can be created 
with the help of science, technology and industry’. This ‘artificialistic ethic’ is 
utilised to legitimise the economic development towards which our society is 
geared, although it might mean behaving contrary to our nature. Liberal dem- 
ocracy, based on the ‘modern’ worldview that the non-Western societies are 
invited to embrace, is ‘secular, technological and statist’. According to Madan, 
this is essentially hegemonic and homogenising. 

The declaration of universal human rights, conceived as a blueprint for the 
emancipation of all people in this world and the basis of democracy, was theoretic- 
ally based on the law of nature and equality for all. But according to Maria Mies, 
social reality everywhere has been based on ‘the colonisation and exploitation of 
nature and indigenous people and the domestication of women’. The fallacy of the 
bourgeois and socialist revolutions has been to equate freedom and equality with 
material wealth and to insist that technological progress and political revolution 
would bring about a change in this world. Mies says that ‘only when exploitation 
and subordination of women and other people is given up as a basis of this stand- 
ard of living can we hope that equality and freedom can be a reality for all.’ 

The Gulf War showed the necessity of challenging the fantasy of a techno- 
logical empire by Kothari’s vision of ‘building confidence through strengthening 
traditional cultural identities and by building democracy in the very bosom of 
civil society’. For democracy to take root, it is essential to go beyond capitalism. 
The task of the social movements 1n the periphenes, according to Samir Amin, 
lies in. ‘the democratic repoliticisation of the masses based on reinforcement of 
their capacity for self organisation, self development and self defence’. James 
Manor outlines a few instances 1n the Indian context (like a change of govem- 
ment at the state or national level, a change of leadership within a ruling party, 
or even in a ministry, or changes within political parties) that keep alive the 
capacity for regeneration and serve as effective counterweights to decay. Finally, 
as Fred Dallmayr says, the premise of equality of humanity underlying the idea 
of democracy ‘emerges from the coming together of a multiplicity of differences 
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whose unity remains latent and elusive’. Jt should be allowed to remain so, to 
make ıt open-ended and liberating. 


Delhi School of Economics SHOMA CHOUDHURY 
University of Dethi 


MANORANJAN MOHANTY, ParTHA Nam Mukuerw and OLLeE TorNQuist, eds., 
People's rights: Social movements and the state in the third world. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 436 pp. Tables, notes, references, appen- 
dices, index. Rs. 495 (hardback). 


This collection of essays is an intervention ın theoretical debates on the shifting 
contours of civil society and state ın developing societies. Through a critique of 
western notions of a nation, civil society, the state, and nights, the book attempts 
to map ‘the crisis of the post-colonial civil society/state’. 

Section 1, “Civil society, state, and nation’, tnes to capture the ‘crisis’ from 
the vantage point of nation-building, ethnicity, modernisation and liberal and 
neo-liberal experiences of democracy. Two essays focus on the African experi- 
ence. Beckman outlines how the neo-liberal offensive seeks not only to de- 
legitimise the post-colonial state by ‘alienating’ it from civil society, but also to 
‘repress’ civil society. Mamdani outlines how the Euro-American liberal model 
brought about dis-enfranchisement. Three other essays pose the ‘ethnic crisis’ in 
South Asia from the perspective of a western, ethnocentric model of nation, Jop- 
sided capitalism and an incongruent civil society/state dynamic. Chandoke's 
essay contends that the experience of modernisation ‘prevented the very emer- 
gence of civil society’. 

Section 2, ‘People’s movements’, approaches the ‘crisis’ by posing the 
problematic of ‘the exclusivism and failure of class politics’ and suggests the 
need to combine it with the politics of caste, gender and ethnicity. Tornquist's 
essay on the Philippines Left and Mustapha’s outline of the peasant politics in 
Nigeria seem instructive. 

The final section on ‘Human nghts’ looks at the ‘crisis’ by contextualising the 
Human Rights Movement as a response to, and as a space between, an ‘author- 
tarian state and a de-politicised civil society’, drawing from Nigenan, Indonesian 
and Indian experiences of the movement. 

The book brings together the different expenences of mghts and democracy, 
but tends to reiterate generalities like ‘the need for a civil society based on equal- 
ity’, ‘alternatives’ to received notions of civil society/state and nation Greater 
rigour seems necessary to continually unmask ahistorical stereotypes and antici- 
pate and uncover evolving ones. 


Bangalore G.N. PRASHANTH 
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Jonn Marxorr, Waves of democracy: Social movements and political change 
(Sociology for a new century). Thousand Oaks: Pine Forge Press, 1996. 
xvii + 174 pp. Maps, notes, bibliography, index. $17.95 (paperback). 


The present book forms part of a series of volumes brought out by Pine Forge 
Press under the title ‘Sociology for a new century’. Comprising six chapters, the 
main objective of the book is to understand democracy as ıt has evolved over a 
span of two centuries since the French Revolution. The author is, however, more 
concerned with the most recent (post-1989) multicontinental wave of democra- 
tisation in the erstwhile communist countries of East Europe. The first chapter 
provides a sketchy history of democracy by reviewing political conflicts and 
struggles over the past two centuries. In the second chapter the author introduces 
some key sociological concepts to explain the ebb and flow of democratisation. 
The two subsequent chapters are chronologically organised. Chapter three offers 
comprehensive accounts of democratic upheaval at the end of the 18th century 
and their impact through the 19th century. In the fourth chapter the author critic- 
ally examines the democratic and anti-democratic waves of the 20th century, 
including ‘the greatest of all democratic waves’ between the mid-1970s and 
the early 1990s. Chapter 5 deals with the dynamic interrelationship between the 
state as the holder of legitimate power and the capacity of social movements. The 
final chapter speculates on the future of democracy. 

The book is a worthy and highly readable contribution to the literature on 
political sociology. Its merit les in the argument successfully pursued through- 
out the book that, contrary to popular perceptions, democracy is not a fixed idea; 
it is rather an on-going process, being continually invented and reinvented. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University IRFAN AHMAD 
New Delhi 


Asuis Nanny, Alternative sciences: Creativity and authenticity in two Indian 
scientists. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1995. xiv + 152 pp. 2nd edition. 
Notes, index. Rs. 295 (hardback). 


Nandy’s book ıs about Indian responses to modern science. Based on the life his- 
tories of two Indian scientists in the 19th century, Jagdis Chandra Bose and 
Srinivasa Ramanujan, the author tries to construct ‘a cultural psychology of 
scientific creativity’ through various encounters between individual creativity 
and social reality. In propounding a biological model of a physical phenomenon, 
Bose tried to demonstrate ‘the idea of ultimate unity which permeates the uni- 
versal order and cuts across animal, plant and inanimate lives’—an understand- 
ing which he derived from the classical Indian texts. Nandy has shown how in 
this synthesis of the dominant traditions of western science and the indigenous 
ideals of knowledge and enquiry, Bose’s creativity was influenced by his 
Brahmo upbringing, his often magical conceptualisations of mother, motherland, 
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shakti, prakriti and other such culturally tinged concepts. In doing so, he not 
only created a personalised, meaningful Indian perspective of world science, but 
also tried to recover self-esteem for his people who were threatened by the power 
of a foreign system. Ramanujan’s creativity was shaped by his Brahmanic social- 
isation, and his identification with his mother, which gave him a sense of magi- 
cal manipulation of mathematical symbols and numbers. His unconventional 
exposure to modem mathematics, his intuitive nature and belief in private 
research and mediative mathematics made him an obsessive-compulsive 
mathematician and led him to attribute an almost mystic significance to his 
work. Thus, he used his particular brand of intuitive, speculative mathematics as 
a personal medium through which he defined his selfhood vis-a-vis the west. The 
book is an interesting exposition of the sociology and culture of science. 


Dethi School of Economics SHOMA CHOUDHURY 
University of Delhi 


Bu. KRISHNAMURTI, Language, education and society (Language and develop- 
ment vol. 7). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 327 pp. Maps, figures, 
tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 475 (hardback). 


Bh. Krishnamurti (henceforth BhK) is well-known among linguists in India, in 
fact, almost a mystique-ridden one. Consequently, a collection authored by him 
raises high expectations, especially since it is representative of his research in 
linguistics and sociolinguistics over three decades. Upon actual perusal of the 
essays, therefore, one encounters a bit of a bathos: the essays in this volume are 
by someone who possesses great competence ın his areas of expertise (which 
linguists in our country would do well to try to emulate) and who comes across 
as being solid in his scholarship, but somewhat doctrinaire ın his views on politi- 
cally sensitive issues, and rather less scintillating a communicator than one 
would expect. 

The present collection consists of thirteen essays, organised into three groups 
(“Language variation [regional and social] and dialectology’, consisting of three 
articles; “Language policy, planning and development’, with six articles: and 
‘Language in education’, which contains four articles). A major difficulty with 
making a coherent assessment of this collection 1s its wide time-span and the wide 
variety of topics covered, from Telugu dialectology to language planning in India. 

The really solid research in this volume is in the first group of three articles: 
‘A survey of Telugu dialect vocabulary’, the Telugu lexical survey that BhK 
conducted and compiled during the late 1950s and early 1960s; ‘Bilingualism 
and social dialects in Telugu’; and ‘A survey of Telugu dialect vocabulary used 
in native occupations’. The State of Andhra Pradesh as it exists today had not 
been an official unit prior to 1 November 1956; as the author points out, 1t was 
created “by incorporating the eleven Telugu speaking districts of the old Madras 
Presidency with the nine Telugu districts of the then Nizam’s Dominion’. The 
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matter of establishing a commonly accepted standard for the Telugu language 
therefore became administratively crucial. BhK trained and sent a team of field- 
workers into different Telugu-speaking districts for the collection of words 
denoting various activities, artifacts and materials pertaining to the chief rural 
occupation in these areas, agriculture. The article presents some of the results 
of classification of the vocabulary so collected, in the form of main variants and 
subvariants for a number of the vocabulary items, vocalic and consonantal vari- 
ations in the different regional dialects and the ‘educated’ versus ‘uneducated’ 
forms of Telugu speech (the author has not elaborated what criteria he has 
based this dichotomy on), and maps indicative of the distribution of the main 
variants of some of the commonest items of vocabulary found, which reveal 
approximate dialect-wise distributions for the main variants of these words. 
A number of words were found to be loan-words, or words that have come 
into Telugu from other languages, viz., Kannada, Marathi, Oriya, Tamil, and 
‘Hindustani’ (‘Here, Hindustani is used to represent words from Hindi, Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic sources’ [p. 84]). In ‘Bilingualism and social dialects in 
Telugu’, a few morphophonological rules that differentiate the South, North 
and East-Central dialects of Telugu have been formulated and certain phono- 
logical differences between ‘Standard’ and ‘Nonstandard’ Telugu are reported; 
the ‘educated Brahmin class of the coastal districts’, which speak the Central 
and Eastern dialects of Telugu, is taken to speak ‘Standard’ Telugu (although it 
is not made clear whether this is a universally accepted standard). A more com- 
prehensive set of rural occupations are covered in the vocabulary survey 
reported in the third article, ‘Telugu dialect vocabulary used ın native occupations’. 
However, there also seems to be a thinly veiled assumption that the situation of 
Telugu 1s prototypically representative of the (socio)linguistic situation of all of 
the Dravidian languages, constitutionally recognised or otherwise. The situa- 
tion of Telugu can at best be partially representative of the overall Dravidian 
situation. , 

The articles that follow in the second and third groups address more general 
issues, but ironically hold less that is of real substantive value and novelty to the 
professional linguist. Of course, one has to keep in mind that many of these art- 
icles were pioneering ones, being the first to even raise these issues in public 
fora. Since they have been reproduced without revision, a number of them have 
historical value today. The essay ‘Problems of language standardisation ın India’, 
for example, 1s no longer very accurate, e.g., on problems of standardisation of 
Tamil and Bengali (and the publishers could have done a better job of ensuring 
that the references to ‘Figure 4.1’ ın the text match properly with the unlabelled 
diagram on p. 148 that is presumably meant to be Figure 4.1); and ‘Spelling 
pronunciation in Indian English’ is, in its cited examples, heavily biased towards 
Telugu speakers’ pronunciation of wntten English words, without taking into 
account regional variations in the pronunciation of English words 1n India. 
Barring one article (‘A controversy of styles in education in Telugu’, which 
covers in, some detail the controversy that raged from 1897 to 1915 regarding 
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what should be promoted as the literary style in Telugu that was appropriate for 
education), the remaining articles are mostly surveys based on census reports 
and reports of language instruction committees. BhK advocates that the regional 
language be the medium of instruction right up to higher education in each 
relevant region, but the problems of inter-communication among the products of 
such education would still remain; this issue remains unaddressed. 

The eulogistic summary of BhK’s essays in this volume by the Series Editor 
is, unfortunately, reminiscent of a royal standard-bearer’s public recitation of his 
king’s great deeds. BhK did not really need to be paraphrased and summarised 
for the benefit of the educated lay reader, particularly since he has provided a 
brief overview of the articles in his own Introduction to the volume. 

Generally speaking, the chief value of this collection of essays today 1 histor- 
ical. This is in spite of the fact that certain of the issues addressed ın the later 
articles remain burning issues today. 


Department of Linguistics TISTA BAGCHI 
University of Delhi 


SHANTI GEORGE, Third world professionals and development education in Europe: 
Personal narratives, global convesations. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
1997. 325 pp. References, index. Rs. 395 (hardback). 


This book attempts a discursive analysis of 112 individual narratives woven into 
a larger narrative. Based on wide-ranging and extensive interviews, the author 
argues that development education involves not merely formal academic study, 
but a multilayered experience which encompasses learning from daily life and 
society at large. The work also describes the insights into development issues 
that ıts protagonists gained from living for a period in a first world country and 
learning about the experiences of colleagues from all over the world. 

The book 1s divided into four parts. Part 1 is an alumni study of third world 
scholars who studied at The Hague. The focus is on individual lives and per- 
ceptions rather than on a particular place of study. This part includes a chapter 
on ‘Development studies as personal narrative’, which provides four lıfe stones 
to demonstrate the close inter-link between the informal and formal study of 
development. Part 1 concludes with ‘Narratives and conversations’, where some 
methodological and theoretical issues involved in collecting and presenting 
material through life stories are discussed. 

Part 2 of the book attempts to capture the experience of growing up in the 
School of Development Studies, represented by life and work in a developing 
country. Part 3 presents the expenences of an interesting sample of third world 
professionals largely in their own words. These professionals talk of develop- 
ment as they have lived it, of development as they learned it and development as 
they have worked/contributed to. Part 4 concerns itself with ‘Development edu- 
cation as global conversation’. 
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Overall, this study with a global perspective is a contribution to cross-cultural 
studies. However, its canvas is limited to select professionals, who may not agree 
with certain sections of the book that tend to eulogise the Institute of Social 
Studies at The Hague. 


University of Hyderabad S. JACOB GEORGE 


ABHUIT DasGupta, Growth with equity: The new technology and agrarian change 
in Bengal. Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1998. 180 pp. Maps, figures, tables, 
notes, glossary, appendices, bibliography, index. Rs. 300 (hardback). 


The popular understanding of the social impact of the introduction of new tech- 
nology in Indian agriculture has been based largely on the experience of the 
north-western and southern parts of the country. Most of the formulations on the 
green revolution have also emerged from here. Eastern India has been known 
more for its ‘agrarian underdevelopment’, despite a good number of studies 
being available on agrarian change in the region. Interestingly, neighbouring 
Bangladesh 1s also known more for its frequent floods and general backwardness 
than for the developmental programmes that have been tried in the region during 
the post-colonial period. 

Abhijit Dasgupta’s study of the two Bengals (the Indian state of West Bengal 
and Bangladesh) questions some of the popular stereotypes about the social impact 
of new technology on rural society. He tries to show how the process of agrarian 
change in South Asia has had diverse trajectones. The popular notion that the 
green revolution technology benefited the already dominant classes and further 
strengthened their position in the rural power structure could be true in some 
regions of India and Bangladesh. However, as Dasgupta’s study shows, such a the- 
sis does not hold true for West Bengal. The nature of agranan policies followed by 
the state government after independence from colonial rule, and the effective mobi- 
lisation of the rural poor by left-wing political parties, had a far-reaching influence 
in determining who took to the new technology and who benefited from it. 

A comparative study of the two Bengals makes sense because until the end of 
colonial rule in the subcontinent, they had a common history. In terms of the 
quantitative indicators of development, too, the two Bengals do not seem to 
differ from each other very significantly. While cropping intensity was signifi- 
cantly higher in Bangladesh (152.2) compared with West Bengal (107.2), the two 
regions were not very different in terms of other variables such as the percentage 
of net cropped area under immgation, land—man ratio and yield per acre (see 
Appendix IV, p. 165). 

On the other hand, the social impact of green revolution technology was strik- 
ingly different in the two regions. Though land reforms were introduced in both 
regions, their philosophy and the implementation strategies were quite different. 
In West Bengal, the primary objective of land reform legislations was to break 
the land—power nexus and transform the agrarian structure in favour of the rural 
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poor. The nature of technology encouraged by the state government was also 
such that it did not displace human labour The green revolution in West Bengal 
was experienced without tractors. Irrigation, and not mechanisation, was the 
‘leading input’ in agricultural modernisation. However, the use of other green 
revolution inputs, such as HYV seeds and chemical fertilisers, was encouraged. 
The success of the land reform programmes, particularly ‘Operation Barga’, 
produced a technological transformation in state agriculture that did not 
adversely affect the poor. Unltke Bangladesh, or for that matter the other green 
revolution pockets of India, the troduction of new technology did not accentu- 
ate social inequalities in the West Bengal countryside. 

Bangladesh on the other hand presents a very different picture. Though it also 
implemented land reforms, their actual impact in terms of changing the insti- 
tutional matrix of land relations was far from radical. The power of the rural rich, 
or the “land—power’ nexus, remained unaffected. As a result, when the new tech- 
nology was introduced in Bangladesh agriculture, most of the benefits were 
cornered by the rural rich. The poor not only did not benefit—as the nch did— 
from the green revoluton technology, but their position was further weakened. 
Eviction of tenants became rampant, small landowners lost their lands to rich 
landowners and real wages declined. Unlike West Bengal, state intervention in 
favour of the poor was completely absent in Bangladesh. On the contrary, the 
state sided with the rural nch. The only silver lining that Dasgupta found in 
Bangladesh was the growing presence of NGOs trying to generate awareness 
among the rural poor about their well-being. 

Apart from the absence of a pro-poor state, Dasgupta attributes the polansing 
effect of new technology in Bangladesh to the absence of local level democratic 
institutions like the panchayats in West Bengal. Panchayats were not only instru- 
mental ın making programmes like ‘Operation Barga’ a success, they also played 
an important role in generating democratic consciousness among the rural poor 
and weakening the traditional structures of dependency relations. However, one 
may wonder what Dasgrupta’s argument would have been if he was to compare 
West Bengal with other green revolution states of India such as Punjab or coastal 
Andhra, where, despite the presence of panchayats, the benefits of the new tech- 
nology have been largely comered by the rural nch. 

Dasgupta’s study has surely gone into some very interesting questions. We 
need more of such comparative studies, not only of similar regions in neigh- 
bouring developing countnes but also of different regions within India. 


Panjab University SURINDER S. JODHKA 
Chandigarh 
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comprising a section or group of shareholders. As Smith puts it, “The language 
permitted re-allotment, so to say, while circumstances only occasionally required 
it’ (p. 27). 

At the same time, there appears to have been two levels of privilege. 
Cultivating members of the village enjoyed access to all common agricultural 
resources and made contnbutons to general village expenses. In other words, 
whether they were ‘tenants’ or ‘propmetors’, their standing as cultivators was 
simular. There was another level, however, at which propnetors alone could 
determine residence in a village or the manner in which land was disposed of. 

Rather than starting from the principle of how the land was actually allotted, 
the British started their settlement surveys on the basis of genealogies of propri- 
etors who enjoyed the second level pnvileges In the process, the rights of tenants 
were written out of the record In many villages, the members of these two leveis 
may have coincided with all allotment holders being made proprietors, but it is 
the cases where the two diverged, according to Smith, that make it possible to 
understand how the system differed from the British conception of ıt. While fixing 
proprietary rights, the stmps in each block were given fixed boundaries, and their 
sizes made the basis of shares in the whole village. These stnps also then became 
separately negotiable (see also Minot: Chakravarty -Kaul for the court cases this 
engendered). The vlage community that the British engineered was thus not 
one based on actual cultivators but one based on shares determined by descent. 
This then is the basic argument of the book, of which the individual chapters are 
detailed expositions. 

Worthy though this book is, it 1s also exceedingly dull. lNustrating the princi- 
ple of sanji or partnerships in cultivation, Smith writes: 


For instance, [52.} was held by three Arain brothers and a fourth brother’s 
son. They managed their holdings in two separate units, with (52.Ja on his 
own [52.Jbcd had a reciprocal 1/2-1/2 partnership with [16.], a single propru- 
etor of a different sub-division of the village, not connected agnatically (the 
brother’s son [52.]b was omitted from this unit of cultivation three times out 
of eight). The son of [52.]c was engaged as the 1/4 sanji of his uncle [52.]a 
on the latter’s holding. [52.]a’s own two sons were engaged as the 1/4 sanjis 
of [1.] and [1.]’s father’s brother [2.] respectively, again in a different sub- 
division and not connected agnatically... (pp. 225-26). 


Such paragraphs are not uncommon—indeed this book cannot be read profitably 
without a pen and paper in hand to make calculations and notes. I should not be 
surprised if it were enough to put most people off from wanting to read it at all. 
However, we must all, I am sure, be grateful to Smith for his arduous labours and 
the insight into so crucial a matter as land relations and colonial epistemology 
that his book affords. 


Institute of Economic Growth NANDINI SUNDAR 
Delhi 
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VIVEK Pinto, Gandhi's vision and values: The moral quest for change in Indian 
agriculture. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 176 pp. Notes, references, 
bibliography, index. Rs. 295 (hardback). 


The avowed purpose of this book 1s to explore the contemporary meaning of 
Gandhi's remarkable work Hind Swaraj. The author feels that no serious attempt 
has been made to analyse the relevance of this work for Indian agriculture and 
planning. He also wants to answer the question: ‘Can the ethical and moral 
principles with which Gandhi experimented ın his agricultural communities 
serve as the basis for reconstructing a harmonious, poverty-free, non-violent and 
self-sufficient society?’ (p. 18). 

Chapter 1 provides a brief exposition of the ideas in Hind Swaraj which could 
have a bearing on agriculture, Chapter 2 contains an account of Gandhi’s agri- 
cultural experiments in South Africa (Phoenix and Tolstoy Farm) and India 
(Sabarmati and Sevagram). Chapter 3 reviews planned agricultural development 
in India during the penod 1951-74 Finally, Chapter 4 describes three Gandhian 
initiatives of recent times. 

The book contributes little to our understanding of any of these issues. 
We learn little that 1s new about Gandhi’s views or work. The study of post- 
independence agriculture surprisingly stops at 1974 and is based on a review of 
articles 1n two journals. The account of recent Gandhian work 1s again very poor 
Im coverage and pays no attention to the really difficult questions of creatively 
operationalising Gandhian concepts in contemporary India. 

The study shows that original writing on Gandhi ts not easy, given the depth of 
both existng scholarship and constructive work based on Gandhian principles. 


Samaj Pragati Sahayog MIHIR SHAH 
Bagli, Dewas, Madhya Pradesh 


MICHARL MAYERFELD BELL and MICHAEL GARDINER, eds., Bakhtin and the human 
sciences’ No last words (Theory, culture and society) London: Sage 
Publications, 1998. x + 235 pp. Notes, references, index. £45.00 (hard- 
back/£15.99 (paperback). 


The rediscovery of Bakhtin had great import in the 1980s, when formalist trends 
in deconstruction which prevented the politicisation of culture were dominating 
criticisin. Whereas in formalism the indeterminacies and conflicts within dis- 
course had been connected to a problem of language or Being, in Bakhtin’s work 
they were realised as the necessary result and condition of the social develop- 
ment of language itself The practices that Bakhtin thematised as dialogism were 
an attempt to link popular interests and social criticism in such a way as to trans- 
form literary critical techniques into maternal for cultural politics. Any attempt to 
enlist Bakhtinian ideas, therefore, would seem a promising undertaking. 
The/essays comprising this volume are all geared towards extending the 
spheres of Bakhtin’s influence beyond literary criticism into sociology and the 
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human sciences. It 1s the editors’ hope that the present collection will help 
‘resituate and foreground Bakhtinian problematics vis-a-vis the current debate 
over the nature and direction of critical theoretical inquiry’. Accordingly, all the 
contributors traverse a contemporary terrain, paralleling the current preoccupa- 
tion with issues of modernity, postmodemity, ethics, poststructuralism and the 
everyday. What we are confronted with, nevertheless, is a diverse body of writ- 
ing, the thematic continuities in which threaten to dissolve the distinctiveness of 
Bakhtin’s concepts. The general concepts of popular subversive tradition which 
Bakhtin has passed on to us—novelistic discourse, carnival culture, the realistic 
chronotype—are, in the context of the volume, so fundamentally transformed 
that they seem incapable of illuminating the cultural problems of our day (not to 
speak of Bakhtin’s own day). 


University of Hyderabad SASHEE] HEGDE 


MICHAEL RICHARDSON, ed., Georges Bataille: Essential writings. London: Sage 
Publications, 1998. xıv +229 pp. Notes, appendix, bibliography, index. 
£49.50 (hardback £15.99 (paperback). 


Truly speaking, it is not instruction, but provocation that one can receive from 
the work of Bataille. When he announces, for instance, that ‘(e)x1stence can’t, at 
one and the same time, be both autonomous and viable’ or that ‘(p)erpetual 
instability 1s more boring than adherence strictly to a rule,’ he 1s more than just 
concemed with querying the ways in which human existence 1s at all possible; 
he 1s, ın fact, opening up the system of reason to experiences that exceed its par- 
ameters. The approach is both disparate and difficult, drawing on a vanety of 
“sources’—philosophical, anthropological, aesthetic and mstorical—while caus- 
ing us also to reflect on matters that strands of thought represented by Heidegger 
or even surrealism (to name some of the ‘contexts’ inscnbing Bataille) have 
neglected. One cannot of course adequately describe, with determinate concepts, 
what Bataille is doing to and within these contexts/sources. Nevertheless, in 
attaining a standpoint on him, ıt seems imperative that something of the expen- 
ence of Nietzsche—of who or what Nietzsche is, and what one 1s to become in 
reading him—be kept open. 

To be sure, the selections comprising this anthology capture something of this 
experience; and, what is more, are regrouped and arranged along lines that 
Bataille would have recognised as his own. Michael Richardson, as editor of the 
collection, is trying to do with the corpus of Bataille’s works what the latter did 
with Nietzsche’s— ‘gather(ing) texts for the use of those who would seek out the 
consequences’ That the compilation has the virtue of rediscovering the expen- 
ence of a life realised only in its fugitive moments is obvious; only, one might 
have to modify its frame of reference. The ‘aestheticism’ underwriting Bataille— 
underscored also by the strategy inscribing this section—could yet present a 
challenge for any thinking through of the political. 


University of Hyderabad SASHEEJ HEGDE 
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NICHOLAS AMBERCROMBIE and BRIAN LONGHURST, Audiences: A sociological 
theory of performance and imagination. London: Sage Publications, 1998. 
viii + 197 pp. Figures, notes, references, index. £40.00 (hardback)/£13.99 
(paperback). 


This book offers a review of literature and methodological tools for the study 
of what the authors call the ‘diffused audiences’ that are formed in modern 
mediatised/spectacular societies. Unlike ‘simple’ and ‘mass’ audiences, it is 
argued, the diffused audience cannot be distinguished from performers. In 
modern societies, everyone is an audience all the time and performance 1s vir- 
tually ‘invisible. Arguing that the Behavioural and Incorporation/Resistance 
paradigms are incapable of addressing the complex issues thrown up by dif- 
fused audiences, the authors call for a shift to the ‘Spectacle/Performance 
Paradigm’. The reader is introduced to key concepts and provided critical sum- 
maries of major studies related to audiences, media consumption, perform- 
ance, etc. The survey of literature, which encompasses studies ranging from 
ancient Greek theatre to modern ‘mediascapes’, often Jacks focus in that it 
either oversimplifies issues or provides unnecessarily long quotations and 
examples. In their anxiety to cover the broadest possible spectrum of scholar- 
ship the authors seem to have forgotten about their rejection of the ‘Frankfurt 
School’ thesis on the culture industry, early in the book, and make the un- 
original suggestion that consumers are ‘increasingly follower-\ike 1n their taste 
as society becomes more media-saturated’ (p 141, original emphasis). As for 
the methodological toolkit offered, its usefulness for opening up questions of 
gender, race and class determinations of audiences and spectatorship is highly 
limited. 


Centre for the Study of Culture and Society S.V. SRINIVAS 
Bangalore 


DaviD ARNOLD and Davip Harpiman, eds, Subaltern studies VII: Essays in 
honour of Ranajit Guha. Dein: Oxford University Press, 1994. ix + 240 pp. 
Notes, index. Rs. 340 (hardback). 


These. essays in Subaltern studies Volume VIII dedicated to Ranajit Guha are a 
valuable contribution and testumony to subaltern voices in history and everyday 
life. The volume comprises five essays and a biographical sketch of Ranajit 
Guha (by Shahid Amin and G. Bhadra) and a useful bibliography (by G. Bhadra) 
of Ranajit Guha’s writings. 

In ‘Claims on the past’, P. Chatterjee attempts a genealogical investigation 
of historiography in 19th century Bengal to argue the possibility of a different 
‘nation-ness’ other than ‘Hindutva’. D. Chakrabarty in ‘The difference-deferral 
of a colonial modernity’ discusses the public debates on domesticity ‘griha- 
lakshmi-memsahib’ among the bhadraiok in the 19th century. David Hardiman’s 
essay ‘Power ın the forest: The Dangs, 1820-1940’, is a valuable contribution 
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to environmental history. Discussing the forest dwellers ın the Dangs, he 
criticises the romantics who blame everything on colonialism, project a ‘con- 
servationist mentality’ in the pre-colonial period; and the narrow ecological- 
functionalists who ignore relationships of power and the socio-economic 
context of which the forests are a part. ‘The colonial prison’ by David Arnold 
argues contra Foucault about the existence/evidence of resistance, and a net- 
work of power/knowledge over which the prison authorities have scant control, 
but agrees that the prison is a critical site for the acquisition/negotiation of 
colonial knowledge. In ‘Prose of otherness’ G. Pandey questions the language 
of historical discourse and its (in)ability to represent mass sectanan violence 


University of Edinburgh VIBHA ARORA 


MusuiruL Hasan, ed., India partitioned: The other face of freedom, vols. 1 and 2. 
New Delhi: Roli Books, 1995 256 and 279 pp. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


As India and Pakistan gear up to march into the 21st century, the Indo-Pak 
Parivar Milap Trust, a Chandigarh based organisation, 1s determined to give 
history a ‘backward’ turn. Seeking to unite members of families displaced 
during the Partition, this effort adds to the recent resurgence of interest ın those 
turbulent times. This decade has witnessed a proliferation of wntings on the 
Partition and its hitherto ‘unexplored’ dimensions. Mushirul Hasan’s edited 
work (vols. 1 and 2) is an apt representation of this work. It is a collection of 
forty-one autobiographical extracts, poems, short stories, diaries and personal 
interviews. Hasan introduces each extract with an elaborate biographical sketch 
on the author, and its particular theme and context. He descnbes the collection 
as one that is not only ‘designed to support and supplement the historical 
literature on India’s Partition’ (p. 9) but also to evolve a discourse on Indepen- 
dence and Partition that is distinct from the conventional one. Hence, he calls 
for the restoration of the ‘human dimension’ to Partition, best portrayed in the 
writings and experiences of poets, novelists and ordinary ‘survivors’, but 
which has eluded the attention of historians. Hasan’s long introduction reflects 
this concer. 

Ostensibly a collection of motley voices, the extracts combine to depict “an 
unmistakable commonality of concerns, an underlying coherence and unity of 
thought’ (p. 9). They moum the subversion and loss brought about by the 
Partition of India’s secular and composite culture. This collective lamentation 
cutting across boundaries 1s brilliantly captured in the writings of Rahı Masoom 
Raza, Begum Anis Kidwai, Fikr Tauswi, Bhisham Saham, Sadat Hasan Manto 
and others, all quite predictably included in the volumes. Indeed, the price of 
freedom was paid for by forced migrations, killings and the abduction of women. 
Of the last, Rajinder Singh Bedi’s Lajwanti and Amrita Pntam’s / say unto Waris 
Shah are classic examples. The trauma and anguish are poignantly evoked by 
Faiz Ahmad Faiz in the memorable verse The morning of freedom. The personal 
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accounts of two ‘survivors’ of the Punjab nots as also the diary of Ganda Singh 
not only serve as living testimonies of that period but also give the collection a 
‘realistic’ touch. Indeed, the collection 1s a meaningful addition to the ‘new’ 
genre of Partition-history wnting that Hasan and his colleagues have been striv- 
ing to lestablish. Therefore, the work deserves attention .both for its inspiring 
contents and for Hasan's contribution as an ‘editor-with-a-purpose’. Notable 
omissions apart, this work wili facilitate a nuanced but holistic understanding of 
the dynamics of the Partition. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University NABANIPA BHATTACHARJEE 
New Delhi 


M.P. SRIDHARAN, French colonial rule in india. Calicut: Progressive Printers and 
Publishers, 1997. vi + 134 pp. Bibliography, index. Rs. 95. 


This slim but highly informative volume is based on sources culled from various 
archives and libraries in France and India, by an experienced historian of French 
India. It consists of ten papers, published earlier in the Indian History Congress 
Proceedings volumes, ranging from the origin of Pondicherry and French India 
to the struggle for independence by the Indians under French colonial rule. 

In the first paper, the author traces the origin of Pondicherry. He does not 
credit François Martin as the founder of Pondicherry, proving convincingly that 
it existed even before the French arrived there. However, he traces the develop- 
ment of Pondicherry into a French colony under Francois Martin and touches 
upon the revenue system started by the Dutch during their occupation of 
Pondicherry, which the French adopted in 1699. In the second paper, the author 
looks into the formative years of the French colony in Mahé on the Malabar 
coast. He delineates here the political and socio-economic structure of Mahé 
society. 

The third and fourth papers deal with two French governors of Pondicherry, 
Dumas and Dupleix. Dumas is credited with resisting Jesuit interference in the 
social and political life of Pondicherry. Though a French Company official, he 
had a passion for private trade, including slave trade, which accounted for his 
huge wealth. It appears that Dupleix was no better than Dumas when it came to 
amassing wealth by all means, including slave trade and corruption. The author 
maintains on the basis of convincing evidence that Dupleix’s government prac- 
tised nepotism, converting political power into hard cash. He brings out 
Dupleix’s insensitiveness to local religious sentiments, when he points out his 
complicity in the desecration and destruction of the great Gingy temple in 1751 
and the massive Shiva temple in Pondicherry three years earlier. Besides, the 
author icomes down heavily on the legacy of wars provoked by Dupleix and the 
resulting disaster for the Indian weavers, artisans and traders, and Dupleix’s 
numerous creditors. 

The. next three papers concentrate on the French relationship with the Mysore 
sultans, Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan We find here an interesting description of 
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Tippu’s embassy to France and the technological achevements of Tippu's 
Mysore. The eighth paper deals with the French Revolution of 1789 and its 
impact on the French Indian colonies. The author asserts, based on convincing 
evidence, that though the French Revolution has been eulogised as a great stride 
in man’s quest for liberty and social justice, for the Indians in the French 
colonies of India, however, it brought no participation in colonial administration, 
no relief from colonial exploitation, no new heaven on earth. 

The fast two papers deal with the freedom movement in French India and 
Nehru’s policy towards it. M.P. Sridharan is one of those rare histonans who 
have questioned openly the nationalist credentials of Aurobindo Ghosh and the 
Sn Aurobindo Ashram. It appears that they were hand-in-glove with French 
imperialism, both political and cultural (pp. 102, 112). This, however, needs 
more probing and investigation. 

On the whole, this volume is an important reference work for all students and 
scholars interested in French Indian society and history. 


Viry Chatillon J.B.P MORE 
France 


PETER Kivisto, Key ideas in sociology. Thousand Oaks: Pine Forge Press, 1998. 
xiv + 186 pp. Figures, plates, tables, references, index. $19.95 (paperback) 


In this book, Peter Kivisto deals with four key concepts—industrialism, dem- 
ocracy, individualism and modernity. For him, these four concepts have played 
the most important role in discourse about the nature of modern Western society. 
Aware of both the interconnectedness of these concepts and the role of other 
important concepts such as alienation, capitalism, socialism, social class, citizen- 
ship, bureaucracy and post-modernity, the author presents various sociological 
views on them in the.four main chapters of the book. Whue doing this, he pro- 
vides enough of the intellectual and social context to show ar the concepts are 
not disembodied, abstract or lifeless. 

The book 1s divided into six chapters. The first and last chapters form the 
introduction and conclusion. Chapter 2 presents the ideas of Karl Marx, Joseph 
Schumpeter, Thorstein Veblen, C. Wright Mills and Daniel Bell—theorists who 
have tried to make sense of industrial society, identifying both its promise and 
its problems. Chapter 3 presents the insights of Max Weber, Robert Michels, 
Talcott Parsons, T.H. Marshall, S.M. Lipset and Jurgen Habermas, thinkers who 
have attempted to 1dentify the preconditions that make democracy possible, as 
well as the major problems of and threats to democracy. Chapter 4 presents the 
ideas of Alexis de Tocqueville, F. Toennies, E. Durkheim, R.K. Merton, David 
Riesman and Erving Goffman, all of whom explored the distinctrve meanings 
and character of individualism and its interconnections with the community. 
Chapter 5 presents the ideas of Georg Simmel, Robert Park, Jean Baudrillard and 
Anthony Giddens, sociologists who attempted to evaluate the concept of modern- 
ity from various angles, including money, fashion, urban life, the mass media 
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and mass entertainment. They also-attempted to make sense of the cultural 
transformation we are living through. 

This is a good book for it shows how sociological concepts have been continu- 
ously reformulated by social theorists in response to the on-going impact of 
social change. The book reveals the relevance of sociological thinking for 
understanding modern Western societies. Instead of a conventional history of 
sociological theories, it provides a history of sociological thinking on issues that 
have been central to our understanding of modern Western society. One problem 
with this book is that the author has totally overlooked those issues that can help 
us to understand non-Western societies, This apart, Kivisto’s book is a good 
introduction to sociological theory. 


Janta Vedic College GAURANG RANIAN SAHAY 
Baraut, Meerut 


ALAN THOMAS, JOANNA CHaTAway and Marc Wuyts, eds., Finding out fast: Inves- 
tigative skills for policy and development. New Delhi: Vistaar Publications, 
1998. 376 pp. Figures, tables, references, index. Rs. 395 (hardback) 

AND 

WILLIAM Foote WHYTE, Creative problem solving in the field: Reflections on a 
career. Walnut Creek: Alta Mira Press, 1997. 162 pp. References, index. 
$42.00 (hardback)/$19.95 (paperback). 


Contributors to Finding out fast (FOF) and the author of Creative problem solv- 
ing in the field (CPSIF) debate various approaches to the study of social phenom- 
ena—tealist versus objective or constructed perspectives, inductive versus 
deductive methods—and the contested nature of concepts and explanations in 
social research, the place of the researcher and his/her human subjects. The con- 
tributors to FOF seek to address these issues in the context of their individual 
and collaborative case studies on policy research for public action; William 
Foote Whyte, the author of CPSIF, addresses them in his reflections on research 
studies focusing on ‘individual-to-group-to-organisation linkages’ that he and 
his collaborators undertook over four decades of his career. Whyte’s research 
studies on industry, agriculture, and cooperative bodies and neighbourhoods in a 
variety of social and cultural contexts—American, Peruvian and Spanish—also 
have policy dimensions. 

Finding out fast is a collection of fourteen articles with an introduction by 
Alan Thomas, and a conclusion by Alan Thomas and Joanna Chataway. In his 
introduction, Thomas points out that though there are problems with rapid 
research techniques like RRA and PRA, there is still the need for ‘finding out 
fast’ in the context of policy research. He suggests that policy-related investi- 
gations be ngorous (based on enough evidence), open to reconceptualisation and 
valid. Part I of the book (Chapters 1-3) deals with issues involved ın conceptual- 
ising policy-related investigation. Stephen Potter and Ramya Subramanian 
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point out that different policies require different research questions to be asked 
in order to obtain results that will inform the policies. They discuss normative/ 
evaluative and descriptive/explanatory questions in policy research with 
the help of two policy cases—the UK transport policy and policy shifts in 
primary education in India. Chris Blackmore and Ray Ison indicate the need for 
boundary setting in development management. They ask questions such as who 
ought to be the client, what ought to be the purpose, and who ought to be the 
decision taker in the checklist of boundary setting questions. In his article 
‘Grabbing attention’, the journalist Joseph Hanlon suggests that the problem of 
a policy investigator is ‘often remarkably similar to that of the journalist’ who, 
with limited background knowledge and time, must find answers and present 
them convincingly. Two articles, ‘How to do a literature study’ by Stephanie 
Barrientos and ‘Interpreting institutional discourses’ by Bridget O’ Laughlin in 
Part II of the book, deal with issues involved in using available literature. 
Barrientos suggests that literature study, unlike literature survey, involves raising 
critical questions in order to formulate the policy investigator's own ‘analytical 
approach and/or new aspects of inquiry’. Laughlin emphasises the need to locate 
grey materials—unpublished documents—by placing them in the political and 
historical context of institutional discourse, and establishing the institutional 
identities of their authors and audience. This would help rethink the assump- 
tions, research questions, conclusions and audience of the reports/documents. 
Five articles in Part III deal with thinking with people and organisations. Philip 
Woodhouse observes that PRA techniques tend to produce ‘consensus’, rather than 
allowing policy researchers to study differences and power relations. The solution 
according to Woodhouse hes in ensuring adequate tnangulation, and being con- 
scious of the influence of the researcher. Hazel Johnson and Linda Mayoux note 
that empowerment is a contested concept as there is no agreement on what consti- 
tutes power and, hence, on empowerment, who is to be empowered, and what 1s to 
be the role of intervening agencies. They argue that participatory investigation may 
make marginalised people vulnerable if information about their coping mech- 
anisms is made publicly available. Chris Roche discusses how organisations 
involved ın formulation of policies and actions for public benefit actually further 
particular interests through their structures, procedures and actors. Dina Abbot’s 
article on khannawallis (women meal-makers) in Bombay suggests that there is no 
one universal research method; methods have to be adapted to the specific political 
and cultural contexts, not the other way round Joanna Chataway and Avril Joffe 
emphasise that communication 1s an integral and on-going process in policy 
research They suggest that questions of what to communicate to whom at what 
stage, who communicates, and how to communicate are very important. Chandan 
Mukherjee and Marc Wuyts deal with the relationship between ideas and evidence 
and the role of quantitative data in substantiating ideas. They recognise the dangers 
involved in upholding ideas without evidence, and in defending ideas only with 
evidence which supports them. Geoff Jones examines how organisations project 
their image through accounts: for whom are the accounts prepared and particular 
conventions of accounting adopted? Sue Mayer points out the limitanons of 
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viewing data as an ‘objective’ tool, and recognises that collection of data for 
advocacy involves several conceptual and practical skills. Alan Thomas suggests 
that the use of case studies is more like a framework for investigation than a spe- 
cific method, and within the framework one can use several methods—researchers 
should choose cases that challenge their ideas, and they should challenge cases 
with their ideas to probe them. In the concluding chapter, Alan Thomas and Joanna 
Chataway summarise the issues raised by the contributors in terms of realist and 
constructionist positions. They observe that the differences between the two can be 
reconciled by maintaining high standards of research and integrity that may help in 
each taking account of the other. They argue that although the two philosophical 
positions may be in basic opposition, in practice one need not choose between 
them but can hang on to elements of each. 

The style of presentation—text interspersed with boxes containing central 
aspects of each contribution—makes reading easy. 

William Foote Whyte’s book is divided into fifteen chapters. Whyte attempts 
to place his work in the context of the challenge thrown up by deconstructionist 
strategies of understanding to the positivist theory of knowledge. In his response 
to the recent critique of his famous book, Street corner society (SCS) which, he 
says, labelled him ‘positivist-social realist’, Whyte concludes: ‘those embracing 
deconstructionism are advancing along a dead-end street’ (p. 31). He holds a 
view similar to that of contributors to FOF, that social research should not be 
dichotomised into basic and applied research. He states that a given project could 
be applied and basic at the same time: applied in dealing with practical problems 
and basic in yielding advances in theory and knowledge (p. 125). Whyte advo- 
cates a combination of survey research and intensive research to generate 
knowledge as Alan Thomas and Joanna Chataway do: ‘I see the value of surveys, 
especially when used ın connection with intensive interviewing and observation 
methods...’ (p. 98). 

Both volumes reflect the fact that, unlike the natural sciences in which research 
at a given point of time 1s guided by a single paradigm that produces pragmatism 
and consensus among practitioners, sociology is a multi-paradigmatic enterprise. 
Multiple paradigms not only see reality differently but see different realities 
because of the historically situated nature of both the researcher and the social- 
cultural phenomena that s/he seeks to understand. 

The two books are very useful to development managers, social scientists and 
students interested in policy research. 


University of Hyderabad E. HARIBABU 


WILL C. VAN DEN HoonaarD, Analytical field research: Working with sensitizing 
concepts (Qualitative research methods vol. 41). Thousand Oaks: Sage 
Publications, 1997. 96 pp. $24.00 (hardback). 


This monograph outlining Herbert Blumer’s ideas on sensitising concepts as 
an explicit approach to data analysis is pioneering, illuminating and makes for 
interesting reading. A part of the Sage Qualitative Research Methods Series, the 
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book is about making both the world of the native perspective and the world of 
theory less intimidating. It is about recognising the shift in ethnographic research 
from ‘being a descriptive science to one more theoretical in focus.’ 

The author, through the preface and six chapters, introduces sensitising 
concepts to the reader as a tool for linking research with analysis by going 
through its history and presenting the critics’ viewpoints. The utility of sensitis- 
ing concepts (with an elaboration on their nature and comparison with other 
terms) is spelt out by the author before giving suggestions on how to construct 
them. Five steps are outlined to enable the reader to develop sensitising concepts, 
which is a challenge, on the one hand, to come as close as possible to the sub- 
ject’s world and, on the other hand, to generate concepts in such a way as to 
allow significant insights into social processes. The aim is to provide meanings 
to analytic, generalising concepts and draw theoretical linkages about social 
processes. The usefulness of sensitising concepts in sociological work is illus- 
trated through a description of the author’s field research in Iceland and the 
possibility of doing research in different cultural settings. Finally, the theoretical 
and analytical implications of Blumer’s sensitising concepts are explored in the 
context of the disciplines of anthropology and psychology and how they stack up 
against sociological theory and the differences between quantitative and qualita- 
tive approaches. These comparisons bnng forth the kinds of theoretical issues 
that researchers may have to consider when using Sensitising concepts. 

The book succeeds in rediscovering the usefulness of sensitising concepts in 
exploring the many social worlds that make up our society. It gives sigmficance 
to field notes and qualitative data analysis by making sense of the social space 
where data and concepts collide. 


Maitreyi College MALA KAPUR SHANKARDASS 
University of Dethi 


ELLEN R. Girpen, Evaluating research articles: From start to finish. Thousand 
Oaks: Sage Publications, 1996. xi+ 290 pp. Tables, bibliography. $55.00 
(hardback)/$24.95 (paperback). 


The textbook under review is not for beginners in research methods or applied 
statistics but for those familiar with elementary research design and with some 
knowledge of statistics. It is meant to equip researchers and peer reviewers from 
any field by providing ‘on the job training’ in evaluating research articles in 
terms of soundness and appropriateness of the statistical design. It encourages 
the student to critically read quantitative and qualitative research by asking four 
evaluative questions: about the rationale and purpose of the study; design of the 
Study; statistical analyses of the data; and the conclusions reached by the 
author(s). The exercises in each of the twelve chapters—from the rntroduction to 
the case studies, narrative analyses, surveys, correlation studies, regression analy- 
sis studies, facto-analytic studies, discriminant analysis studies, two-condition 
experimental studies, single classification studies, factorial studies, and 
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quasi-experimental studies—are the major strength of the book. The supple- 
mentary reading list at the end of each chapter further adds to its value. The book 
emerges as a self-instruction tool for those interested in critically assessing 
research articles. 

Maitreyi College MALA KAPUR SHANKARDASS 
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Landscape and postcolonial science 


Itty Abraham 


This article draws attention to the framing of problems in the history and sociology of 
Indian science It argues that physics in postcolomal India cannot be seen in isolation 
from the political context within which 1t was embedded and thé international circuits 
within which its work circulated. Further, the article demonstrates how certain experi- 
mental approaches, highly effective from a scientific point of view, depend upon a violent 
exclusion of all that is social and living from the scientific register. The article draws on 
the conceptual device of ‘landscape’, borrowed from critical work in art history, to make 
_the link between different elements of the argument 


As late as 1836, and convincingly, Constable was saying [Fourth 
Lecture at the Royal Institution]: ‘painting 1s a science, and should be 
pursued as an inquiry into the laws of nature Why . may not land- 
scape painting be considered as a branch of natural philosophy, of 
which paintings are but the experiments?’ 


Raymond Wiliams, Keywords 


Landscape as a form has never been about—simply—the pristine and 
unspoiled, much as that may have been the unstated project of painters, 
photographers, and art historians alike. In its origina] usage in English 
[1598], which borrowed from the Dutch landschap, landscape referred 
first to the representation of landscape in painting, rather than to the 
object itself. In other words, ‘landscape’ was always, already, mediated 
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by its representation. Hence, rather than see landscape as a passive form, 
it is perhaps more useful to see the term as infinitive, ‘to landscape’. If 
this mediation is to be filled out and given its proper historical and social 
context, we are able to consider the ideological ramifications of some- 
thing so seemingly natural as ‘pristine and unspoiled’ Nature. 

We cannot escape the centrality of ‘seeing’ in the making of landscapes. 
This is inevitably a doubled vision, at once the gaze of the masculine 
explorer seeing a virgin territory to be mapped, known, made legible and 
thus available for a new script; but also a gaze always cycling back 
on itself as it inevitably encounters the signs of the irrational, defiantly 
natural, and discursively incommensurable (Bhabha 1994; Pratt 1992). 
W.J.T. Mitchell (1994: 10) helps us isolate what I want to refer to when 
he notes: 


Landscape might be seen more profitably as something like the ‘dream- 
work’ of imperialism, unfolding its own movement in time and space 
from a central point of origin and folding back on itself to disclose both 
utopian fantasies of the perfected imperial prospect and fractured 
images of unresolved ambivalence and unsuppressed resistance. 


Early Indian state-makers took the imposition of a proper gaze quite 
literally. Soon after independence, the country was divided up into four 
zones and teams were sent off to record visually the effect that political 
change would wreak. The well-known photographer Sunil Janah, for 
example, was sent to western Bengal to document the taming of the 
flood-prone Damodar river through the building of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation. The Italian film-maker Roberto Rossellini was even 
subsidised by the state to record, sympathetically it was hoped, the indus- 
trial transformation of traditional India.' Through the 1950s and 1960s, 
the state-owned Films Division of India produced miles of film stock to 
be culled into four-minute segments for its weekly documentaries. These 
films stand today as testament to the vision that was to be postcolonial 
India: a self-reliant, independent, virile and, above all, monumental state. 
What is explicitly marginalised in all these views is any sense of what 
was there before. Voice-overs and perspective shots stress what is to 
become—in other words, the spatial present is always represented as a 


' Rossellini left the country with tots of footage and his Indian producer's wife. What he 
captured on film, however, is never able to get beyond the sterile opposition of tradition and 
modem. See his 1958 docu-drama India. 
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temporal past. Yet the visual cannot escape its subject completely. It 
records the yet-to-be-modern as a fitful presence, as a ghostly stain on its 
film stock, a shifting background that never quite goes away. 

The postcolonial, as a specific moment of the modern, bears more than 
a few traces of the imperial.? Producing the postcolonial as an instance of, 
but distinct from, modernity-as-a-Western-thing, is the product of the third 
world nationalist desire to produce spaces marked by a specific set of 
signs, unambiguously signifying the indigenous-authentic, scientific, and 
up-to-date (Abraham 1998). This desire would be made manifest when the 
postcolonial modern could be known at first glance, without a trace of 
ambiguity—the utopian ‘dreamwork’ of the postcolonial state. In other 
words, the postcolonial modern was always-about establishing boundaries, 
a spatial strategy seeking to define beyond question where it belongs. But, 
as we shall see, this project was never quite to be. Its ambivalences never 
disappear, resistance continues to haunt dreams of scientific prowess. 
While Constable may have wanted to see landscape (painting) as an experi- 
mental branch of ‘natural philosophy’, my purpose here, over a century 
and a half later, is to develop further that relation, but also to turn it around. 

What I want to explore in this article is a view of landscape and its 
cohabiting ‘fractured images’ through an examination of the practice of 
postcolonial science in India. I want to offer an understanding of how we 
can understand the practice of Indian scientists operating on the periphery 
of world science, facing diverse audiences who give different meanings 
to their work, but also, how we see modern science when performed 
against histories of political and social change in India. 


2 After 1947 and the end of formal colonial rule, India became, automatically, a post- 
colonial state While superficially true, this is not what I want to dwell on The ‘postcolonial’, 
for me. ıs less the invocation of a chronological horizon than the label given to a specific 
instance of a global condition of modernity which, among other things. instantiates a 
particular experience of time and space. Likewise, by “modernity’ I do not mean merely a 
time period (e.g , the late 19th century until the Second World War) Rather, I am interested 
in the condition of reflexivity that characterises the modern, so much so that ın this penod, 
time no longer stands as a seemingly objective unit of measurement that allows us to experi- 
ence change, but as a subjective condition of expenence itself It should be noted that while 
modemity cannot be reduced to capitalism, it 1s deeply influenced by, and cannot be imagined 
apart from, the historical and geographical processes associated with the global expansion 
of capital (understood as a specific mode of production), processes that began in the ‘long 
16th century’ and that are still being worked out today. Recognising the close relation but 
also this difference allows us to resist the usual conflation of modernity’s origins—its appar- 
ent emergence in the West—with the rise to world power of the northern-western European 
states and, eventually, the United States, in the last two centunes. For a more elaborate dis- 
cussion of these issues, see especially Appiah (1991), Bhabha (1994) and Harvey (1989). 
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I 
Giant Metre-Wave Radio Telescope (GMRT) 


As a first step toward understanding what I mean by ‘postcolonial science’ 
let us briefly examine India’s most recent Big Science project—the Giant 
Metre-Wave Radio Telescope (GMRT)—built in Khodad near Pune and 
completed in 1996. According to the National Centre for Radio Astronomy 
which designed and built this artifact, the GMRT is a ‘unique facility’ 
designed to study the metre-wavelength 


because man-made interference is considerably lower in this part of 
the spectrum in India compared to the developed world. ... Although 
there are many outstanding astrophysics problems which are best 
studied at metre wavelengths, there has so far been no large facility 
anywhere in the world to exploit this part of the [radio] spectrum. 


We are told that GMRT 


is one of the most challenging experimental programmes in basic sci- 
ences undertaken by Indian scientists. ... When completed ... [it] will 
become the world’s most powerful radio telescope operating in the 
frequency range of about 50 and 1500 MHz (megahertz) .... The multi- 
plication or correlation of radio signals from all the 435 possible pairs 
of antennas ... will thus enable radio images of celestial objects to be 
synthesized with a resolution equivalent to that obtainable with a single 
dish 25 kilometre in diameter! ... GMRT will have over three times 
the collecting area of the Very Large Array (VLA) in New Mexico, 
USA ... [and will be] about 8 times more sensitive. 


We find that the location for the GMRT 


was selected after an extensive search in many parts of India, consider- 
ing many important criteria such as low man made radio noise, avail- 
ability of good communication, industrial, educational and other 
infrastructure nearby, a geographic altitude sufficiently north of the 
geo-magnetic equator in order to have a reasonably quiet ionosphere 
and yet be able to observe a good part of the southern sky as well. 


In other words, GMRT 


is a.otally Indian project. The construction of 30 large dishes at a rela- 
tively small cost has been possible due to an important technological 
breakthrough achieved by Indian Scientists and Engineers in the design 
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of light weight, low cost dishes ... [a breakthrough called] the SMART 
concept—for Stretch Mesh Attached to Rope Trusses. ... The low 
solidity design cuts down on wind forces by a large factor and is 
particularly suited to Indian conditions .... The overall wind forces 
and the resulting torques ... are similar to those for only a 22 mfetre] 
dish of conventional design, thus resulting in substantial savings in 
cost. 


Each of these elements of description taken by itself may not seem so 
unusual. However, when juxtaposed against each other in the official 
description of this artifact, another historical and spatial form emerges. 
An image emerges of a ‘giant’ telescope that is, above all, powerful. It 
will be the largest of its kind, the most advanced in its class, it is the 
equivalent of something so large, i.e., a 25 kilometre dish, one that can 
never be built. The apparatus can be ranked against telescopes from 
other parts of the world, especially from the United States, and come off 
looking better. The GMRT is staking a claim to be at the forefront of 
experimental science, and in the manner typical of all new Big Science 
projects anywhere in the world, represents itself as bigger and better 
than anything else that exists. Second, and less obviously, this telescope 
makes these claims against a felt impression that countries like India do 
not belong at the cutting edge of international science, a claim that is 
often made while reminded of the relative absence of major experimen- 
tal facilities in India—the sine gua non of international Big Science. 
This anxiety shows up in the need to justify. repeatedly, why this Indian 
artifact belongs. Thus we are informed that this artifact is unique, that 
there are important discoveries to be made using this wavelength and 
that no other telescope is able to ‘exploit’ this frequency. that other sites 
(especially in the developed world) are less suitable due to excessive 
amounts of ‘man-made noise’—in short, that India embodies a unique 
niche for this work. This, then, is a statement addressed to an international 
scientific audience, a sceptical audience that needs to be convinced that 
India can do big science too. Finally, the telescope situates itself firmly 
within the tradition of indigenous political economy by always bringing 
the discussion back to India, and reminding the reader how this project 
was developed fully-by local resources and with local knowledge. 
We hear how the country was scoured for suitable sites which had to 
support a large number of important criteria, how smart were Indian 
scientists in developing the special inventions that were necessary for 


* hup-//www nera.uff res in/page/emrt/gmrt html. p 1, emphases added 
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this telescope to be buiit, the simultaneous low cost of the telescope and 
its unique qualities unmatched anywhere else in the world, returning 
always to the firm and direct invocation of self-reliance—‘GMRT is a 
totally Indian project.’ This final address is to a domestic non-scientific 
audience, albeit one that has complete faith in science, but that needs to 
be reminded (or convinced) that this project is in fact a national project, 
without any foreign hands involved: it is an authentic product of the 
Indian state. 


II 
Nation, modernity, science 


Historians of science in India have discovered that it is not easy to gener- 
alise about the colonial state’s relationship to science, except to note that 
this relationship changed over time (Baber 1996; Kumar 1995). The 
colonial state clearly used science in a number of ways, most not unex- 
pected. Thus, from the 18th century onward, the techniques of science 
were used to further colonial domination: cadastral, trigonometric and 
topographical surveys, botanical and zoological mapping exercises, 
were used to exploit and better control the colony. ‘Native’ sources 
of science and technology like small-scale steel-makers, coastal boat 
builders, designers of irrigation and agricultural systems and artillery 
were studied by the colonial power, and in some cases (most notably, 
battlefield rockets) techniques were exported back to the metropole. In 
the 19th century, especially as issues of public health began to acquire 
greater importance, colonial scientists began to develop modern medical 
techniques for use in the tropics (and then to export them back home). 
Scientific approaches were also used to improve agricultural yields, to 
decide what kinds of crops should be grown, and to increase the resistance 
to disease of important commercial crops like tea (Arnold 1993; Headrick 
1981; Naraindas 1996). Also in the 19th century, as the relationship of 
colonial domination to knowledge began to be reflexively conceptualised, 
the colonial state began to identify, and in some cases eliminate, native 
or local sources of knowledge that seemed to be threatening or difficult 
to comprehend through contemporary codes of scientific practice. Dais 
or midwives, and Aakims or wandering mendicants, both repositories of 
certain kinds of specialised ‘local’ knowledge, were particular targets of 
colonial surveillance. 

This valuable historical work allows us to see in historical detail both 
modern science as a progressive force as well as modern science as the 
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sign by which indigenous knowledge was snuffed out by marauding 
outsiders. The colonial relationship to science prefigures the instrumental 
relation between the post-independence state and systems of scientific 
knowledge. It helps us understand why the term ‘colonial science’ is 
understood primarily as a reference to applied rather than basic research, 
and thereby helps trace the origins of the presumed inferiority of the 
colony in the hierarchy of knowledge production even as it points to the 
long history of modern science as a transnational practice. Most import- 
ant for our purpose, it also inaugurates the idea of state scientists—science 
workers whose larger goals and objectives were drawn from the impera- 
tives of state needs. 

But this is only one view of science in the colony. Racial difference is 
much more insistently a focus in another, more explicitly post-structural, 
stream of writing on science in the colonial world, in two ways. The first 
tendency could be categorised as recuperative. Historians have searched 
out Indian scientists whose work was modelled on, spoke to, and con- 
formed with the practices of science in Western countries (Habib and 
Raina 1989; Nandy 1980). From the middle of the 19th century onwards, 
it was possible to find these figures, usually working alone or with little 
assistance, ignored and often rejected by the colonial scientific establish- 
ment, but capable of producing important results in a variety of fields. 
This genre of writing has a strong affinity with other modes of colonial 
discourse studies. By identifying practitioners of science who operated 
outside the institutions of modern science but were comprehensible 
within it, a strong case can be made for an incipient modernity of India 
strangled by colonial power. The other stream of post-structural writing 
on science is less about scientists than it is about power, knowledge and 
the formation of the nationalist imaginary. Here the idea of science is 
taken to stand in for colonial power and especially its assumed underlying 
condition of rationality. Resistance, appropriation, and translation become 
the key terms in understanding the domination of other kinds of know- 
ledge by the authority of science, even as colonial science produced a 
postcolonial-to-be native elite. 

This latter work has helped us understand that since the 19th century 
the discourses of nation and modernity in India have been deeply imbri- 
cated through the relay of science. One influential view sees this link 
as follows (Chatterjee 1986). Responding to (and internalising) Oriental- 
ist and British colonial representations of India as a site of tradition, 
superstition and backwardness, bourgeois anti-colonial nationalists sought 
the legitimacy of their claims to political self-representation through two 
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principal modes. The first was the inversion of negative representations 
of India into positive ones: thus, economic backwardness translated 
into a claim that capitalist industry was harmful, that the much-vilified 
‘tradition’ was a source of popular cultural and social strength, and 
that superstition was an alternative form of understanding the world 
incommensurate with modern rationality. In this view, modern science 
could only be seen as Western science. Its introduction to India brought 
with it all the traces of its imperialist birth and thus it had to be rejected. 
This was an articulation of uniqueness and singularity through the 
historicisation of Indian knowledge about India: a knowledge that, by 
definition, could not be surpassed. 

The second was to see in modern science and technology (the two 
words were coterminous) the means to escape exactly these conditions 
of colontal under-development. Modern science brought with it the 
possibility of transforming individual lives and landscapes, of overcom- 
ing the accretions of ossified habit and outdated custom, of becoming 
economically powerful through industrialisation. In this view, if British 
colonialism was made possible through their deployment of powerful 
technological instruments and modern techniques, then Indian futures 
would be liberated by exactly the same means since—and this was 
critical—science and technology were a part of human patrimony, not 
belonging exclusively to any person or nation. This was a view that expli- 
citly saw India as one among many nations, that saw internalist histories 
as all that was wrong with Indian pasts, and that saw in the forms of 
modern rationality, science and technology, the global zeitgeist. Support 
for modern science was qualified only by one factor. It had to be science 
that worked for the state. This was science for national development. 
Science would allow the suturing of nation and modernity, thus producing 
the independent, legitimate postcolonial! state. 

The nationalist elite represented by India’s first prime minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was deeply invested in the making of Indian modern- 
ity according to standards accepted elsewhere: they took the idea of 
science and tried to make it work for them to make the nation modern. 
Thus the idea of science as an authoritative code filtered quickly into 
domains other than the explicitly anti-colonial. Even religious contro- 
versies were adjudicated in scientific terms—indeed, controversies 
raged over the very scienticity of Hinduism (Prakash 1999). But if 
culture became, over and over, the terrain over which critical battles over 
the nation were being waged, modernity was the prize that was being 
fought over. For Indian nationalists (and cultural workers and artists) 


ay 
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following Gandhi, it became essential to argue that there was or could be 
an authentic Indian modernity, to discount the anxiety that it merely 
mimed Western forms. Not surprisingly, whether there can be a distinctive 
local variant of the modern is still the fault-line of many a political and 
cultural war today. 

The problem with the deep imbrication of science and modernity in 
the making of the Indian nation was the contradiction that needed to be 
overcome in order to pull this legerdemain Off. Science was valued (or 
hated) for its modernity; that was generally agreed. The idea of modern- 
ity itself, however, was not without its own problems. In the postcolonial 
world in particular, the modern was associated with a particular place, a 
place that was surely not India. The making of modern India—the post- 
colonial project—rested on the intertwined condition of science and the 
modern. The inevitable anxiety thus provoked had to ask, what would 
this do to the idea of India? The nationalist project had to be an essen- 
tialist one; it had to claim India as its teleology. That was, after all, the 
final demand of the anti-colonial struggle. But if India was to be sub- 
sumed into the modern—a Western modern, especially—-what would 
remain of that distinctive element, India? In short, if modernity was so 
closely associated with the West, what did one understand by the idea of 
the Indian modern? I argue that a particular practice of Indian science 
appeared to allow for this double vision to be sustained—to hold this 
contradiction together—through landscape. 


ii 
Using landscape for science 


Jn pre-independence India, one of the leading centres of scientific research 
was the Tata Institute of Science (now called the Indian Institute of 
Science) in Bangalore, then a sleepy cantonment town in southern India. 
The institute had been set up in the early 20th century with funds donated 
by one of the country’s wealthiest capitalists, Jamshedji Naoroji Tata, 
with the intention of creating a centre for applied work in the physical 
and biological sciences. It was assumed the centre would produce know- 
ledge that would serve the nation. In 1933, the first Indian Nobel Prize 
winner in a scientific field, C.V. Raman, was appointed director of the 
institute. Raman, the first Indian to head the institute, used this opportu- 
nity to make a break with former scientific associates in Calcutta (where 
he had done his major work on the scattering of light and identified what 
is now called the Raman Effect) (Sur 1999). By the early 1940s, the rift 
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had grown to the extent that Indian physics could be said to be divided 
between two camps of scientists with separate academies of science 
and corresponding journals. The groups were regionally concentrated: 
Raman and his group were headquartered in Bangalore at the Indian 
Institute of Science, while the other group, dominated by the astro- 
physicist Meghnad Saha, Satyen Bose (of Bose-Einstein statistics) and 
others, were resident in the universities of Calcutta and Allahabad 
(Anderson 1975). 

Into this fray stepped Homi Jehangir Bhabha, a theoretical physicist, 
who was based at Cambridge University. Bhabha had returned to India 
in 1939 to spend a holiday with his family and had been stuck there ever 
since due to the outbreak of the Second World War. In 1942, uncertain 
when the war would end and allow him to continue his work abroad, 
Bhabha joined the Institute of Science. The position he filled had been 
created for him. The founders of the institute were, like Bhabha, members 
of the small Parsi community; he was even related to them by marriage. 
The Dorab Tata Trust endowed a Readership in Cosmic Ray Physics to 
help Bhabha continue his research and gave him a generous grant to buy 
equipment.’ Raman was pleased that Bhabha had come to his centre, 
both because his reputation preceded him and because he had rejected 
the offer of a chair of physics at Allahabad University. 

Bhabha’s best-known work was in the theoretical modelling of cosmic 
ray showers, work he had done at Cambridge, independently and with 
Werner Heitler. Cosmic rays are streams of charged particles reaching 
the earth from outer space. As primary cosmic rays (mostly protons 
and alpha particles) meet the upper atmosphere, they collide with other 
nuclei, and produce secondary cosmic rays consisting of protons, neu- 
trons, mesons, electrons and high-energy gamma rays. These particles in 
turn react with nuclei lower in the atmosphere, a process that continues 
until the initial energy of the primary cosmic ray is dissipated. These 
sequential showers of cosmic rays follow certain patterns of scattering; 
Bhabha had modelled one form of this scattering and had predicted 
that the process would produce new elementary particles like muons 
(Bhabha and Heitler 1937, 1938; Singh 1985; Sreekantan 1985). For this 
work he would be made a Fellow of the Royal Society (UK) in 1942, 
also the year he joined the Indian Institute of Science. 

The phenomenon of cosmic rays had been discovered by Victor Hess 
early in the 20th century but had been named as such by Robert Millikan, 


4 TIFR file, Dorab Tata Trust, Tata Archive, Bombay 
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the Caltech physicist. Millikan, as it happened, had delivered a series of 
lectures at the Bangalore institute in 1939 (Science and culture, 1940). 
Millikan’s visit to India was driven less by an interest in that country than 
by a desire to study the relationship of latitude to cosmic rays. Cosmic 
rays, being charged particles, are affected by the earth’s magnetic field. 
Directly above the magnetic equator, however, primary and secondary 
cosmic rays can be observed much closer to the ground with little inter- 
ference due to the shape of the earth’s magnetic field. In other words, in 
higher (magnetic) latitudes, observations of cosmic rays have to be carried 
out at much higher altitudes. Closer to the equator, the effort expended to 
observe these rays is much less. Bangalore lies very close to the magnetic 
equator (3° N). 

Prompted by Millikan, on the one hand, and realising the potential of 
using cosmic ray studies for the observation of new particles, on the 
other, the Bangalore scientists began experimental observations of cosmic 
ray showers. Due to the lack of readymade scientific equipment in India 
(especially for the kind of measurement they wanted to do) and due to 
the difficulty of getting supplies from abroad during the war, this group 
of scientists searched the markets and scrap metal merchants of the city 
looking for material (oscillators, servomotors, triodes and amplifiers) 
that could be turned to other uses.* Eventually, their first experimental 
apparatus consisted of jerry-rigged measuring equipment, including 
Geiger counters, which would be sent aloft using US military planes sta- 
tioned in Bangalore. They pioneered the use of high-altitude natural 
rubber balloons and later developed their own plastic balloons to carry 
measuring equipment up to heights of 50,000—75,000 feet. 

The onset of these experiments marks a number of important turning 
points. First, experimental work on this scale was not yet that common in 
India. Second, the experimental instruments for measuring cosmic rays— 
the Geiger counters, measurement apparatus, and high-altitude balloons— 
were cobbled together using a variety of instruments and objects lying 
closė to hand. While the apparatus was by no means successful at first 
run, ;the lack of resources had led to the need for skilful and innovathve 
design based on first principles, and was in the best tradition of ‘string 
and sealing wax’ physics. Most importantly, the experiments worked and 
provided scientifically acceptable data with repeated trials. 


5 This ‘sleepy cantonment town’ had been transformed from the beginning of the Second 
World War, especially due to the arrival of the US Air Force after 1942. The Americans 
brought with them many things, most notably a new conception of waste, which gave a 
tremendous filtip to the town’s second-hand and scrap metal dealers. 
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Third, the experiments were predicated on a particular location. This 
was why Millikan had come to Bangalore in the first place. As noted, 
high-altitude balloon experiments were best carried out close to the 
magnetic equator where high-energy cosmic rays could be studied at 
relatively low altitudes and with little background interference (Peters 
1956: 581). ‘The special advantages that India offered for cosmic ray 
work [were] the availability of a wide range of latitudes from magnetic 
equator in the south to 25 degree north magnetic latitude in Kashmir, 
[all] within the boundaries of a single country.’ In the days before it 
was feasible to build large particle accelerators, observing the natural 
formation of high-energy cosmic ray showers proved a cheap and 
effective way of understanding the behaviour and establishing the exist- 
ence of new nuclear and sub-nuclear particles. For countries like India, 
which would never be able to afford accelerators or super-colliders of 
the order necessary to compete with the major Western and Japanese 
labs, studying cosmic rays with energies as high as 10” electron volts 
(eV)}—much higher energies than manmade particle accelerators can 
produce even today—provided them a unique opportunity to derive 
scientific results that would be credible in international scientific 
circles. They could do this work because of their technical skill, their 
ingenuity and their location. The first signs of postcolonial science 
were at hand. 

Bhabha did not stay in Bangalore long. He and Raman were too much 
alike (and ambitious) for both to remain in the same establishment for 
‘long. Using family connections again and leveraging them to obtain 
considerable state funds, Bhabha soon raised the resources necessary to 
build a new centre of physics and mathematics in Bombay, independent 
India’s commercial capital. The centre would be called the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research (TIFR). Once settled in Bombay, Bhabha 
would become the First Scientist of the new nation. Heading the Atomic 
Energy Commission, overseeing the state’s science policy, helping make 
decisions at the highest political level, Bhabha’s importance as an unelected 
‘science czar’ has never been matched since.® Bhabha’s creation of TIFR 
and his careful political and financial support of it meant that in a 
remarkably short period of time, the Indian scientific community had a 
new node to add to Calcutta and Bangalore.’ 


6 Some have come close, e g , Vikram Sarabhai, M G K. Menon, Raya Ramanna, Satish 
Dhawan, B.D Nag Chowdhury, and now A.PJ. Abdul Kalam 

7 The sharp lines between these three institutional nodes would not survive the passing 
of the key personalities who embodied these differences The Bombay scientists would soon 
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While the Bangalore/Bombay scientists continued to work within the 
constraints of being third world scientists, they realised they now had an 
important new tool to help overcome this condition. The idea that the 
Indian landscape could be manipulated to enable novel scientific results 
became a vital consideration in the work they began to do. Two examples 
of this insight stand out in particular: neutrino detection experiments in 
a disused gold mine at Kolar and the building of a radio astronomy tele- 
scope at Ooty (Udhagamandalam). 

Starting in the early 1950s, it was realised that going deep underground 
would allow the detection of neutrinos, uncharged particles of zero mass 
that are created during the decay of other particles. The existence and 
properties of elementary particles are usually detected by the induced 
decay of other particles and nuclei: this is one of the functions of large 
accelerators (Traweek 1992). Creating observatories deep underground 
allows high-speed neutrinos (which are part of cosmic ray showers) to be 
detected without needing to generate the huge amounts of power that arti- 
ficial accelerators need. Surrounding detection equipment with bedrock 
allows the other constituents of cosmic rays to be screened out, absorbed 
or deflected while not disturbing the path of neutrinos which can pass 
through practically anything due to their zero charge and weak inter- 
actions. Experiments conducted at depths of up to 9,000 feet included 
detecting muons, determining the flux of cosmic ray neutrinos and energy 
spectrum, and testing the expected behaviour of neutrinos against actual 
observations (Achar et al. 1965a and b; Menon et al. 1963, 1965; Miyake 
et al. 1964). The Kolar mines, never a great source of gold to begin with, 
had been excavated more and more intensely (and had thus grown much 
deeper) even as the mine operators grew increasingly doubtful of finding 
anything of economic value. Notwithstanding (or rather, because of) this 
shortcoming, the value of this manmade landscape was, for the TIFR 
scientists, the perfect extension of a model that would allow them to more 
than compensate for their location on the penphery of world science. 

In the early 1960s, a group of young Indian radio astronomers based 
in the United States wrote to various Indian scientific agencies apply- 
ing for research positions. Only TIFR responded and offered them the 


jump to a certain kind of national prominence through their close association with the Indian 
atomic energy project, a proyect which provided them with a ready source of state funds The 
Indian scientific community is now far larger and more diverse than fifty years ago, though, 
I would argue, certain patterns of institutional power remain constant This is not the place 
to develop this theme further; let me merely note that the pattern described above is no 
longer adequate to map the breadth of Indian science today. 
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opportunity to start a radio astronomy centre (Anderson 1975). Professor 
Govind Swarup was the first to respond to the TIFR invitation. Swarup’s 
first major project fitted exactly the patterns we have identified above. 
He proposed to build a radio telescope which was ‘specially designed 
for lunar occultation observations of very distant radio galaxies’ (Swarup 
1965). Based on the familiar notion that the best way of determining the 
position and size of radio sources was through lunar occultation, but 
working against the constraint that the moon only scans a small part of 
the sky each day, TIFR radio astronomers decided to build a very large 
steerable telescope. 

Note the words Swarup used to describe the Ooty telescope in 1967. 
The Ooty radio telescope, a 500 m long parabolic cylinder, was to be 


placed on a hill slope having the same inclination to the horizontal as 
the latitude of the station. This configuration will permit tracking 
of radio sources for roughly 8 hours a day by a simple motion of 
the antenna around its mechanical axis .... [As a result of this design] 
the radio telescope [has] a collecting area equivalent to a 500 feet 
diameter dish and will be amongst the most powerful in the world.... 
This design utilizes to the maximum advantage the location of India 
which is close to the earth’s geographical equator. The radio tele- 
scope is being constructed entirely in India (Swarup 1965, emphasis 
added). 


The only difficulty was finding a hill with angle of slope equal to its lati- 
tude. A group of scientists and assistants fanned across the Nilgiri Hills 
in south India, and eventually found a hill meeting this criterion. Again, 
the Indian landscape had come to the rescue of science. Twenty years 
later, Swarup would be the brains behind the GMRT as well. 

One observer (Peters 1966: 455-57), referring to the Bangalore balloon 
experiments, later pointed out that 


[this research helped] to instil in young Indian scientists the confidence 
that in spite of innumerable obstacles such as financial stringency, 
lack of technical experience and lack of traditions in experimental 
sciences, they could by means of hard work and devotion and by 
means of their own ingenuity achieve scientific results of the very first 
order, in no way inferior to those obtained elsewhere. 


In other words, as the idea of internationally credible self-reliant 
experimental science slowly became a conceptual possibility for the 
young physicists and mathematicians working at TIFR, their practices 
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coincidentally provided a convenient and consistent point of entry into 
political debates around the national question. 

The line between the laboratory and the world was being reformulated 
in a completely new way. The impact of the first cosmic ray experiments 
in Bangalore is not so important in scientific or personal terms as the 
meaning given to the activities conducted there. It became possible for 
the scientists at the Institute of Science/TIFR to construct a vision of 
their own work that mapped perfectly onto a dominant image of nation- 
alist thought. Laboratory practice in the scientific world was being given 
tangible expression in political terms. It could be seen as self-reliant, 
autonomous, and Indian, operating under harsh conditions of ‘financial 
stringency’ and ‘lack of traditions’, and, finally, it was successful accord- 
ing to an objective (international) standard. The scientific laboratory was 
now producing the concrete expression of the modern state that was yet 
to be. The metonymic move from the laboratory to the state produced a 
state that could work like a laboratory—it appeared to give hard proof to 
the idea that all that was needed for a strong, independent postcolonial 
state was, in Nehru’s phrase, to ‘make friends with science’. The double 
vision that is referred to above—the need to be modern and Indian at the 
same time—seems to have been finessed. The first Bangalore cosmic ray 
experiments followed by Kolar neutrino detection, the Ooty radio tele- 
scope, and now the GMRT, all firmly rooted in and dependent on the 
Indian landscape, appear to be the epitome of an independent, national 
science which was successful in international terms. 


IV 
‘Fractured images’: Moments of resistance 


So far I have argued that a group of Indian scientists established a pattern 
of building scientific experiments and artifacts which depended upon 
physical features of the landscape in order to compensate for the lack of 
resources relative to science as practised in the West. The present article 
argues that these experiments provided a conceptual means for resolving 
one of'the central contradictions of the national question, thus helping 
consolidate science as a key feature of a desired Indian modernity. 

The Indian scientists may have been trying to establish something else 
entirely. Their eyes were fixed on the faraway centres of world science, 
especially in physics, centres that, following the Second World War, 
moved toward a logic of practice whose shorthand is Big Science. As 
Stanford physicist Wolfgang Panofsky (1992: 145) argues: 
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We simply do not know how to obtain information on the most minute 
structure of matter (high energy physics), on the grandest scale of the 
universe (astronomy and cosmology), or on statistically elusive results 
(systematic genetics) without large efforts and large tools. The evolution 
of technical and scientific fact has driven the changes, not a change in 
motivation or ethics of the scientific leaders. 


No matter how accurate this view, it points to how a number of scien- 
tific elds changed irrevocably after the war due to the influx of huge 
amounts of public funds for experimental science. Not surprisingly, Indian 
scientists felt they could not compete on an equal financial footing with 
this new mode of scientific practice. But they had an additional burden 
to bear. The very abilities of third world scientists to do first rate experi- 
mental science have often been questioned from another standpoint As 
the following representative quotation makes only too vivid: 


I have seen many times, those who come from cultures far from the 
circle of modern Western rationalism seem to be impelled to plunge 
directly into the most profound problems of the Universe, of Matter, 
or of Life, never bothering about lesser, more accessible and more 
practical problems (Abraham 1998; Elsasser 1978: 162). 


But to be ‘practical’ was not easy when what counts as useful science also 
demands access to expensive, highly valued and carefully guarded ‘beam- 
times’ (Traweek 1992). However, this was the world the Indian scientists 
belonged to, and the world they wanted to be accepted as full partners of. 
Natural features of India had become, willy-nilly, the silent allies of 
postcolonial science Features both positive and negative, from slopes of 
hills, bedrock thousands of feet below the surface, the proximity of the 
magnetic equator, to low manmade interference, became the means by 
which Indian scientists would force those elsewhere to take them ser- 
iously. But in their search for more appropriate landscapes to deploy stra- 
tegically, we detect another process at work. The natura] features of the 
country they would search out were hardly ahistortc pristine forms that 
could be taken for granted. The gaze of the scientists seeking to give 
dominant meaning to the external world—making landscapes—through 
their experiments, suffers from intense tunnel vision. For example, even as 
Kolar had been largely abandoned by the mine company, it was still home 
to lines of workers living in greatly strained circumstances in and around 
the site; even as the Nilgiris offered up a range of hills to choose from, it 
was also the home of an indigenous people, the Todas, whose opinion of 
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a radio telescope straddling their everyday routes and lives is not recorded 
in the scientific minutes. Indian scientists would have us look outwards to 
appreciate the enormous difficulties they face being accepted in the 
West—as scientists. However, if we*turn our attention to the context in 
which they live and work, to the landscape they claim to represent, we see 
a complex social world with rules and forms of knowledge existing 
asymptotic to modern science. 

For example, in the official album commemorating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of TIFR are a number of photographs of the Ooty radio tele- 
scope. Most are as you would imagine them: taken from a low angle 
facing upwards, the scientific artifact-telescope filling the frame, resplen- 
dent steel and manly girders stretching over the hill into the horizon. But 
one of the photographs in the collection makes us look again. It is entitled, 
‘Another view of the Ooty radio telescope...’ (see Figure 1). 

We see in the foreground of the photograph, indeed nearly filling half 
the frame, a south Indian temple with its profusion of gods, demons, 
celestial animals and other unscientific objects. To the right of the temple 
lies what we have been promised, the telescope, but this is a very different 
view of it. The telescope uneasily occupies the same frame as what ıt is, 
in the nationalist imaginary, supposed to replace. The relative size of the 
two objects, however, leaves that conclusion very much in doubt. What is 
this picture doing here? If you ask a TIFR scientist this question, the most 
/ common response will be an uncertain laugh, and perhaps the comment 
that in India science must live to learn with the unscientific, and that only 
in India is this juxtaposition possible. But that is an answer that is more 
likely to be given to the (assumed secular, sceptical and modern) social 
scientist or ethnographer. Let us take a look at another landscape. 

When India decided to conduct an underground nuclear test in 1974, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in consultation with the Indian Army, 
chose a ‘closed area with a sparse human population’, the army testing 
range in the Thar desert of western India. One of the scientists described 
the experience as follows: 


An unexpected bonus as we readied the site for the experiment (sic) 
was our discovery of the great beauty of the desert and its denizens. 
The Thar bubbled with life. Magnificent peacocks and small spotted 
deer followed us frequently but at a safe distance as if trying to figure 
out the meaning of our presence in their domain. The Bishnois [a 
nomadic group] for many centuries have acted as the guardians of the 
animals of the desert, in keeping with their religious beliefs and this 
has made the animals remarkably unafraid .... I do not recall anybody 
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falling ill during that period. This must have been a result of the hygienic 
conditions under which we operated as also the beneficial qualities 
of the desert air which was clean and unpolluted (Ramanna 1991: 88, 
90-91). 


Immediately following this passage is a description of the last-minute 
preparations for the nuclear test and then, ‘right in front of us, the whole 
earth rose up as though Lord Hanuman had lifted it’ (Ramanna 1991: 91). 
There is no trace of irony in the text for our movement, in just a moment, 
from a description of an Edenic desert landscape, scattered with ‘magnifi- 
cent peacocks’ and ‘small spotted deer’ looked after by a centuries-old 
community, all living in wonderful harmony in a clean and unpolluted 
world where illness does not happen, to a hyper-modern world marked by 
nuclear explosions and radiation sickness. The author sees nothing odd in 
invoking the figure of the monkey king from Hindu mythology, Hanuman, 
as a way of describing what happened to the ‘whole earth’, almost as if to 
suggest the whole enterprise was divinely ordained. He even notes that the 
lack of above-ground radioactivity following the test came as a surprise— 
‘we had expected some leakage.’ Minutes following the test, the scientists 
were in their helicopter, heading for Delhi and national acclaim. When the 
scientist looks out of the window of the helicopter, all he sees is ‘the newly 
formed crater of Pokhran ... still in the process of sinking’. There is 
no further mention of the desert ‘bubbling with life’ and its fauna, their 
age-old guardians, and what might have happened to them. 

The ‘sparse’ human population turns out to have another role as well. 
The-atomic scientists had had a great deal of trouble finding a suitable site 
for their underground test. Without much knowledge of their environment, 
the scientists dug holes at random in the desert only to find water ‘gush- 
ing out at a comparatively shallow depth’. After repeated failures to find a 
dry spot in the desert, they turned to local villagers to ask if they knew of 
‘any abandoned dry wells’ in the area. ‘An old villager took us to one such 
place. Once again a few days were lost in assessing the spot but eventually 
the old man was proved right’ (Ramanna 1991: 91~92). If there was no 
irony in the previous juxtaposition, the slippage in this passage, acknow- 
ledging the limited purview of modem science, is even less acknow- 
ledged. A once bare landscape dotted with animals and nomads now turns 
out to have villagers as well. Not only that but these villagers possess 
privileged local information, unavailable to the scientists and their modern 
measuring instruments. Where did these villagers come from? Where did 
they acquire their ‘local knowledge’ from? What happened to them after 
the test? The official narrative remains silent on these questions. All we 
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are left with is a set of suppositions about a faraway landscape that are 
increasingly undone by the text. Led to expect a ‘closed area’ with few 
people, we find ourselves in a world that is full of life, with tts own rules 
of sociality girded by independent forms of knowledge. Yet when we 
leave this place, last seen through the window of a helicopter following a 
nuclear test, it may in fact have become the deserted space the scientists 
imagined before they arrived—a desert landscape. 

Finally, if we look more carefully at the published results of TIFR 
balloon flights, it is soon apparent that not all flights were completely 
successful. In one summary of flight data from 1950, results of flights 
made include ‘main line gave way about 50 minutes after launching’, 
‘plates lost at sea’ (twice), and ‘plates not recovered’. Further, the results 
obtained by the flights were sometimes affected by extra-scienttific prob- 
lems. One summary dryly reports: ‘Unfortunately the [scientific equip- 
ment} was tampered with by the finders on several occasions and 
developed defects on others’ (Taylor et al. 1952: 41-45). Who were these 
finders; what were these defects? 

Ideally, once the cosmic ray balloons reached their planned altitude they 
would stop rising and drift at approximately the same height. As they did 
this, brass plate recorders measured ‘hits’ of cosmic rays. Eventually 
the gondolas (aluminium cylinders that contained the equipment) would 
be released (there were a number of ways for this to happen) from the 
balloons and would drop by parachute down to earth where they would be 
recovered. In practice, things did not always work this way. Even though 
the scientists had mobile teams armed with short-wave radios following 
the balloons, as the quotations above show, some gondolas got away. 

In response to this problem, inscribed on the shiny surface of the 
aluminium canister was a reassuring message in English (see Figure 2): 


Do Not Be Afraid 
Reward Rs. 75/-. 
This is a Scientific Instrument 
Keep in Shade 
Send Express Telegram to 
BALLOONS 
Hyderabad 
Phone no. 71543 


Damaged equipment suggests that some of the finders, presuming they 
could read what was written on the gondola, could neither afford the 
money to send a telegram for science, nor cared to, a seventy-five rupee 
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reward notwithstanding. One imagines that other uses were seen for 
metal canisters and silk parachutes, that the intended purpose of such an 
experiment was not acknowledged. 

But why should these finders be ‘afraid’ as the message informs us? 
Prakash (1999) reminds us that while the response deemed appropriate for 
the nascent nationalist bourgeoisie when faced with the majesty and power 
of Western science was awe, for the colonial subaltern it was something 
much more akin to amusement. In his study of the colonial museum, he 
shows how subalterns re-inscribed the codes and substance of science into 
other, more familiar and banal, registers. For postcolonial Indian scien- 
tists, far distant from the worldviews of peasant and subaltern, all they 
could imagine was that superstitious and irrational natives would destroy 
their scientific equipment out of fear of the unknown. But suppose we 
imagine other possibilities, namely, that the ‘finders’ were not impressed 
by the forms of science, that they did not see silver cans dropping out of 
the sky as signs of the magical or supernatural? Suppose it was not a prob- 
lem of inadequate modernity as imagined by the scientists, but belonged 
in a purely political register? In short, perhaps these objects were indeed 
recognised at once—not as differently alien, but as belonging to the state 
rather than the people. Could ‘tampering’ be read as a form of resistance? 

These are only a few of the many scientific encounters with ‘India’ in 
the archives of state science. Gradually we begin to see that these kinds 
of encounters—postcolonial appropriation of landscapes—were fraught 
with tension and contradiction for the scientists, tensions which could 
rarely be expressed or admitted directly. The world of science, neatly 
ordered, logical and coherent, with well-known rules for success and 
achievement, found it exceedingly difficult to come to terms with an 
India that appeared to teem with signs of the irrational and irreverent. 
The authority of modern science depended on it being immediately 
recognisable and acknowledged as such. Yet it was not clear that recog- 
nition could always be counted on, or would follow automatically. The 
aporia of modern science thus lies in the question it dares not ask, 
namely, is it true that in the last instance, its authority will only be 
known by an act of force, not understanding? 


V 
Science and landscape 


The TIFR scientists seeking tọ erase the complexity of the world around 
them into a simpler register that compensates for being in the margıns 
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of the scientific world are participating in a practice as old as science 
itself. Their relationship to landscape is complex—it is both subject and 
object to them. It reaffirms their location(s), and through their grounded 
practice science makes the nation modern. By incorporating landscape 
into science, they socialise nature, just as their larger project was to 
naturalise science. The postcolonial project sought to transform the con- 
temporary social world in order to produce a future that had naturalised 
the signs of development and modernity. This implies that the location 
of the modern boundary was always a constraint central to the self- 
understanding of those within the project. This boundary was historic- 
ally and socially produced and, as we have seen in these cases, it could 
hardly be taken for granted. But, as we have seen, the space where science’s 
authority was paramount could not be known a priori but always had to ` 
be engendered through an act of power. Hence, to know where this 
boundary was, and to keep it in place, was central to the politics of post- 
colonial science. At this moment, however, (state} science reduces to 
(state) power. This is not just knowledge driven by the desire to know or 
the aesthetics of a good proof, but knowledge for and by a powerful state. 

But we cannot stop here. By going beyond science’s self-representation, 
by asking to see what lies beyond the boundaries of science, we see, even 
if in partial or contingent form, its ‘fractured views’, the consequences of 
its social power. The landscape made by science is not barren until repre- 
sented by its codes: indeed the landscape viewed by science depends upon 
a partial view that excludes, forcefully, the living, their environment, and 
their historical memories. 
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KINDREDS OF THE EARTH 


Badaga Household Structure and Demography 


PAUL HOCKINGS 





Paul Hockings, almost uniquely ın the field of anthropological demography, 
is reporting a longitudinal study covenng 26 years of measurement and cultural 
change.... The study is almost certainly a reliable guide to an explanation of 
what will eventually happen over much of the sub-continent.’ 


from the Foreword by John C. Caldwell 


Focusing on the household of the Badagas, a community living in 
the Nilgiri Hills in southern India, Paul Hockimgs in this important 
work combines his knowledge of anthropology, history, demo- 
graphy and linguistics to study demographic transition and social 
change over time. He also studies kinship, marriage, household 
structure and various aspects of contemporary Badaga life includ- 
ing the influence of the mass media, schooling, economy and migra- 
tion, the overall purpose being to understand the nature of the 
process of modernization among them. 


‘This excellent longitudinal study by Professor Paul Hockings of four single- 
community Badaga villages must be read by younger researchers engaged in 
the field of ethnographic studies, or even multiethnic village studies, in order 
to understand the structural changes that have been occurring in remote vil- 
lages in India through the impact of communication and modernization.’ 


South Asia Anthropologist 


‘The book is unique in many respects.... [It] is the culmination of an exhaustive 
grassroot-level study spanning around three decades.... Studded with statistical 
data, the book is designed and styled not for the general reader but for the re- 
search student and the policy-maker.’ 


Indian Review of Books 


220 x 140mm1/1999/Hb/Pb/3S04 pp. 


SAGE PUBLICATIONS 
New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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New social and political movements 
of dalits: A study of Meerut district 


Sudha Pai 





This study, based upon fieldwork in selected villages, examines ‘new’ forms of dalu asser- 
tion in Meerut district. Despite a long history of dalit assertion, the Bahujan Samay Party 
(BSP) has not been electorally successful in this region, and has had to compete with the 
Samajwadi Party Dalu assertion here has taken different forms, as much socio-cultural as 
politcal Two fonns analysed here are the desire for education to compete with upper 
castes, and attempts to contre! local politics and resource distribution through the new 
panchayats The study shows that the traditional structures of rural dominance bused upon 
land und social status are undergoing change. The traditionally dominant position of the 
Rajputs, Jats and Guars has been challenged by the dalits, and to a lesser extent by the 
‘Most Backward Castes’ (MBCs), but identity ussertion and desire for upward mobility 
have also created conflict between the dalits and the MBCs The article concludes that 
socio-cultural and political assertion by dalits at the grassroots level ıs of greater signifi- 
cance and more helpful to the BSP in establishing uself as a party/movement, than are its 
electoral successes or capture of political power in the state. 





Dalit assertion has been one of the most significant features of the society 
and polity of Uttar Pradesh (UP) in the 1990s. This is not a sudden change 
but is the end product of developments taking place over a period of time: 
protective discrimination and welfare measures by the state on the one 
hand and, on the other, socio-cultural movements and mobilisation by 
dalit-based parties, such as the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), thrown up by 
increasing democratisation of the polity. This feature is visible in many 
districts of western UP to a greater extent than in other parts of the state, 
as this region has undergone rapid and sustained socio-economic trans- 
formation over a period of time as well as, in recent years, lower-caste 
politicisation. Despite this, the BSP has not been electorally successful 
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in this region. Its base lies in the eastern districts and Bundelkhand. This 
is because, following the decay and collapse of the Congress party, the 
western districts have become the battleground between the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) and the Samajwadi Party (SP), both of which have a 
strong presence here. The BJP has been steadily improving its position 
in this region gaining 19, 18 and 22 seats in the 1991, 1996 and 1998 Lok 
Sabha elections respectively. In the 1998 Lok Sabha elections the BJP per- 
formed better here than in any other region in the state. This is true of the 
SP as well, which is the only party that has consistently and successfully 
opposed the BJP since the late 1980s (Pai 1998). Hence, dalit assertion 
in the countryside has taken many different forms in the western districts, 
particularly Meerut. It is as much socio-cultural as political, this being 
reflected in a desire for education to compete economically with the 
upper castes, in attempts to control local politics and resource distribution 
through panchayats, in the dissemination of the ideas of Ambedkar, and in 
voting in support of the BSP. These are part of the larger dalit movement, 
and linked with the mobilisational activities of the BSP, which 1s both 
a party and a movement. These activities in turn form part of the BSP’s 
support structure in the rural areas. Scholars have not examined this 
aspect of dalit politics, greater attention being focused upon the electoral 
battles witnessed in the 1990s between the BJP, the SP and the BSP. 
The western districts provide a fertile area for an examination of this 
phenomenon for a number of reasons. The region has a history of dalit 
assertion since the late colonial period. Both the Scheduled Caste Federa- 
tion between 1945 and 1948 (Awasthi 1996; Duncan 1979) and the 
Republican Party of India (RPI) between 1956 and 1969 (Brass 1968) 
were active here and, despite their failure as parties, contributed to the 
creation of identity consciousness and politicisation. A second supportive 
factor has been sustained economic development over a long period of 
time. The western districts constitute the most prosperous region ın Uttar 
Pradesh. For over a century the rural areas 1n this region have been engaged 
in a broad process of development. During British rule nearly all agri- 
cultural development ın the state took place in these districts, a major 
reason being the construction of a network of canals due to which, by 1951, 
commercial crops were cultivated over 37 per cent of the area. British 
land policy also eroded the power of the landed upper-caste elite, provid- 
ing opportunities to cultivating tenants to accumulate economic poten- 
tial. During the colonial period the position of the dalits was much better 
in the western than in the eastern districts where they were harwahas 
(ploughmen) dependent upon the landowning castes (M. Singh 1947). 
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After independence, policies such as land reform, community develop- 
ment, investment in infrastructure, credit and marketing facilities, and the 
Green Revolution carried this process further, creating a class of pros- 
perous peasant proprietors Wages are much higher, and begar, bonded 
labour’ and various forms of unpaid labour have disappeared except in 
remote villages. Due to these developments the western districts have 
experienced rapid socio-economic change. As a result the dominant 
Chamar—Jatavs of the region are economically much better off than else- 
where in the state, enabling them to challenge the oppression of the tradi- 
tional ‘landowning castes in the rural areas. In our sample villages, for 
example, as we shall discuss later, many dalits own land, are educated and 
have been able to take advantage of reservations to obtain government jobs. 

The 1990s experienced an acceleration of the ongoing processes of 
demotratisation and development since independence, introducing sub- 
stantial change. Economic development and mobilisation have been the 
tools whereby disadvantaged groups in the western districts, exploiting 
segmental loyalties, have been able to unite for political action and to upset 
traditional relationships. Dalit mobilisation has challenged the dominant 
position of the upper castes, making dalits conscious of their special 
problems, bringing them together for joint social and political action, pro- 
viding them collective upward mobility and compelling the state to be 
responsive to demands for a share in power and resources. While this is 
visible only among the Jatavs, and to a lesser extent the Pasis, all oppressed 
sections require a vanguard ciass. These groups in north India are playing 
the role of organising their less fortunate brethren, a process which is 
incomplete 

This study, based upon extensive fieldwork in four selected villages in 
Meerut district,’ argues that this area has experienced dalit assertion and 
mobilisation at the grassroots level leading to a fundamental shift in the 
interrelationship between the traditionally dominant landowning Rajputs, 
Jats,and Gujars; the Most Backward Castes (MBCs} such as Sainis, 
Gadarias, Jogis, Telis and Dhiwars; and the dalits, particularly the Jatavs. 


! This article 1s part of a larger project, ‘Democracy and social cepital in segmented 
societies’, funded by the SIDA (Sweden) It draws upon three rounds of fieldwork the first 
was conducted in May 1996, a more detailed one from February to May 1997, and a brief 
one in November 1998 The results of the first, which was conducted pnor to the 1996 
Lok Sabha elections, ts reported in Par and Singh (1997) The second and third rounds 
were devoted largely to studying the Ambedkar Village Programme 

? The MBCs consutute the caste groups placed lowest ın the hierarchy among the back- 
wards, and include both Hindus and Muslims Dhiwars, Jogis, Dhobis, and Telis are some 
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Table 5{a) 
Major Panchayat Programmes, Maithena 
= eh ss 


Number of Caste of 

Programme Year Beneficianes Beneficianes Amount 
1. IRDP 1989-90 14 7 SCs, 2 Jats, 5S MBCs Rs 4~-8,000 
(loans) 1990-91 12 8 SCs, 2 Jats, 2 MBCs 48,000 
1991-92 15 ~ 9 SCs, 6 MBCs 3-10,000 
1992-93 3 ] SC, 2 MBCs 7-9,000 
1993-94 16 10 SCs, 6 MBCs §-20,000 
1994-95 9 8 SCs, 1 MBC 5-13,000 
1995-96 3 3 SCs 5-12,000 
1996-97 19 {7 SCs, 2 MBCs 5-15,000 
2 JRY 1992-93 For village 115,524 
1993-94 development 150,785 
1994-95 43,091 
1995-96 175,948 
1996-97 49,716 
1997-98 : 35,000 
3 Nirbal Awas 1991-92 6 5 SCs, 1 MBC 8,500 each 
Yojana (Housing) 1993-94 6 All SCs 9,500 each 
4 Old Age 1991] 3 Caste not 100 per 
Pension 1994 I known month 

1995 2 
1996 8 

5 Indira Awas 1987-88 15 Programme 6,000 
Yojana 1993-94 20 for SCs 8,000 
1994-95 18 8,000 
1995-96 8 9,000 
6. Sulabh Toilets t997-—98 190 50 SCs 110,000 


a a a el o 


There has been considerable economic development in the sample 
villages due to increased funds under the Ambedkar village scheme. 
Tables 5(a), 5(b), 5(c) and 5(d) provide the major developmental 
programmes implemented by the Block Development Samiti and the 
pradhan in each village.’ The main programmes are the Intensive Rural 
Development Programme (IRDP) and the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY), 
two housing programmes and other smaller ones such as old age pensions. 
As no jobs can be provided under. the JRY—which 1s an employment 
scheme—in the village, the funds allocated under it have been utilised 
for village improvement. Under this scheme, in all the villages drains 


"U All information on the AVP ın the sample villages, including the tables, 1s from the 
records of the Block Development Officer, Daurala block, district Meerut 
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Table 5(b) 


Major Panchayat Programmes, Khanauda 





Programmes 


1 IRDP 


2 JRY 


3 Nırbal Awas 
Yojana 


4 Maternity 
Benefits 


5 Pension 


6. Indira Awas 


Yojana 


7. Sulabh Toilets 


Year 


1989-90 
1990-91 


{99 [-92 
1992-93 
1993-94 
1994-95 
[995-96 
1993-94 
1994-95 
1995-96 
1996-97 
1997-98 
1991-92 


1992-93 
1993-94 
1994-95 


After 1995 the 
scheme was 
dropped 

Begun in [995 ” 


1991-96 


1991-92 
1992-93 
1993-94 


1994-95 ~ 


1997-98 


Number of 
Beneficianes 


8 
29 


It 
24 
12 
{2 
13 


Collective 


Village 
Schemes 
Executed 


6 
10 


l 
4 


All pregnant 
women get 
Rs. 300 

A total of 34 
received 
benefits in 
this period 


6 

10 
16 
2 
50 


Caste of 
Beneficiaries 


All SCs 
2 Jats, 10 SCs, 
| MBC 

10 SCs IMBC 
22 SCs, 2 MBCs 
6 SCs, 6 MBCs 
if SCs. L MBC 
11 SCs, 2 MBCs 


4 SCs, 1 Jat, 
1 MBC 
8 SCs, 2 MBCs 
1MBC 
2 SCs, 2 MBCs 


All SCs 

All SCs 

12 SCs, 4 MBCs 
2 SCs 

25 SCs 


Amount 


Rs, 4—7,000 
5—11,000 


S—10,000 
515,000 
7-15,000 
5—[4,000 
7-7,500 
63,307 
39,535 
110,441 
48,167 


100 per 
month 


Rs 6,000 
8,000 
9,000 
9,000 

64,000 





have been dug, link roads established, brick roads laid inside the village, 
primary school buildings built, twélve to eighteen handpumps installed, 
individual and communal toilets built, tubewells installed, etc. Apart 
from these schemes, in Uldiypur, the smallest of the villages, a new 
panchayat bhawan costing Rs. 72,000 was built in 1995-96, and in 
Khanauda, a chapaul (community centre) for the dalits was built, and 
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Table 5(c) 


Major Panchayat Programmes, Uldiypur 
ee es 





Number of Caste of 
Programmes Years Beneficiaries Beneficiaries Amount 
1. IRDP 1995 44 36 SCs, Rs. 6-60,000 
8 MBCs 
2. JRY 1989-90 Programme 55,300 
1990-91 for the whole 52,992 
1991-92 village 39,185 
1992-93 12,130 
1993-94 45,017 
1994-95 20,734 
1995-96 33,919 
3. Maternity Since 14 NA 300 
Benefits 1989-90 
4, Widow 1993 4 3 SCs, | Rajput 
Pensions 1995 1] 10 SCs, 1 MBC 
1996 9 4 SCs, 5 MBCs 
5. Indira Awas 1989-94 14 Housing loans 9,000 
Yojana 1995 5 for SCs only 
1996 3 
Table 5(d) 


Major Punchayat Programmes, Dedhwa 
See 


Number of Caste of 
Programmes Yeur Beneficiaries Beneficiaries Amount 
1 IRDP 1996-97 8 7 SCs, I other Rs. 500-85,000 
1997-98 15 15 SCs 3,000-1 2,000 
1998-99 3 3 SCs 
2. JRY NA NA 
3. Nirbal Awas 1997-98 l NA 20,000 
Yojana . 
4 Matemity 1996-97 4 4 SCs 300 per month 
Benefits 1997-98 3 3 MBCs 
5 Pension 1996-97 
1997-98 2 NA 
6 Sulabh Toilets 1996-97 35 SCs 
1997-98 15 Others 





some schemes for upliftment of the dalits begun. These villages have 
also received direct grants from the state government; for example, 
Khanauda received Rs. 15,000 from the education department for a 
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primary school building, and Rs. 10,000 from the welfare department 
for building common toilets as part of the AVP. Until Mayawati became 
the chief minister in 1993, a pucca road to the highway did not join these 
villages, but as part of a special drive this was done. These developments 
have considerably raised the standard of living of the people and improved 
the environment. ` 

The respondents held that most of these schemes were undertaken 
in the dalit section of the village. Under IRDP, as the tables show, the 
dalits have received greater benefits than the MBCs. While the govern- 
ment records merely mention the number of SC persons who benefited, 
our own survey reveals that the benefits have been even more narrowly 
distributed, most of the beneficiaries being Jatavs. The beneficiaries of 
the IRDP have invested in a wide variety of businesses ranging from buf- 
faloes for selling milk, setting up provision shops, cycle repair shops and 
even a TV repair shop. The dalits and MBCs do not have to return the full 
amount of the loan, a certain percentage being written off for them. Due 
to the Nirbal and the Indira Awas Yojanas, there are few mud or thatched 
houses left in the villages. While the Indira Awas Yojana is meant only 
for dalits, even in the Nirbal Awas Yojana, as the tables show, the number 
of dalits is high. 

The introduction of reservations for dalits and a model of ‘selective’ 
development beneficial to them have introduced a new dimension to the 
already conflictual situation existing in the sample villages. The Jats, 
Gujars and Rajputs are acutely aware that the dalits have gained tremen- 
dously from these measures and, more importantly, that this has bred 
among them both communal solidarity and a new sense of self-respect 
and assertiveness. These policies have strengthened the role of the edu- 
cated and prosperous Jatav leaders in deciding the manner in which the 
funds available to the village are to be spent. Unlike in the past when the 
pradhan at times was a Jatav due to the numerical préponderance of his 
community, the leading Jat, Rajput and Gujar families no longer exercise 
complete control over panchayat affairs. Rather, a new ‘partnership’ is 
emerging between the two contending groups in which the Jats/Gujars/ 
Rajputs are slowly losing ground, and the Jatavs are gaining more 
independence. The former groups also resent losing their hold over the 
MBCs who traditionally provided them services and labour, but who are 
now being incited by the dalits against them. 

More importantly, the introduction of the Ambedkar village scheme 
and the channelling of funds towards the dalits have created jealousy and 
resentment among the MBCs towards the dalits. The model Ambedkar 
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villages are being built by transferring funds from developmental schemes 
spread over larger areas and concentrating them in small enclaves for the 
dalits. This has helped the emerging entrepreneurial groups among the 
dalits, mainly the Jatavs, rather than the really poor who, in our sample 
villages, are the MBCs and Balmikis The MBCs are unhappy over their 
position vis-a-vis both the OBCs and the dalits. Many respondents com- 
plained that, on the one hand, a small section of the better-off groups such 
as the Yadavs, Kurmis and Gujars have benefited from reservations while 
the rest, like themselves, remain uneducated and backward. On the other 
hand, both in the past and under the Ambedkar village scheme, the govern- 
ment has given help in the form of loans, land for house-building or culti- 
vation, and basic amenities such as handpumps, wells and toilets, mainly 
to the dalits, while poor MBC groups such as Dhiwars, barbers and Jogis 
are the most deprived and nobody takes note of their problems. As they 
Jack leaders to look after their needs, powerful local bureaucrats and prad- 
hans misappropriate whatever help they are entitled to. The few prosper- 
ous MBC families in the village feel that these are now ‘Chamar villages’ 
in which the dalits are almost equal to the upper/middle castes. This is 
because during the period when the BSP—which the MBCs describe as a 
casteist party—was in power, the Jatavs enjoyed its patronage and, 
describing it as ‘their government’, behaved in an arrogant and dictatorial 
manner towards them. These divisions among the lower castes have trans- 
lated themselves into political preferences and affect the fortunes of politi- 
cal parties. 


Caste conflict and political preferences 


The decay and collapse of the Congress party in UP in the 1990s led to 
competition between the BJP, the SP and the BSP. In western UP, particu- 
larly Meerut, where the competition has been between the SP and the 
BJP, the latter has performed well in both the Lok Sabha and assembly 
elections. In the 1996 and 1998 Lok Sabha elections in Meerut the BJP 
gained 48.66 per cent and 41.86 per cent of the votes cast respectively, 
which is much more than the SP which obtained 22.34 per cent and 
35.43 per cent respectively. Since 1991, a significant number of the 
upper and middle landowning castes, influenced by its Hindutva ideol- 
ogy and communal mobilisation, have supported the BJP. However, 
equally importantly, following the decline of agrarianism, they see it as 
a party representing the upper castes they can identify with in a period — 
of assertion by the dalits and MBCs (Pai 1998). Their political preference 
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has been in keeping with the challenge they are facing at the village level, 
as shown in our study. 

In our sample villages the existing social conflicts are reflected in 
political divisions between the lower caste/class groups, affecting the 
fortunes of parties. The Jatavs largely support the BSP, the Balmikis 
being divided between the BSP and the BJP (Pai and Singh 1997) The 
Jatavs also see voting and supporting the BSP as an extension of their 
cultural identity, which the Balmikis do not share. The MBCs are 
divided between the BJP, SP and BSP and allege that they are at times 
not allowed to vote by the Jatavs in Khanauda who forcibly cast their 
votes, and by the dominant castes in the other villages. The MBCs con- 
stituted the social base of the Congress party up to the 1980s due to its 
beneficial policies and because their oppressors, the Jats and Rajputs, 
identified with the BKD/BLD/JD. Following the disintegration of the 
Congress all social groups, except the MBCs, have found alternative 
socio-political formations they can identify with. Although numerically 
much larger than the dalits in west UP, none of the MBC groups, with 
the exception of the Sainis, forms an effective political force in electoral 
politics. This is due not only to geographical dispersion but also the lack 
of any strong charismatic leader with whom they can identify and who 
can weld them into a cohesive force. Hence, these ‘political orphans’ 
have turned to the BJP, which has made successful overtures to them. 

Fieldwork just before the 1996 Lok Sabha elections showed that 
around 72 per cent of the respondents in the villages supported the BSP. 
while only 13 per cent were supporters of the BJP.’* While the dalits, par- 
ticularly the Chamars, voted for/supported the BSP almost as a bloc, the 
MBCs divided their support between the BJP and the BSP. Out of twenty- 
one supporters of the BJP in our sample, nineteen were MBCs, who con- 
stituted around 41 per cent of the Hindu MBC respondents in the sample. 
The victory of the BJP thus depends upon the split in the SP/JD base and 
to a lesser extent the BSP. This is clearly seen in the elections to the 
Hastinapur assembly constituency in 1994 where our enquiries revealed 
that the BJP won due to intra-dalit politics While a section of the dalits 
supported the BSP candidate, another section supported the BJP candi- 
date who also gained the votes of the dominant castes and a section of the 
MBCs, leading to his victory (Pai and Singh 1997). In the 1998 elections 


In this round of fieldwork, village Behzadka in the same block, and not Dedhwa, was 
included in the sample Dedhwa was included in the second and third rounds upon which 
this study mainly draws The other three villages were included ın all the rounds of field- 
work. For details of the pattern of voting see Table III in Pai and Singh (1997) 
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the BSP failed to gain a single seat in western Uttar Pradesh, though it 
polled a good percentage of the dalit vote in areas of Jatav concentration. 
It has failed to widen its base by mobilising all sections of the dalits 
and the MBCs. Our fieldwork suggests an important reason has been the 
conflicts and rivalry between them at the village level, and differential 
benefits from the AVP which has caused jealousy and discontent among 
the poorer dalits and the MBCs.'? 


I 
Conclusion: New caste/class equations 


Our study of the sample villages suggests that they are in a phase of tran- 
sition from control by the dominant caste/rich peasants of the region 
based upon the traditional caste hierarchy and skewed distribution of 
land, to a more democratic system in which the lower castes/classes are 
able to assert themselves. The combined impact of education, develop- 
mental programmes, socio-cultural movements and politicisation has led 
to the rise of a new post-independence generation among the Jatavs and 
a section of the MBCs, which is culturally and politically conscious, 
better educated, upwardly mobile, more prosperous and very aggressive 
towards those above them in the caste/class hierarchy. Until recently 
repression of the lower castes by the middle castes was common. The 
dalits and the MBCs accepted their subservient position and merely 
practised ‘everyday forms of resistance’ (Scott 1985) against them, such 
as refusal to work at lower than prevailing wages, asserting the right of 
walking through the upper-caste section of the village, unitedly opposing 
attempts to instigate false police cases, etc. This has been replaced by 
greater restraint on the part of the Jats, Gujars and Rajputs whose socio- 
economic and political position has been eroded, and open assertion and 
defiance on the part of the lower orders, specially the Jatavs, who are 
ready to fight at the least provocation. 

However, it is important to note that this is an ongoing process, which 
is not complete. The dominance of the Jats, Gujars and Rajputs has been 


'* During the 1999 Lok Sabha election campaign, newspapers report that the installa- 
tion of Ambedkar statues, the granting of land patrus which belonged to the upper castes 
to dalits by the BSP when in power, and highly provocative speeches by BSP leaders in 
Meerut city and surrounding villages which very often led to caste-based violence in an 
already sensitive and volatile district are the reasons why many of the MBCs and OBCs 
did not attend election meetings addressed by Mayawati (The Times of India, 10 September 
1999, New Delhi). 
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undeniably eroded but not totally eclipsed. More significant is the new 
emerging triangular relationship between the Jats, Gujars and Rajputs, 
the MBCs and the dalits. Power is now contested and shared, leading to 
heightened competition and conflict among the social groups in our 
sample villages, out of which new structures of dominance will emerge. 
The MBCs and dalits share a common antipathy towards the middle 
castes and have challenged their position in village affairs by setting up 
schools for their children, not working on their fields and finding alter- 
native employment and asserting their rights in the functioning of 
panchayats. Yet, mutual antagonism between the dalits and the MBCs has 
also sharpened, often leading to conflicts. Caste and class intersect as 
both ‘social jealousies’ over status and differential economic interests 
play a role. The MBCs resent the fact that the dalits, while standing 
lower in the caste hierarchy, are socially better organised, economically 
better off, and politically stronger than them. The conflicts centre, as the 
study shows, around issues of social status, distribution of government 
benefits, control over village resources, political preferences and independ- 
ent voting. As a result, the MBCs can identify neither with the upper or 
middle castes whom they served earlier and who still on occasion harass 
and repress them, nor with the dalits whom they consider beneath them 
socially. 

The Jatavs, on the other hand, feel that the MBCs, despite being part 
of the rural poor, do not cooperate with the dalits. In our survey they 
pointed out that both the MBCs and the Balmikis align with the 
high/middle castes, still provide them traditional services, and behave in 
a subservient manner instead of finding independent employment which 
is now available. Moreover, the dalits resent the superior attitude of the 
MBCs who place them outside the Hindu varna hierarchy. The Balmikis 
accuse both the MBCs and the Jatavs of ill-treatment: the former oppress 
them; the latter do not help them or let them vote independently. They 
have not received much benefit from the Ambedkar schemes despite being 
the poorest among the dalits. Thus, social conflict is not only between the 
dominant and the lower castes, but has also sharpened between sections 
of the rural poor for social status, welfare programmes and, increasingly, 
political domination. 

The field study shows a decline in the position of the landowning 
Rajputs, Jats and Gujars in the sample villages in terms of their control 
over landed employment, panchayat functioning and local politics. This 
broadly supports Mendelsohn’s argument that ‘land and authority have 
been de-linked in village India and that this amounts to an historic, if 
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non-revolutionary transformation’ (Mendelsohn 1993: 807). He also points 
out that this change does not entail radical redistribution of property and 
power, as it is as much cultural and political as economic (ibid ). Our 
study shows that dalits have not been able to gain control over village 
land or introduce change in the structure of land-ownership, but they have 
been able to strike at the power of the landed castes by collective iden- 
tity assertion, educational and economic advancement and establishing 
their control over local panchayatt politics These developments have 
been possible due to rapid democratisation of the polity leading to ques- 
tioning of the power of the traditionally dominant groups in rural society. 
It 1s the result of the spread of the electoral process—the power of the 
vote—among the lower castes who until recently were not allowed to 
cast their vote by the upper/middle castes in the villages. The emergence 
of the BSP has undoubtedly been an important factor encouraging the 
younger generation to unite against the traditionally dominant landed 
castes. Fast economic development and a desire to improve their socio- 
economic condition among the lower castes have also aided the process 
of dalit assertion. The educated sections of the dalits and the MBCs in our 
sample villages have been able to use the proximity of Meerut city to 
obtain jobs in the service, construction and business sectors, which have 
freed them from the economic control of the dominant landowning 
castes and provided some political leverage in village politics. 

These changes at the grassroots level have significant implications for 
politics in UP. In recent years the BSP has been criticised as another dalit- 
based party which has failed to either capture power alone or introduce a 
social revolution in UP. Such a reading arises from a study of its electoral 
fortunes alone. The BSP has been both a party and a significant socio- 
cultural movement. There are strong linkages between the party and the 
grassroots movement in Meerut, which has mobilised the Jatavs empha- 
sising separate identity and self-respect. This has had a tremendous 
impact upon dalit consciousness and has provided a sense of communal 
solidarity and unity to the dalits, which enables them to question upper- 
caste domination. These developments can provide greater electoral sup- 
port for the BSP in Meerut district if the party learns to harness the forces 
provided by dalit assertion in this region. Such an effort would strengthen 
its political position much more in the long run than its strategy of form- 
Ing coalitions with the Congress and the BJP. Thus, new social/political 
movements by dalits are no longer centred on issues of land and wages 
but actively seek economic equality, social status and a share in political 
power, pointing to new trends at the beginning of the 21st century. 
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2,750. The three main caste groups inhabiting these islands today are 
Kolis, Bhandans and Dodhis, who, up to fifteen years ago, were mainly 
dependent on fishing, rice cultivation and coconut palm horticulture for 
subsistence. The religious composition of the groups 1s of interest here: 
while the Dodhis and the Bhandaris are mainly Hindus, more than 
85 per cent of the Kolis are Christians. Ninety-eight of the hundred fami- 
lies studied were born on the island. All the groups are literate, and 
the island has two schools located within its boundary. Today, even 
though they retain a rural ambience, these localities can no longer be 
called villages. They have developed as a satellite town to the mainland 
of Mumbai. The residents have businesses in Mumbai. Some commute 
fo the mainland for jobs, while others have trade relations with mer- 
chants in the city. 

The coastline of the island was always a recreational area for the urban 
dwellers of Mumbai. Even today the beaches are used as picnic spots by 
Mumbai dwellers, mainly during summers. The main visitors are students 
from the colleges of Mumbai and other picnic-goers. A few shacks along 
the beach belonging to the Kolis cater to the needs of these picnickers. 

An amusement park called the Esselworld Amusement Park was com- 
missioned in 1989. The park is built on sixty-seven of the 753 acres of 
land owned by Esselworld Enterprises within the islands. Formerly a 
wasteland, this land was auctioned by the Bombay High Court in 1981 
for just Rs 2,500,000 (Manohar 1993). The landscaped park has 30.000 
trees of thirty-three different varieties, planted on it by the Esselworld 
Enterprises. Construction for the park, which began ın 1984, cost a total 
of Rs. 235 million. The money was borrowed by resident and non- 
resident Indian promoters from various financial institutions, including 
the Tourism Finance Corporation of India, the State Bank of India 
Capital Markets, and Twentieth Century Finance Markets Limited. The 
park had twenty-three ‘rides’ when ıt opened in 1989, and a few more 
have been added since. It attracts 45,000 visitors daily, and about three 
million visitors annually. Each adult visitor is charged Rs. 150 per visit 
(Tak 1992). A boat service operates between the park and Manori Creek 
to transport visitors. 

The Esselworld Amusement Park on Gorai island is projected as a 
leisure activity to promote weekend tourism. The target population for the 
amusement park is visualised as the urban upper-middle-class and middle- 
class residents of the city of Mumbai. The average monthly income of 
the visitors was between Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 3,000 according to a survey of 
visitors conducted for the Environmental Impact Assessment in 1988 
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(ELA 1989). The setting up of the amusement park is quite visibly a 
symbol of the way in which capitalist development projects—in this 
case, tourism—may negatively affect local communities. Interestingly, 
since tourism is seen by the state as a non-polluting activity, without neg- 
ative physical or social environmental impacts, no impact assessment is 
deemed necessary. 


Moral economy 


The moral economy argument put forward by James Scott (1976) is help- 
ful in understanding the impact of this amusement park in the context of 
a traditional agrarian system. The core of the argument is as follows: In 
traditional agrarian systems, cultivators and landowners share certain 
common norms. Various risk-sharing arrangements may evolve over time 
in different agrarian regimes between the tenant cultivators arid the 
landowners, resulting in a stable pattern of reciprocal obligations. For 
example, in a bad year when the crops fail, depending on the risk-sharing 
arrangement, the landowner has a social obligation towards his cultiva- 
tors. He may choose to waive his share of the agricultural production, or 
may even provide food to the cultivators from his own surplus stocks, to 
ensure their survival. Scott (1976) then traces the changes in the distri- 
bution of risk that result from a change in regime from landowner to colo- 
nial capitalism. This often results in the breach of stable exchange that 
may threaten the survival of the peasant during a bad year and, under the 
right conditions, lead to peasant revolt. The moral issue here is not how 
much of the surplus is taken away by the various claimants, but what is 
left for the survival of the peasant. Thus, for the same volume of surplus 
extracted, there may be no dissent in a good year; but in a bad year, in the 
absence of reciprocal social obligation between peasant and landowner, 
this may result in a revolt. Thus Scott argues for the ‘survival first’ princi- 
ple in the subsistence ethics of the peasant culture to explain the emer- 
gence of peasant revolt. But revolt is exceptional. Non-harmonious 
relations and coercion may exist, without revolt, under similar circum- 
stances (ibid.), as evidenced in local discourses and narratives, in pilfer- 
age when occasion permits, and in increased potice control. 

Although the present case is not strictly that of a peasant economy or 
of an orthodox tenant—landlord relationship, the moral economy argu- 
ment still holds. There is a breach of social obligations, in a different way. 


! Though one was ordered in this case in response to public protests See below. 
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There is a breach of social obligations by three parties in this situation: 
first, the earlier landowners (in this case the state, as all barren common 
lands are owned by the state); second, the new landowners, in this case 
the Esselworld Enterprise that bought the land from the state; and third, 
the elected representatives of the constituency in the local, democrat- 
ically elected government. 

Gorai was a sparsely populated island where peasants and fisherfolk 
lived at subsistence levels. The subsistente economy took care of the basic 
food, fuel, fodder, shelter and water needs of the community. Though the 
community had commercial transactions with the city of Mumbai, it con- 
tinued.to be sparsely populated. This is partially because of lack of access, 
and partially because it is covered by the rules of Mumbai Metropolitan 
Regional Development Authority (MMRDA) which designate it as a ‘no - 
development’ zone. The islands can be accessed from the mainland only 
by crossing a creek. The only other approach road to the island involves a 
detour of some 40 km through Bhainder, at the northern tip of the islands, 
which is outside the Mumbai municipal limits. Second, as a ‘no develop- 
ment’ or “green zone’, multi-storied constructions and polluting industries 
were prohibited on the island. 

Among the three main caste groups inhabiting the island, the Kolis are 
mainly dependent on fishing; some own mechanised trawlers, while 
others .work on these along with the trawler owner. Kolis mainly live along 
the coast. Some of them traditionally rent out their cottages during sum- 
mer to weekend tourists from Mumbai, shifting their residence from the 
coast to the Manori Creek during monsoons. They build temporary shel- 
ters to fish in the estuary of the Manori Creek, mainly for home consump- 
tion, as the market for fish during this season is slack. This is their main 
source of income during the monsoon season that lasts for four months. 

The Bhandaris are horticulturists and grow coconut palms in gardens 
irrigated by wells. They also tap todi or sap from the tadgola palm trees, 
which is sold on the mainland, in its raw and its fermented form. Some 
of the Dodhis and Bhandaris own small rainfed agricultural lands, which 
they cultivate only during monsoons. The main crop is paddy, grown 
mainly for home consumption. They also own some draught animals and 
small animals. The 753 acres of land at Gorai, which was owned by the 
state government till 1981, was like all other barren lands, and people 
_ had free access. They grazed animals on this land during monsoons, 
dried fish there during summer and used this land as an approach road 
to their farms. Very poor families collected firewood there during summer. 
Certainly the land had no negative impact on the local economy. 
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When the ownership of the land was transferred e Esselworld 
Enterprises in 1981, it was accompanied by other changes that were 
detrimental to the local economy. First, the cost of Rs. 2,500,000 quoted 
was according to the present value of barren land, and not based on the 
intended use value of the land as an amusement park. Second, the new 
owners, in order to establish total control over their real estate, built a 
compound wall around it. This ensured that the local communities could 
no longer use the resources from the land. It also obstructed the local 
inhabitants’ easy access to paddy fields on the other side of the amuse- 
ment park. After the park became operational, the promoters asked the 
municipality to provide them some additional lands for parking facilities 
for their visitors. This was granted, and land was given on a long-term 
lease to the park promoters. The additional land given on lease for the 
parking facility was originally a shallow pond that collected rainwater 
during monsoons. The sweet-water pond was used during the monsoon 
for washing clothes and bathing animals. During summer, when the 
pond dried, it was used by the local communities for drying fish. 
Conversion of the land into a vehicle-parking area was achieved through 
levelling and resurfacing the land, severely affecting its earlier uses. 

Gorai island was shared by different communities living fairly harmoni- 
ously with each other. There was reciprocal exchange between neighbours, 
especially of drinking water, which is always a scarce commodity on any 
island surrounded by sea. Sweet water is found on the top layer of soil 
along the coast. Sweet water in dug wells of coastal regions requires care- 
ful handling. Over-extraction results in salt-water intrusion from the sea, 
rendering the water source brackish forever. Water was always exchanged 
free of cost between neighbours on the Gorai island and access to dug wells 
for drinking purposes was always given, even in bad monsoon years. 

The park also resulted in secondary growth in the area as the outcome 
of a change of ownership of other private lands in the surrounding areas. 
Locally owned lands were sold to the urban elite for construction of 
weekend homes. The first thing that the new absentee owners did was to 
put a compound wall around their estates and appoint an estate manager. 
This severely affected the reciprocal exchange, especially of drinking 
water, among neighbours. In addition, the amusement park appointed a 
private contractor to provide for the drinking water needs of the 45,000 
daily visitors. Drinking water is delivered by tankers to the park where 
it is given primary treatment before providing it to the visitors. The con- 
tractor buys the water from the surrounding surface water sources like 
ponds and dug wells. 
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Thus, what was taken away from the local communities was their 
access to common property resources, such as water, fuel, wood, grass, 
and small timber, and access to their own lands. Esselworld Enterprises 
is able to extract huge profits from its investments, charging an entry fee 
of Rs. 150 per person for about three million visitors per year. Esselworld 
managed to escape entertainment tax for the first two years. The financial 
sector institutions have recovered their investments. The state govern- 
ment also benefits through the taxes it collects from the enterprise. 

But what was left for the local communities was disruption in the pris- 
tine natural environment of the island. The average Goraikar (resident of 
Gorai, as they call themselves) had to accept a forced change in their 
lifestyle, from being peasants and fishing folk, to being self-employed 
smali businessmen, selling soft drinks and snacks along the approach 
road to Esselworld. They are now exposed to conspicuous consumption 
by the tourists; their women are vulnerable to the indecent behaviour of 
drunken tourists. The tourists drive recklessly on the narrow roads of 
Gorai, endangering the lives of the local residents, and’the road surface 
has deteriorated further. Residents also face frequent electricity failures. 
But the most important factor that seriously threatens their survival is 
loss of access to their drinking water supply, partially due to loss of 
access to neighbourhood wells and partially due to the amusement park, 
which promotes a market for drinking water. A commercial market is 
now available to individual well owners for selling their drinking water 
supply to the water contractor. Water is therefore no longer # free good 
available on reciprocal exchange. 

The state government took no action to prevent this from happening. 
Within the scope of the EIA mitigative measures, it did insist that the 
park promoters make drinking water provision for visitors to the park, 
but it did not insist that the source for the supply of drinking water be 
located outside Gorai islands. The local communities have approached 
their political leaders and elected representatives for providing a piped 
water supply, but it would be extremely expensive to lay pipelines to 
the island from the existing water sources. These reservoirs are a few 
hundred kilometres away and do not have surplus capacity. In fact, the 
water problem is part of a larger, unplanned, ‘builder’-driven develop- 
ment of the Vasai—Virar area of the Mumbai Metropolitan Region, 
solutions for which will require both new water sources and political 
will. Meanwhile, Gorai residents have to depend on a thrice-weekly 
tanker-delivered drinking water supply during the three months of the 
summer. 
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Thus, the three claimants to the land breached social obligations to 
the original inhabitants in different ways. The state did not ensure that 
the traditional rights of the original inhabitants were protected in any 
way, and appeared rather to be protecting the rights of ‘other citizens’ 
by giving them special concessions. The new landowners, Esselworld 
Enterprises, have unleashed market forces beyond the control of the 
local economy. The only option that the original inhabitants have is 
to join the market or be left out. Even when they join the market, with- 
out the active support of the state, they can participate only at marginal 
levels, as small self-employed businessmen. Furthermore, the elected 
representatives of this constituency in the local government could not 
ensure the protection of the rights of local inhabitants. They could not 
even ensure them adequate drinking water. The best they could do is to 
make temporary provision in the event of extreme water shortage. 


I 
Environmental changes 


The promoters had procured this land on Gorai islands with the intention 
of developing prawn fishing. In fact, setting up an amusement park was 
a later idea, plans for which were approved only in September 1983 
(Bombay Municipal Corporation file). 

Discontent against the amusement park among the local communities 
started as early as 1983-84 during the construction phase of the amuse- 
ment park. The park was constructed by reclaiming land from the sur- 
rounding mangroves of Gorai islands, and involved a considerable 
landfill operation. The park covers 67 acres, with 5 km of internal road; 
300,000 trees were planted on a mangrove swamp and a 3 m wide and 
160 m long jetty was constructed into the Manori Creek area. This 
required a substantial labour force during the construction phase. The 
promoters hired labour through labour contractors. Local people were 
not hired even as manual labour on daily wages. The explanation given 
by the promoters was that the park was a time-bound project and the 
construction had to be completed within eighteen months. The park con- 
sists of twenty-seven ‘rides’, and there are plans for creating a marine 
park with wind surfing and water skiing facilities. Once the amusement 
park became operational, Esselworld hired 130 employees at entry level 
for office jobs and other operations. Not one of these employees was 
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from the island, even though there were enough young people living 
there who were suitably qualified for the jobs. 

A ferry boat service began operating to transport tourists from the 
Mumbai side of Manori Creek once the park was commissioned in 1989. 
Seven boats make twelve to fifteen trips each across the creek every day. 
This contract was given to a sister company of Esselworld Enterprises 
(M/s Enterprise Holdings [see ELA 1989}) and not to the local Fish- 
workers Co-operative Society which had long been operating a ferry 
boat service in the creek and had the resources to buy new boats if given 
the ferry contract. 

Intensified operation of the ferry service has altered the local ecology 
significantly. The most important ecological impact, according to the 
Koli fisherfolk, is on the productivity of Manori Creek. The creek had in 
the past provided subsistence fishing during the monsoon when open- 
sea fishing is closed for the local fisherfolk. Now, due to the reclamation 
for the park, the spawning activity of the fish in the creek has been 
prevented and over the last few years almost no fish has been caught 
there. The Kolis’ claim remains unsubstantiated, however, since without 
adequate baseline data it is very difficult for a marine ecology study to 
attribute the reduction in the productivity of an estuary to a single cause. 

There is a statistically significant change in the ownership of land, 
boats, animals and vehicles by the local communities (Bapat 1997). The 
number of people owning land, boats and animals has reduced. The 
reduction in land-ownership is due to ‘outsiders’ buying land and using 
it for beach houses. The number of auto rickshaws has increased, and the 
number of tongas decreased. Similarly, employment has shifted from the 
primary to service sector (ibid.). Spin-off from the tourism has generated 
employment in the service sector as self-employed small businesses 
provide cheap snacks and drinks to the tourists on their way to the 
amusement park. 

Infrastructure facilities have not significantly improved since the park 
began operations. The area suffers from acute drinking water shortage. The 
approach road to the park has not been widened or maintained, because of 
a dispute between the then Grampanchayat of Meera Bhayander and the 
Greater Bombay Municipal Corporation (GBMC) over the maintenance 
of the access road. In spite of a 2,800 kilovolt substation set up by the 
Bombay ‘Suburban Electric Supply Company, power failure in local 
_ households and extreme voltage fluctuation during peak hours are very 
common (Bapat 1997). 
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Ii 
Articulation of the protest 


Beginning in 1987 and continuing up to 1990, local discontent led to a 
media campaign against the park in both the vernacular and the English 
press. News items pointed out the inadequacy of the ferry service, the 
inadequate and unsafe drinking water supplied to the tourists, and the 
prices of food items within the park, and criticised the park’s exemption 
from entertainment tax. The park promoters claimed exemption from the 
entertainment tax on grounds that they were providing an educational 
service to urban children, but this claim was rejected two years after the 
park became operational, and the promoters had to pay back taxes to 
the government. 

Local leaders had from time to time approached the park promoters 
with their grievances but were politely ignored. Thereafter the local 
church became the nodal point for organising informal protest. As 
the opposition to the park intensified, the promoters were no lon ger polite. 
Finally, intimidation and violence were used against the local communities. 

In due course, protest against the park became better organised. The 
manner in which the local actors constructed local resistance as an 
environmental problem is of interest here. This was the time in the late 
1980s and early 1990s when other environmental social movements like 
the Narmada Bachao Andolan and the Kerala Fishworkers’ agitation 
were gaining momentum. It was easy to get media attention if the issues 
were articulated in terms of negative environmental impacts on indigen- 
ous populations. This was a successful strategy, as the vernacular and the 
English press gave this movement almost continuous publicity over 
the next three years. The movement addressed the following issues: 
(a) reduction of drinking water due to over-extraction by the park for its 
visitors; (b) creation of the parking area for the park out of government 
(common usage) land, which was a sweet-water lake during rains and 
served as drying grounds for fish in summer; (c) loss of productivity 
of Manori Creek due to the activities related to the amusement park; 
(d) loss of easy access to privately owned lands due to the park boundary 
walls; (e) loss of fuel-wood due to privatisation of 753 acres of govern- 
ment lands resulting from the sale of this land to the park promoters. 

Opposition to the park culminated in a morcha. The morcha was taken 
to the Mantralaya (the headquarters of the Maharashtra state government), 
and in 1989 a memorandum was submitted to the Minister of Urban 
Affairs. A hundred and fifteen people were arrested on their way back 
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from the Mantralaya after they burned a bus owned by the park. About 
20 per cent of the people from the local communities actively participated 
in the agitation, while almost every one living on the island supported it. 

Articulation in environmental terms provided the protesters with a 
bargaining position, and focused media attention on the issue. Though 
technically they could not stake claims to resources owned by the state 
and sold to a private enterprise, casting the conflict in environmental 
terms allowed them to stake moral claims to these common property 
resources, especially water. 


IV 
State response 


Since the agitation challenged the legitimacy of the state by articulating 
the issue as one of moral economy, the state could not overtly take an 
anti-agitation stand, but ordered an Environmental Impact Assessment 
report (EIA) as a means to reinstate its legitimacy. Interestingly, no 
environmental clearance had been deemed necessary at the beginning of 
the project because, according to the Development Control rules of the 
GBMC, amusement parks are a permitted activity within a green zone. 
Therefore, only a ‘consent application’ to the local municipality ts required 
for getting clearance for the project. However, given the capital invest- 
ment on the project, the Ministry of Environment and Forests had to be 
involved since all projects beyond Rs. 50 million require central govern- 
ment clearance before the construction phase of the project can begin. 

The EIA, which is expected to evaluate the ecological and environ- 
mental impact of a project on air, water and land, casts environmental 
issues in the specific framework of cost-benefit analysis. The impacts 
are quantified and measured within the boundaries of the project. 
Mitigative measures also apply only to impact within the project bound- 
aries. The EIA report related to the park accepts that certain trees in the 
mangroves were destroyed during construction of the jetty. It also lists 
the precautions taken by the promoters for solid and liquid waste dis- 
posal and the safety and health precautions for the visitors in case of 
accidents (EIA 1989). The report was submitted to the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests and approved in 1989, shortly after the park 
had opened to the public, and since social or ecological impacts of the 
project beyond the boundaries of the park are considered to be outside 
the scope of the EIA, the report provided the state with the necessary 
means to delegitimise local environmental claims. 
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V 
Comparison with other movements 


The form of articulating grievances against the park by the local inhabit- 
ants has both parallels and significant differences with two other envi- 
ronmental protest movements mentioned earlier, namely, the National 
Fishworkers’ Federation in Kerala and the Narmada Bachao Andolan. 
The former was an agitation, organised by a clergyman, against large 
mechanised trawler fishing near the coast of Kerala, which received 
wide media coverage between 1984 and 1986. The Narmada Bachao 
Andolan, in the central part of India, received almost uninterrupted 
national and international media attention for nearly nine years (see 
Baviskar 1997). Both these agitations share some common features. 
They are led by social-minded outsiders; they mobilise the ‘small’ people 
against the mighty state or international institutions; and, most import- 
antly, they provide moral legitimacy to the claims of the local commu- 
nity over their natural resources. 

The groups of people at Gorai, by contrast, are not peasants, and not 
all are involved in agriculture. But the issue they raised is a moral issue 
of the right of a community to protest against environmental degradation 
that affects their subsistence economy and threatens their survival. This 
has proved to be a successful strategy. The state, the church, or the World 
Bank, as the case may be, could be forced to the negotiating table by 
such an agitation. 

There were also parallels between the fishworkers’ agitation in Kerala 
and the local fishing community, both Hindu and Christian, of Gorai. 
The local fishing community was, on many counts, conservative and 
traditional. Like Tom Kocherry, the leader of the Kerala agitation, a local 
official of the church at Gorai was involved in efforts to form co-operatives, 
establishing the Machimar Co-operative in Gorai early in 1974 to help 
fishworkers get loans for trawlers, and so on. Women were also active in 
the Co-operative since, by the usual division of labour, they handled the 
marketing of the fish. Women therefore became mobilised at an early 
-stage in the discussion and agitation. 

But there were also significant differences between the communities 
in Gorai and the fishworkers’ agitation. The size and therefore the dur- 
ation of the protest are factors here. The fishworkers’ agitation in Kerala 
involved 120,000 households, as against a few thousand in Gorai, and 
spanned two-and-a-half decades from 1960 to 1984, as against a mere 
five to seven years in the Gorai case. 
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The ideological commitment of Kocherry, the leader of the Kerala 
agitation, was leftist though not Marxist. The ideology of the Gorai 
protest was not well articulated, but protest was focused on three issues. 
The first of these was the destruction of the marine ecology of the estuary 
due to increased navigational use and landfill activities. Earlier there was 
only one boat which carned people to the villages every two hours; now 
there were seven boats making twelve to fifteen trips each. The second 
issue was the loss of access to agricultural lands and other common prop- 
erty natural resources, especially water, which had been adequate for the 
limited population of the island before the park was constructed. Finally, 
the movement was being pushed—by virtue of the involvement of 
women in the struggle—to protest against adverse tourist behaviour, like 
eve-teasing and reckless driving. Tourism and gender issues did not quite 
fit the perspectives—whether of ‘ecology’ or of ‘liberation theology’ —of 
the Kerala Fishworkers’ Movement. 

It appears, then, that the environment—tourism moral economy impulses 
that were to become prominent in the protest movement came from the 
people themselves. They are part of the diffuse but widespread develop- 
ment of a mass-based Indian environmentalism that is arising out of the 
popular experience of capitalism-driven development projects—in this 
case urban tourism. 


Fe 


VI 
Political battles 


The other environmental protest movement, the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan, is also significant by way of comparison here as a political bat- 
tle over access to resources, projected as a basic conflict between the 
state and the people (Singh 1997). In the present case, Esselworld has 
received popular support as represented by the numbers of visitors com- 
ing to the park every year. There is therefore an important issue of con- 
flict not only between the state and the people, but between different 
sections of people that is, between the recreational needs of Mumbaikars 
versus the subsistence needs of Goraikars. The question is, whose needs 
should be prioritised? And what should be the legitimate means of ful- 
filling them? While both the subsistence needs of the local inhabitants 
for water, and the need of the urban dweller in a congested city like 
Mumbai for easily accessible recreational places, are important, the 
subsistence needs of local people should receive priority and active sup- 
port by the state against capitalism-driven development projects. 
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The other and related issue is that of the right of local people to the 
profits generated by developmental activities in their neighbourhood. 
The local people do believe they have a right to the developmental acti- 
vities taking place in their neighbourhood, and make various kinds of 
claims. They wanted a reserved quota in the employment generated by 
the park and exclusive rights to the spillover services generated by the 
park, like the ferrying contract, transport contract to bring tourists to 
the park, and the contract to deliver water. They wanted part of the 
profits made by the park to be ploughed back into community develop- 
ment programmes like education and health services. Last but not 
least, they claimed that the natural habitat should be preserved on a 
sustained basis. They made what they considered to be legitimate 
demands to all three claimants: the state, the park promoters and the 
elected representatives. 

As against this, only individual property rights, and right of access 
to individual properties, were considered legitimate and taken cogni- 
sance of by the park promoters and indirectly supported by the state. The 
state, on the other hand, took cognisance of the environmental impact 
on the estuary, as claimed by the movement leadership. It also suppor- 
ted the demand for a reserved quota in the local employment generated 
by the park. The elected leaders could only informally pressurise the 
amusement park promoters to negotiate with the local community, but 
were successful in persuading the local municipality to provide tanker 
water to the communities. 

Informal negotiations took place on four issues. The first was a 
10 per cent reservation of jobs within Esselworld for the Gorai residents. 
This was a promise made (and only partially adhered to) by the promoters. 
The local people were selected only at entry levels on a temporary basis, 
and fired at short notice so that they could never claim ‘permanent 
status’. The Machimar Co-operative Society was promised that they 
would be given the contract to ferry the tourists to and from the park. 
This did not happen as tenders were invited for the contract in which 
they did not qualify. The agriculturists were earlier promised that photo 
passes would be issued to them for granting them access to their lands 
through the park compound. This promise was not kept. The manage- 
ment offered to buy their farms at a mutually agreed price of Rs. 125,000 
per acre. The owners who opted for it were given Rs. 25,000 up front, 
and the rest was to be paid in four instalments. These instalments are still 
pending. The management also promised a donation, to one local school 
and later to a health facility. But the movement participants could not 
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decide on the school which was to receive the funds, so no funds have 
been disbursed. 

The only circumstances under which these demands were respected 
was when the protest movement was fully organised, as indicated by the 
show of strength in the form of the morcha organised to the Mantralaya 
by the movement leadership. When one of the informal leaders of the 
protest was transferred by the church in 1991, the organised manner in 
which the protest was conducted broke down. The community could no 
longer continue to exert the necessary social pressure to see that the 
promises were fulfilled. In the absence of social pressure, the amuse- 
ment park promoters could not care less. The state also did not intervene 
to push for the informal demands that emerged out of the negotiations, 
as the demands had no legal status. 

Like the Narmada controversy, the present case has involved conflicts 
between different branches of the state, the various ministries at the 
centre, between central and state governments, and between state and 
regional authorities. The relevant conflicts are highlighted here. 

The conflict between the Ministry of Environment and Forests (MOEF) 
and the Tourism Department in regard of coastal areas is very obvious 
here. The MOEF requires the implementation of the Coastal Regulation 
Zone (CRZ) in coastal areas, disallowing any construction more than 
30 to 40 feet high within 200 m of a high-tide mark. It is silent about 
landfill in an estuary or a mangrove, which totally destroys the marine 
ecology, and large-scale reclamation, as in the present case, is not antici- 
pated by it. The Tourism Department, on the other hand, promotes con- 
struction of tourism facilities, including five-star hotels, along the coasts 
and beaches. 

Gorai island comes under the Mumbai Metropolitan Region Develop- 
ment Authority (MMRDA) which follows urban planning norms and 
zoning regulations similar to the development plans followed by cities 
elsewhere in the world. The zoning regulations require that different 
areas within the city be marked into four zones: industrial, commercial, 
residential and green zones, depending on the type of development 
planned for that region. The development control (DC) rules of the 
MMRDA allow non-polluting activities, like amusement parks, in the 
green zones. But the draft development report is not legally binding and 
is considered only as a guiding principle at the discretion of the political 
leadership. 

The J.B. D’souza Committee, appointed by the former Chief Minister 
S.B. Chavan in 1986, drew up a Draft Development Plan for MMR. The 
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secretaries of the Urban Development, Industries, Housing, Judiciary 
and Environment Departments prepared a Draft Plan. The Secretaries’ 
Draft, which had agreed in principle with Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi’s directive, laid down rules to mark 200 metres from the high- 
tide mark as free of structures. Gorai island comes under the no develop- 
ment zone which allows only certain types of non-polluting development 
activities, and according to the Report, only structures 30-40 feet high 
could be permitted in underdeveloped areas like Mudh, Marve, Manori 
and Gorai. 

Subsequently, when Sharad Pawar became the chief minister in 1989, 
he sought to promote beach development as top priority, with a view to 
encouraging tourism. He chose to ignore the Draft, which was under 
consideration for final action, as, according to him, it was only sugges- 
ting a guideline to be followed (Jndian Express 1989). The result was the 
construction of the Esselworld Amusement Park. 

The different alliances formed by the state are of interest.here. The 
state government partially supported the demand for tourism by sup- 
porting the Esselworld Enterprise. The state also partially supported the’ 
demand by the local communities for a review of the scheme’s impact. 
Formally, it ordered an EIA, and informally it pressurised the promoters 
of the project to open informal negotiations with the community leaders. 
Thus, in the process of promoting economic growth through tourism, the 
State maintains an apparently neutral stand which works in favour of the 
promoters (De Kadt 1979). 


vil 
Global influence 


By not supporting the traditional or customary rights of the local inhabit- 
ants, the state privileges the private property rights of development 
promoters and the rights of national citizens over those of local inhabit- 
ants (Appadurai and Holston 1996). The balance of power is tilted in 
favour of large development projects and private property rights. 

The global ideas about development of various kinds that are at work 
here override the rights of local inhabitants. Conceptually, the idea of an 
amusement park on the lines of Disneyland as an ideal leisure activity is 
a global concept; artificially developed built environments with amuse- 
ment ‘rides’ are the ultimate in the commercialisation of leisure. These 
rides in the form of giant swings, giant wheels, roller coasters and round- 
abouts, are based on an appeal to the infantile and the emotional in 
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human nature (Giner 1974). The need for this type of leisure 1s an 
artificial need stimulated and spurred systematically on a large scale, 
mainly by the media. And this demand, which is beyond rationa] human 
need, is satisfied through capitalism-driven development projects in the 
present context of financial cities like Mumbai. 

Development of Mumbai as a financial capital results, on the one 
hand, in generation of money and wealth; on the other hand, it finds its 
expression in a homogeneous and monotonous society. Time spent at 
work is considered as time wasted from life, and time away from work— 
letsure—-is equated to liberation. Commercialisation of leisure has given 
rise to half a dozen such amusement parks in the Mumbai metropolitan 
region in the last decade, Esselworld being the first. This trend repre- 
sents an integration of leisure into the totality of the economic phenom- 
enon that is the city of Mumbai. 

The popularity of the park represents a re-enforcement of this global 
trend in recreational tourism the world over. Accumulation of wealth in 
the city of Mumbai allows for surplus discretionary cash in the hands of 
people of all ages, but especially among teenagers and young adults, the 
target groups of these amusement parks. The park is promoted as a hide- 
away from the city to teenagers, and as a place for family recreation 
offering special family discounts during peak season, including those for 
senior citizens. 

Funding from non-resident Indians and*financial institutions, and the 
various concessions given by the government, endorse this trend in 
tourism. The idea of promoting tourism as a ‘green’, non-polluting 
industry that brings economic benefits to the local communities as a 
‘win—win strategy’ is a concept supported and promoted by national and 
international agencies like UNESCO (De Kadt 1979). 

Evaluating the environmental impact of the project exclusively in terms 
of the environmental impact on air, water, land and people (national citi- 
zens) within its physical boundaries, to the exclusion of local inhabitants 
residing within its neighbourhood, is a dominant global trend in conser- 
vation and preservation of environment. In the present case, the state’s 
perception of environmental impact, earlier mandated by the consent 
application and subsequently by the EIA, is narrowly defined as impact on 
physical environment to the exclusion of the social environment. Direct or 
indirect non-economic impacts on local communities resulting from the 
project are not considered worthy of formal recognition by the state. 

Without state support and formal recognition, the local community is 
unable in the long run to sustain social pressure through continued 
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organised protest to ensure that the promises made by project authorities 
are kept. This results in ‘everyday forms of resistance’ by the commu- 
nity (Scott 1990). 

Though the Maharashtra government has had a Resettlement & Rehabi- 
litation policy as early as 1986, technically the policy does not apply to 
projects that do not involve physical displacement of households. The 
post-project switching to other bases of livelihood is not considered 
worthy of resettlement efforts. The issue of tribal identity does not apply 
in this case either, as none of the communities involved is a tribal com- 
munity. The Kolis here are Son Kolis, and not Mahadev Kolis, who are 
one of the Scheduled Tribes. 


Vill 
Talking claims 


After the morcha by the protesters and the informal negotiations with the 
promoters, the church official actively involved in the protest was trans- 
ferred in 1991. The social movement has since been dormant, but there 
is evidence to suggest that non-harmonious relations exist between the 
amusement park promoters and the local communities. This evidence 
takes three forms: (a) the local discourse of the affected people in the 
form of narratives; (b) acts of pilferage when occasion permits; and 
(c) increase in police control. 

The local narratives, almost five years after the formal agitation, are 
extremely interesting. People tell such stories as a way of constructing a 
reality that is biased in their favour as against the ‘official’ version that 
is published in reports. The stories are part of the discursive strategy that 
is a crucial component of the process of negotiation (Fortmann 1994). 
They serve to bolster people’s confidence in their own claims, and in 
legitimising them. By repeating the stories, they are re-asserting their 
version of the reality as against the official version. 

One hundred different houses were visited and people were asked to 
describe their perceptions about what has changed since the amusement 
park came into existence. In ten of them, people were too nervous to 
discuss Esselworld. Among those who spoke, the wife of a local restaur- 
ant owner said: ‘The water from the reservoirs and the local wells is 
taken and sold to Esselworld. The road between the creek and the village 
is not lit at all and accidents have increased. Our village youth find jobs 
as auto-rickshaw drivers, but our children and girls are not safe [from 
the tourists]. When asked about the agitation against Esselworld, her 
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neighbour, sitting nearby said: ‘We all took part in the agitation against 
Esselworld being set up. Later we took morchas even for tap connec- 
tions. Our elected representatives visited us after that, but nothing has 
happened since.’ When asked about the benefits from Esselworld 
another fisherman said: ‘The floating jetty put up by the Esselworld is a 
good aspect, as we do not have to wade through water to reach our boats.’ 
In another house when questioned about the infrastructure facilities one 
woman said: ‘Phone connections to this place came soon after Esselworld. 
But till January this year (1996) the lights used to go off every second 
day because of Esselworld. The electricity still goes dim in the evening. 
We have complained to the MSEB (electric company).’ 

In another house, a family of husband and wife and their two sons were 
very vocal about the economic impact of the park. The son said: “Our 
condition has not improved. There is a basic lack of facilities—our houses 
are not secure [referring to the recent land transfers to ‘outsiders’ by local 
people]. Employment chances have increased but they are on a temporary 
basis, and prices of all commodities have shot up compared to the city 
[Borivali]” Another person owning land to which access was made diffi- 
cult after Esselworld put a compound wall around its property, said: 
‘Morchas were taken as Esselworld has taken over our agricultural lands. 
They promised us a road to our lands. Photos were taken but no passes 
have been issued, and later nothing was done. Gorai is well known now. 
but no one, not even the government, is bothered about its problems.’ 
‘The other road access from the back to our lands is not proper. It is diffi- 
cult to walk or take our carts there since it is muddy and sticky, but we 
do not want to sell our lands because it is our only source of livelihood 
during monsoons.’ Another person with him stated: ‘Esselworld has 
promised to provide basic facilities and develop the place. Nothing has 
happened. They promised lights for the Padas [residential settlement of 
the village]. They took signatures also, and said they would make the 
houses pukka. All false promises, nothing has happened.’ Another owner 
of a tonga said: ‘I had a tonga business which was destroyed because of 
Esselworld. We protested against the free Esselworld buses coming here, 
and were jailed. Yes! Unemployment chances have increased.’ 

Another fisherman said: ‘During the monsoons when we stay in huts 
along the creek on the outskirts of the Esselworld we do not have any 
water to drink as the only well in that area has gone to Esselworld.’ On 
the same subject another said: ‘The road built near the creek by Essel- 
world has affected our fishing activity during monsoon. Little or no fish 
can be caught in the creek water around Esselworld.’ 
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People in Kulvem, a settlement of Gorai, said they were affected in 
two ways: ‘The Esselworld parking area [which was government owned 
land previously] used to be a place to dry fish during summer and a vihir 
[well] during monsoon. Now it is all gone.’ The other issue related to 
loss of access to common property resource was firewood. One woman 
stated: ‘There is a problem in getting firewood after Esselworld has 
come, since the forest area has diminished.’ Many stated: “We fear from 
tourists. Women do not feel safe. There is drunken and reckless driving, 
and our animals and children die.’ Most importantly, one woman said: 
‘So far it has not benefited the village in any way. The entrance fee is too 
high and people in the village cannot afford it. Our children cannot go 
there while only rich people [can take] their children [there] even by 
making them miss school.’ 

The general sentiment is summed by the outburst of the man who said: 
‘Esselworld is a heavy project with huge investments. The management is 
supported by the central government. What can a minute Goraikar do? 
People should join hands. Gorai village should get political support from 
the present government. It is doubtful if the government will support 
people. I do not think the solution will be found, because no government 
has the stability. The process will continue.’ The general feeling is of a 
breach of trust by the government on the one hand, and by their elected 
representatives on the other. Esselworld is treated with great hostility 
and is seen as not at all trustworthy. It is also seen as the cause of all evil 
in that region. 

The narratives of the people affected by the amusement park can be 
broadly divided into narratives that are about individual injustice, narra- 
tives of physical and cultural harm caused to the community, and narra- 
tives of failed promises. The main narratives are about how they have 
failed to benefit from the employment generated by the park. Often an 
individual will begin by talking about his/her experience of how they 
managed to get employment for less than a year in the park, and how 
they were subsequently insulted and fired from the job. Other names are 
then mentioned with similar instances. The narratives concerning the 
physical, cultural and ecological impacts of the park refer to traffic, 
tourist behaviour, the decrease in fish catch and the water and fuelwood 
crises. Since the spillover benefits of ‘making Gorai famous’ and the 
eccnomic benefits to self-employed entrepreneurs are of considerable 
significance, expression of discontentment is subtle. 

There is also considerable fear in the minds of local people when speak- 
ing against the park, which they described as due to ‘terrorism’. There has 
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been an increase in the regular police posted near Esselworld for security 
reasons. Before the park came into existence, local people, and especially 
the Kolis, had opened some small restaurants serving food and drinks to 
the weekend tourists. The reaction of one restaurant owner is representa- 

ve: ‘Gorai has become famous. More tourists come here now than 
before. But they do not come to the restaurants any more; all that we get 
is policemen harassing us for running illegal businesses.’ The owners rent 
their cottages to couples or families for a weekend, an arrangement that 
had existed much before the park came into existence. But now the local 
cottage owners along the Gorai coast complain about police harassment. 
They claim that the police trouble them and threaten to arrest them on 
grounds that ‘illegal’ activities are taking place in the cottages. 

Evidence of pilferage recently caused an indefinite strike among the park 
employees. It was reported that pilferage of the property of the Esselworld 
had been taking place for a long time in connivance with the local people. 
Recently the management caught one of its employees red-handed while 
transporting the stolen items outside the estate. The reported theft, which 
caused labour strike (The Times of India 1993), could be one such form 
of resistance by the discontented local employees/people. 


IX 
Conclusion 


The protest movement in Gorai has had some achievements. It was suc- 
cessful in its ability to empower the local communities to articulate their 
demands in their own terms. It was able to organise the local community 
comprising different castes and occupational statuses over a common 
issue by articulating the environmental (secular) dimension. The move- 
ment’s leadershıp was able to exploit the contradictions and tensions in 
the various levels of the government bureaucracy to bring the local issue 
to national attention for redressal through the EIA. By raising the moral 
economy issue, they were able to pressurise the local government to 
bring the amusement park management to the negotiating table. During 
this informal negotiation, park promoters had made commitments on 
various issues, but the protest movement failed to sustain the social pres- . 
sure on the promoters, and the commitments made by them were not 
honoured. Nor was the movement able to address the larger issue of the 
limitations of the EIA or the Resettlement and Rehabilitation Acts in 
their present forms. 
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Thus, the emergent picture of a partially successful protest movement 
tells a complicated story. Though at base a moral economy issue, the 
protest also covers a wide range of other related issues, such as local 
cultural, political, material and economic issues. An environmental social 
= protest such as that in Gorai needs to be understood holistically, taking 
all these factors into account. This is what I have attempted to do in this 
article. 
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Male Hindi filmgoers’ gaze: 
| An ethnographic interpretation 


Steve Derné and Lisa Jadwin 


This ethnographic study of male filmgoeis in India supports Mulvey's contention that 
cinema bolsters male power by prompting men to make women objects of a contiolling gaze 
But it also shows that Indian male filmgoers both obyjectify and identify with on-screen 
male images This identification prompts men to see themselves as framed by a controlling 
gaze Thus, a clear-cut distinction between looking men and watched women ts not a uni- 
versal feature of male dominance 


Laura Mulvey’s contention that film-viewing technologies contribute 
to the power of the male gaze was a central focus of film theory through- 
out the 1970s and 1980s (VanZoonen 1994. 88). Mulvey argued that the 
gaze of the camera, the gaze of men within a narrative on the screen, and 
the gaze of male spectators in cinema halls all create the woman as a 
spectacle for male desire. Drawing on psychoanalytic theory, Mulvey 
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(1988a [1975]: 61) identified scopophilia—‘using another person as an 
object of sexual stimulation through sight’—as one of the primary plea- 
sures of cinema. Mulvey argued that the ‘determining male gaze projects 
its phantasy on the female figure’, subjecting it to a ‘controlling and curi- 
ous gaze’ (ibid.: 62, 59). Assuming that films’ ‘preoccupations reflect the 
psychical obsessions of the society’ that produces them, Mulvey analysed 
screening conventions and camera angles to argue that films position 
men to look, and women to be looked at (ibid.: 59, 60). She argued that 
the technology of film advances mechanisms for looking, multiplying 
the pleasures produced by looking, hence empowering men since they 
are the ones who are already positioned to look. l 

Without necessarily embracing Mulvey’s psychoanalytic assumptions, 
feminist theorists and activists often identify men’s objectification of, 
women as an important component of male power. Catharine MacKinnon 
(1989: 124) argues, for instance, that ‘sexual objectification’ is ‘the pri- 
mary process of the subjection of women’. A range of feminist researchers 
have shown how the ‘to-be-looked-at-ness’ which the male gaze creates 
harms women’s self-image and sense of well-being. Often these research- 
ers link this process to media portrayals of women (e.g., VanZoonen 
1994: 87; Walters 1995: 56; Wolf 1991). MacKinnon and others show 
that the objectification of women in pornography and other media plays 
an important part in prompting male violence. Recognising the role of 
objectification in women’s subordination, feminist activists in the USA, 
India and elsewhere have criticised films, advertising and beauty contests 
which project women as sex objects (e.g., Gandhi and Shah 1992: 68-75 
on India). 

At the same time that feminist research and activism have been high- 
lighting how the objectification of women supports male power, the turn 
of cultural studies toward empirical examination of audience’s actual 
pleasure has surprisingly neglected to address Mulvey’s argument that 
films prompt men’s objectification of women. Mulvey conceived of ‘the 
pleasures of the male/masculine spectators ... as the direct result of the 
way they are positioned by the cinematographic mode of address’ 
(VanZoonen 1994: 92), but fifteen years of empirical audience-reception 
studies show that audiences are not always successfully positioned by 
cultural products themselves. Rather, cultural products are interpreted in 
diverse ways (for reviews of this literature, see Moores 1993; Press 1994; 
VanZoonen 1994). Despite the influence of Mulvey’s argument, we have 
few audience-reception studies of cinemagoers or of the male audience. 
While many useful studies examine how readers interpret books (e.g., 
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Christian-Smith 1990; Radway 1984) and magazines (e.g., McRobbie 
1982) and how viewers watch television (e.g., Mankekar 1993; Press 
1991), Shaun Moores’s (1993: 33) review of the literature on the ‘anthro- 
pology of [popular culture] consumption’ reveals a striking absence of 
‘qualitative empirical work on the public settings of cinema spectator- 
ship’. Just as surprisingly, reception researchers have devoted little atten- 
tion to how the mainstream male audience interprets popular culture. 
Birmingham School researchers’ interest in understanding the struggles 
of oppressed groups prompted them to focus on studying women and 
working-class men. Other researchers conducted reception studies of 
women to understand what women gained from popular culture texts that 
appeared to bolster stereotypes that oppress them (VanZoonen 1994: 97). 
Perhaps because male pleasures seemed easily understood by examining 
texts themselves, there have been few studies of men’s reception, as men 
(Moores 1993: 49). 

Certainly, film theorists have tempered and debated Mulvey’s early 
formulation. Mulvey herself (1988b [1981]) has subsequently recognised, 
for instance, that films also position women filmgoers to gaze at on- 
screen images. It is nonetheless striking that her influential argument 
about how cinema shapes men’s gaze has not as yet been empirically 
addressed through a study of male filmgoers in cinema halls. 

This article considers whether films prompt a controlling male gaze 
that objectifies women through an ethnographic study of filmgoing men 
in India—the country with the world’s largest film audience and the 
largest production of feature films. Consistent with Mulvey’s argument, 
the first author’s interviews with Indian male filmgoers and participant 
observation in Indian movie houses and our consideration of Hindi film 
fan magazines show that Indian films do indeed facilitate men’s control- 
ling gaze, that is, an important part of male power. While MacKinnon 
(1989: 139) highlights pornography as a privileged sphere that encourages 
the objectification of women, our study suggests that mainstream cinema 
may play at least as important a role in encouraging objectification. 

While emphasising that men’s filmgoing pleasures are complicit in 
male dominance, this ethnographic study reveals that other processes are 
also at work—some of which have been anticipated by advances in film 
studies (e.g., Penley and Willis 1993). Driven by an anxious uncertainty 
about their Indianness, men do not make all women the object of the 
gaze, but instead tend to distinguish between those whom they see as | 
legitimate objects of the gaze, and those whom they feel should be pro- 
tected from it. This suggests that issues of national identity (in addition 
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large, if less diverse, audiences during the height of the success of love 
stories. Unmarried men are intensive users of film culture, sometimes see- 
ing films twenty or, even, thirty times a month, and seeing their favourite 
film dozens of times (Derné 1995b, 1995c). Action films and B movies are 
unlikely to be seen by women and are less likely to be seen by married 
men, but they still have an important influence on unmarned men, who 
often see every release at least once. Indeed, because the cinema hall ıs 
more male-dominated dunng screenings of such films, they may play a 
particularly important role in prompting men’s objectification of women. 


Fieldwork and interviews with filmgoers 


Recent reception studies show that to understand reception from the view- 
point of actual audiences, one must examine the situational contexts in 
which popular culture is used and interpreted (Moores 1993: 32; Radway 
1984). Following this insight, the first author conducted participant obser- 
vation with filmgoers in the north Indian city of Dehra Dun. For three 
months in the summer of 1991, he hung around the six movie houses 
in Dehra Dun. The movie houses included two plush, air-conditioned, 
relatively expensive cinema halls that catered to men and women of all 
classes by showing prestigious social films, one dilapidated movie hall 
which lacked even functioning fans, but still attracted fair audiences of 
poor urban men with its low prices and fare of B movies and action film 
revivals, and a relatively comfortable theatre that showed first-run action 
films to almost exclusively male audiences of various classes. The first 
author participated in filmgoing rituals, buying tickets, watching people 
watch films, and participating in tea-shop discussions in and around all of 
these theatres. He did participant observation with people of a range of 
classes by observing in relatively expensive balcony sections that cater to 
families and middle-class people and in less expensive floor seats that are 
mostly patronised by young men and the urban poor (Derné 2000). 

The first author conducted taped interviews with twenty-two male 
filmgoers, whom he interviewed in and around movie houses.’ Since the 
bulk of the Hindi film audience consists of young men, it is not surprising 
that most of the men whom he met (and subsequently interviewed) were 
young and unmarried.* Eighteen of the men were Hindus, two were 


2 The interviews were conducted ın Hindi and lasted about 30 minutes Assisted by two 
Dehra Dun correspondents for a regional Hindi newspaper, the first author approached 
men who wee waiting 1n line to buy tickets at cinema halls. 

3 All but two were in their teens or twenties and all but three were unmamed 
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Muslims and two were Sikhs. About 41 per cent (9/22) of the men were 
still in school, recently graduated, or unemployed. The employed men 
represented a wide range of jobs (transport, masonry, carpentry, tailor- 
ing, selling fruit), and four of the thirteen employed men were solidly 
middle class. The first author asked men why they enjoyed the filmgoing 
experience and who they saw films with. He asked men to tell him about 
their favourite films, and their favourite heroes and heroines. He asked 
why they disliked particular films, heroes and heroines, and about the 
themes they found salient in Maine Pyar Kiya. 


Consideration of indigenous commentaries 


Indian film has sparked a large amount of commentary in fan magazines 
and popular journalism. Reception researchers Harrington and Bielby 
(1995) have shown the usefulness of considering fan magaziries as a 
complement to interviews and textual analyses. When the first author 
was in India in 1986—87 and 1991, he collected many of the two dozen 
popular magazines that focus on the film industry, allowing us to consider 
questions like the following: what trends do film magazines emphasise? 
What sorts of criticisms are apparent in magazine questioning of film 
heroes and heroines? How do film directors and film stars choose to 
present their films and images to fans? What parts of films do letter-writers 
emphasise as appealing or appalling? 

Fan magazines, of course, do not reflect the desires and concerns of 
fans in any direct way. Indeed, they probably play a role in inciting these 
desires. Still, we use popular fan magazines to suggest that trends we 
identify through textual analyses are salient. We use them to provide 
further support for the conclusions we draw from interviews. 

Given the reception work which suggests that broad cultural judge- 
ments about cultural products influence reception (e.g., Mankekar 1993: 
488; Moores 1993: 38; Press 1994; Radway 1984), we also consider 
reviews of films and commentaries on films that appear in mainstream 
Indian newspapers and magazines, like India Today and The Times of 
India. These sources give us access to the broader discourses about film 
that occur in the wider community. 


A note about recent developments 


We focus on the films which were most popular during the first author’s 
period of field research and do not offer an in-depth consideration of 
more recent developments. Prompted by the tremendous success of 
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Aankhen (1993), subsequent to this research, there was a period in which 
many films included raunchy comedy and smutty lyrics (Chandra 1993; 
Katiyar 1994; Saari 1994). Filmmakers have increasingly shown heroines 
in clothing styles (like miniskirts) that in previous eras would have been 
rejected as too Westernised or too revealing (Chakravarti 1998: Chopra 
1997). In recent years, Hollywood films have, for the first time, been hits in 
some of the urban centres (Chandra 1995; Ray 1998). Certainly, scholars 
should consider how these changes might transform the Hindi film world. 

But important continuities remain. Action films continue to attract male 
viewers with their themes of violence and revenge, but love stories con- 
tinue to be the biggest hits (Uberoi 1998: 314). As in the earlier period, 
viewers see these love stories as more serious films, and they appear to 
attract a broader audience (Uberoi, forthcoming). As in the 1980s and 
early 1990s, love stories continue to focus on balancing love with respect 
for family authority. As in earlier love stories, heroes continue to seek 
consent to marry from the guardians of their beloveds (e.g., Pardes, 1997; 
Dilwale Dulhania Le Jayenge, 1995; see Uberoi 1998, forthcoming). 
While mid- and late-1990s heroines often appear in jeans and mini-skirts 
that the men whom the first author interviewed in the early 1990s rejected 
as excessively revealing, their relative modesty and commitment to family 
duty continue to be contrasted with anti-heroines’ excessive sexuality and 
disregard for the concerns of family authorities (e.g., Dil to Pagal Hai; 
Hum Aapke Hain Koun ...!, 1994; ibid.; also Chopra 1997). While heroes 
increasingly embrace fashions that are associated with Western lifestyles 
(e.g., Chakravarti 1998), filmmakers continue to contrast heroes’ con- 
trolled sexuality and willingness to check their own feelings to meet 
family obligations with the womanising and selfishness of Westernised 
villains (e.g., Pardes; Dilwale Dulhania Le Jayenge; Hum Aapke Hain 
Koun ...!). Even though some mid- and late-1990s heroes and heroines 
are depicted as living abroad, they continue to mediate between India and 
the West by embracing traditional family arrangements (e.g., Dilwale 
Dulhania Le Jayenge; Pardes; see Uberoi 1998). 


UI 
Male Indian filmgoers gaze at women 


Consistent with Mulvey’s expectations, Hindi films position male viewers 
to gaze at on-screen women by making women the object of both the 
camera’s gaze and the gaze of men within the narrative. Like on-screen 
male characters, many men in cinema halls gawk at women who display 
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themselves in sexy dances. As Mulvey (1988a [1975]: 62) argues, the 
on-screen woman functions ‘on two levels: an erotic object for the charac- 
ter within the screen story, and as erotic object for the spectator within 
the auditorium, with a shifting tension between the looks on either side 
of the screen’. For instance, Shahenshah (King of Kings, 1988) shows 
an on-screen male audience staring at the heroine dancing in a wet Sari 
in a swimming pool in the villain’s plush residence. At screenings of 
Shahenshah which played in revival at a Dehra Dun theatre catering to 
poor urban men, men gawked at the heroine as they rustled in their seats, 
some hooting, clapping and dancing. A mainstream journalist’s descrip- 
tion of Shilpa Shirodkar’s dancing captures a similar scene in Trinetra 
(1991): ‘Nothing seems to come between a tipsy Shilpa and the camera 
as she writhes on the floor—surrounded by a crowd of men with lust 
filled eyes and tongues hanging out’ (Jain 1991: 33). The screenings of 
Trinetra that the first author observed at a plush Dehra Dun cinema hall 
catering to a middle-class audience prompted male spectators to squirm 
in their seats, staring spellbound at Shilpa’s dancing. Derné observed 
similar behaviour among men at the full range of cinema halls in Dehra 
Dun, suggesting that it is shared by men of a range of classes. 

The complaints of Indian film critics and journalists reveal a concern 
that such scenes prompt men’s controlling look. One columnist com- 
plained about the way men stared at Shilpa Shirodkar as she entered a 
studio—even though she was dressed ın a ‘sober’ salwar kamiz. The 
columnist reported that the men ‘ogled’ her with ‘hungry looks’: ‘I could 
see lust in their eyes and that is a very dangerous sight to see in the 
morning’. The columnist recognised such looks as part of men’s control: 


That morning I realized we were still far, far away from the civilised 
society we are living in or are claiming to live in, and parampara 
[tradition] and sanskriti [culture] and all those high sounding words can 
go into the dustbins of the politicians and the social workers ... who are 
out to serve society (Ali 1991). 


Many male filmgoers confirm the pleasure of scopophilia when they 
talk about their favourite heroines. About half of the men whom the 
first author interviewed mentioned dancing ability or a beautiful body 
as the reason that a particular heroine is their favourite.* For instance, 
one unmarried 22-year-old called Dimple Kapadia his favourite heroine 


* Of the 22 men, 6 either did not name a favourite heroine (e.g., “I hke them all,’ ‘Heroes 
are Important—not heroines’) or could not say why they like their favourite (e.g , ‘Even | 
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because ‘her body is sexy’, while another unmarried 20-year-old said 
that he was seeing Prem Qaidi (Love Prisoner, 1991) daily because he 
was intoxicated with the excellence of the girl (/ark7) in the film. A shoe 
repairman in his twenties who sees films daily said that he loves 
Karisma Kapoor in Prem Qaidi because ‘she’s beautiful’. ‘She’s not at 
all modest [sharmafi],’ he said, perhaps referring to how she dances in 
a swimsuit in the film. ‘She’s like an American girl.’ By contrast, one 
17-year-old complained of a film he disliked by saying that the heroine 
was unattractive (a@karshan). (While younger, less affluent men were 
more likely to comment on the sexiness of their favourite heroines’ bod- 
ies, the gawking of men of diverse classes in a range of theatres suggests 
that scopophilic pleasure is not strongly tied to class.) The discredit 
attached to the sexiness of Hindi films (Derné 1995c) suggests, more- 
over, that men may over-emphasise socially acceptable reasons, like act- 
ing skills, when talking about their favourite heroines. Shilpa Shirodkar 
said in a fan magazine interview that while the audience ‘love[s] to ogle 
at a sensuous woman on screen, when the lights come on, you’ll only 
hear them praising an actress’ acting ability’ (Iyer 1991: 79). What is 
Surprising, then, is that so many male filmgoers admit to liking their 
favourite heroines because of their bodies! Certainly, the woofs and cat- 
calls that men let out during dance scenes indicate how much they enjoy 
staring at women. 

Men’s descriptions of how women must restrict their movements in 
order to appear correct ‘in the eyes of society’ (Derné 1995a: 30-35, 
50-51) suggest that a controlling gaze has been an important component 
of male power in India. A 28-year-old husband whom the first author 
interviewed in Banaras in 1987° described looks from every direction as 
urgently compelling women to follow ‘social restrictions’: 


If [a woman] goes out on her own wish, people will point fingers at 
her over this. If she moves around with a strange man, people will 
point fingers at her. If she doesn’t obey her elders, people will point 
fingers at her .... If the woman wants to do any work outside, then 


can’t say why I like her’) Of the remaining 16, 8 mentoned their favourtes’ dancing 
ability (5) or body and beauty (3) Other reasons given include the types of films their 
favourites act in (4 respondents), their favourites’ acting ability (7 respondents), and their 
favountes’ charm (3 respondents) (Several men gave more than one reason why a heroine 
is their favounte.) Fan magazines also comment on heroines’ bodies (e g., Cuneblirz 1992) 
On the importance of heroines’ bodies, see also Ahmed (1992. 308). 

$ The first author’s 1987 interviews were with forty-nine upper-middle-class, upper- 
caste Hindu men (Derné 1995a. 3-5). 
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fingers begin to be raised at her from every side because the main 
responsibility of building or ruining a child is on the woman. 


For this man, like others, controlling looks create an imperative that 
restricts women, limiting their opportunities. Decades of research in India 
show that restrictions on women’s movement outside the home make it 
difficult for them to participate fully ın political, educational and eco- 
nomic life (e.g., Derné 1994: 223n1 for a review), and the demands of a 
controlling look are an important force behind these restrictions. 

Certainly, men are not a homogeneous group, all of whom objectify 
women. But by prompting the objectifying gaze of some men, films play 
a role in limiting women’s movements. 


HI 
Protecting women from the gaze 


But do men who objectify women make all women the object of their 
gaze? Or do they tend to see some women as legitimate objects of the 
gaze, and others as so valuable that they should be protected from it? 
Does a concern with maintaining a sense of Indianness (in addition to a 
sense of masculinity) shape men’s gaze? 


Anxieties about Indianness 


Identification with Indian tradition is an essential part of many Indians’ 
self-conceptions (Derné 1992: 44—47; Kakar 1990: 214). But for many 
men today the secure feeling of belonging that a sense of Indianness pro- 
vides is sometimes threatened by often imagined movements toward 
impersonal and bureaucratic economic forms (Nandy 1989: 4; Roland 
1988: 17—18) and gender equality (Calman 1992: 12; Mankekar 1993: 
484), both of which Indians tend to associate with Western cultures. 
Several psychoanalysts show that Indian men often experience anxiety 
over conflicting lifestyles and normative frames (Alter 1992: 238; Kakar 
1990: 214; Nandy 1989: 2; Roland 1988: 25). 

Indeed, in talking about their family lives, many of the Hindu men 
whom the first author interviewed in Banaras in 1987 expressed uneasiness 
about changes that they feel are being brought about by a “Westernised’ 
elite that has embraced ‘modern’ principles. They complained that the 
growth of immorality and selfishness threatened joint-family harmony and 
they blamed modern education for encouraging women to challenge their 
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husbands’ authority and insist on moving freely outside the home (Derné 
2000: Chapter 2). They claimed that the alien forces of materialism and 
greed have led parents of sons to focus more on getting a good dowry than 
arranging appropriate marriages. One 26-year-old husband complained, 
for instance, that traditional Hindu arranged marriages are being chal- 
lenged by filmwalle (filmmakers and filmgoers) and ‘government’ offi- 
cials, like the then prime minister, Rajiv Gandhi, whom he described as 
‘trying to mix Indian culture with dirt’. Although the tensions that men 
describe are probably an inherent part of joint-family living, arranged 
marriages and restrictions on women’s movements outside the home, 
many men nonetheless imagine a happier era in which brothers lived 
harmoniously together, parents found suitable spouses for their children, 
and women happily accepted the restrictions placed on them. For many 
men, such gender and family relations are defining features of Indianness. 

Even though these interviews focused on family life, many men 
voiced frustration with the corruption they associate with bureaucracy— 
a frustration that is widespread in India today (Alter 1992; Wadley 1994: 
Chapter 5). In talking about laws that seek to combat dowry, a married 
30-year-old emphasised the confusing and money-based maze of India’s 
legal system: “The Government of India has [outlawed dowry,] but [the 
legal system’s] process is so back and forth that nobody wants to go any- 
where near it. The process of law is so injurious and costly that not a 
single good person wants to go there.’ Often, men linked corruption to 
an abandonment of traditional religious values in favour of the city- 
based materialism and lack of respect that they believe to be imported 
from the West. In describing the evil of dowry demands, a 76-year-old 
complained of the influence of materialism and the decline of old ways: 


India is becoming more and more like Western places. There is an 
increasing attraction to the artificial and materialistic [bhautikavad?}. 
No one moves according to the heart (Ardaya, dil] and soul [atma] 
anymore. Instead, people move according to what they see in the outer 
world, whether it is eating, clothing, or lifestyle. Now there is no 
following of the old things. Now they are taking the new things. 


This broad concern with the alien and ‘corrupting influence of material- 
ism, city life and bureaucracy produces anxiety among men who must 
after all participate in these very spheres. 


* Older ethnograpmes (Luschinsky 1962) and recent analyses of 19th-century folk 
theatre (Hansen 1992) and women’s long-standing oral traditions (Raheja and Gold 1994) 
indicate that such tensions are an inherent part of Indian family practices. 
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Engagement with films often reveals ambivalence about modern 
lifestyles. Filmgoers often exhibit a fascination with the West, sporting 
Westernised clothes, like Nike T-shirts, Rayban sunglasses, and shirts 
with American flags or messages in English (like ‘Because I’m the Best 
That’s Why’). One 23-year-old college student even told the first author 
that he sees films partly to educate himself ‘about what it means to be 
modern’. Yet filmgoers also complain that films are too violent, too sexy, 
or simply ‘not good for Indian culture’. Young men’s almost obsessive 
filmgoing may reflect their attraction to modern ways, while the obsessive 
complaints about films (e.g., Derné 1995b: 182-84) reflect an unease 
with departures from Indian traditions. The married 26-year-old who 
complained that filmmakers are trying to mix Indian culture with dirt, 
nonetheless said that he enjoyed the sexy Ram Teri Ganga Maili, a film 
regularly criticised by both media and common people for exposing the 
breasts of the, heroine. A married 29-year-old whom the first author inter- 
viewed in 1987 similarly said that he enjoyed Ram Teri ‘very much’, yet 
complained that cinema was too ‘intoxicating’. 


Emphasising modest women 


While films construct women characters who are made to ‘expose’ 
themselves to men’s looks, the most popular films also highlight the 
modesty of other (more Indian) women characters. The most popular 
films of the period considered here contrast traditionally modest Indian 
heroines with ‘Westernised’ Indian women who are too immodest and 
forward. Maine Pyar Kiya (1 Fell in Love, 1990), one of the three biggest 
hits of the last twenty-five years, contrasts a modest heroine who can 
claim protection from the gaze with an immodest ‘anti-heroine’ who 
exposes her body in an effort to manipulate men. 

Maine Pyar Kiya shows the heroine, Suman (played by Bhagyashree), 
as a traditionally modest village woman. Suman wears traditional saris 
or (more often) salwar kamizes that protect her body from men’s gaze. 
When her father takes a job as a diese] mechanic in Dubai, Suman goes 
to Bombay to stay with an old friend of her father Soon after her father 
leaves, Prem (played by Salman Khan), a son of the family she is stay- 
ing with, returns from America. Unaware that he has returned, Suman 
stumbles into a bathroom that the hero is using. Embarrassed at catching 
him exposed, she lectures him that he should lock the door to protect 
himself from being seen by others. 


’ This term was suggested by a film distnbutor in Dehra Dun 
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expose herself to the public’s view’ (Filmi Kaliyan 1991a: 32). Chandni, 
similarly, emphasised that she is ‘not prepared to expose for any price’ 
(Filmi Kaliyan 1991b: 14). The salient distinction is between the salwar 
kamiz and sari which protect the body from men’s gaze, and mini-skirts, 
bikinis, and form-revealing jeans- As Shilpa Shirodkar, a heroine who is 
often criticised for exposing, puts it, ‘the fight is invariably between a 
mini and a sari’ (Iyer 1991: 79). 

Fan magazine writers praise heroines who act appropriately Indian 
by protecting their modesty. They question actresses about any racy 
scenes they have appeared in and about whether they will kiss or expose. 
The following criticism of one actress who exposes ‘too much’ is typical: 


What Shilpa Shirodkar did in ... Trinetra was shocking to say the 
least. One enlightened collegian was on the brink of losing her cool 
and said: ‘What does she think she is Madonna or Samantha Fox ...? 
Is she come here to show her talent or to shamelessly display her 
body?’ (Ali 1991). 


In making the comparison with Madonna and Samantha Fox, the colum- 
nist identifies the heroine who ‘crosses all limits of decency’ (Ali 1991) 
with the shameless West. 


Handling ambivalence about Western ways 


Films of the 1980s and early 1990s encourage men, then, to distinguish 
between shameless women who willingly expose themselves to men’s 
look and modest women who should be protected from the gaze of men. 
Even when men are attracted by modern lifestyles and participate in 
modern bureaucracies and educational systems that sometimes seem 
alien and corrupt, they still identify themselves as Indian because of 
their marriage to a modest, sari-wearing wife who toils for them at home 
(see Derné 1999a). 

While men are titillated by sexy dancing and posters of heroines 
showing leg, all of the men whom the first author interviewed in 1991 
praised heroines like Maine Pyar Kiya’s Suman because of their dis- 
tinctively Indian modesty. One unmarried 22-year-old college student 
who was wearing jeans and a T-shirt with an English slogan nevertheless 
complained of Western influences on Indian women: ‘According to the 
Indian culture, [women] should wear salwar kamizes. Wearing jeans and 
smoking cigarettes are things of a different country and are separate.’ An 
unmarried 20-year-old similarly focused on the importance of Indian 
women wearing clothing that covers the body. Sima, he says, ‘is not up 
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to the standards of our Indian culture. Our tradition demands saris and 
salwar kamizes.’ According to another 20-year-old, ‘jeans and skirts 
should be banned and Indian culture should be restored.’ 

Men’s taste in heroines is consistent with their preference for modest, 
traditional women who protect themselves from being looked at. Each 
man who identified a heroine he disliked named those, like Kimi Katkar, 
who are famous for ‘exposing’. Men complained that some heroines 
‘wear bikinis one film after another’ (unmarried 19-year-old) or that some 
actresses ‘openly used to attract the audience fòr a reason other than their 
acting’ (unmarried 24-year-old). Of the heroines men mentioned as their 
favourites—Madhuri, Sridevi, Rekha, Smita Patil, Dimple, Bhagyashree, 
and Juhi Chawla—noné has a reputation for exposing."® 

While many men appear attracted to heroines’ modesty, modesty also 
acts as a signifier for women’s commitment to fulfilling family duties. 
An 18-year-old high-school student said that he liked ‘the role taken by 
Suman because she serves her family in a good way. She is one who 
understands [samajhdar].’ A 20-year-old who likes ‘women who wear 
salwar kamizes’ said that ‘a modern women would not be able to do the 
good work of serving the family [ghar].’ 

Of course, anyone familiar with Hindi films in more recent years will 
recognise the steady loosening of the standard of modesty for heroines. 
Yet Indian films continue to show Indian women as more committed 
to modesty and family duty than their Westernised counterparts. Only 
in the early 1980s did filmmakers begin to show heroines on motor 
bikes (Thomas 1995: 181n8). Only in the mid-1980s did heroines’ on- 
screen kisses become more common. By the late 1990s, filmmakers . 
routinely showed heroines wearing the mini-skirts and jeans that the 
men whom the first author interviewed rejected as excessively revealing 
in the early 1990s. But one mainstream critic described this change as 
mere ‘Hollywood-inspired gloss’ which did not change the “desi [Indian]’ 


> Occasionally, similar sentiments were expressed ın theatres. In Dil Hai Ke Manta 
Nahin (Beware a Fickle Heart, 1991), the heroine ıs forced to hitchhike to escape her 
tyrannical father. To get a ride, she hitches up her dress, exposing leg. On watching this, a 
young man at a theatre catering to the middle class shouted ‘crazy [pagal], indicating his 
assessment of the heroine's actions. 

10 Of course, all heroines may be seen as non-traditional in that they work in the paid 
labour force They all act in front of the camera. But in the context of the Hind: film world, 
actresses like Bhagyashree limit their exposure: they do not wear bikinis or mini-skirts, 
nor do they do waterfall scenes. Indeed, heroines like Bhagyashree may mediate between 
the excessive traditionalism of women who do not work in the paid labour force and the 
excessive modernity of heroines like Shilpa Shirodkar who expose their bodies on film. 
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Of related interest 


Sri Lankan Theater 
in a Time of Terror 
political satire in a permitted space 


RANJINI OBEYESEKERE 





The decade of the eighties will be remembered as perhaps the 
most violent period in Sri Lanka’s history. Yet, even as an increas- 
ingly authoritarian government on the one hand and anti- 
government terrorist groups on the other held the civilian 
population to ransom, theater was paradoxically permitted a 
great deal of freedom. Audiences flocked to theaters to see and 
hear satire, innuendo, and even open criticism of what was go- 
ing on in the country. This fascinating book provides an account 
of the extraordinary creativity and vitality of Sinhala theater during 
this troubled period while simultaneously exploring the reasons 
why, despite strict censorship laws, the government tolerated a 
satirical and critical theater. 





‘Obeysekere offers insights into the theatrical world of Sri Lanka, con- 
centrating on performances that thrived during a period of intense political 
turmoil in the 1980s.... Based on fieldwork during the period and earlier 
and on historical portrayals of satirical rural and religious theater...the 
book offers entry into an eclectic theatrical world almost unknown outside 
Sri Lanka.’ 


Choice 


‘The book gives a wide-ranging account of the relations between Buddhism 
and changing attitude to art within it, folk arts, rituals, dramas of demon 
worship and modern Sinhala theater.’ 


Theatre India 


220 x 140mm/1999/Hb/Pb/208 pp. 


Sage Publications 
NEW DELHI/THOUSAND OAKS/LONDON 
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and Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Swatos does not have any articles on countries. 
Significantly, neither encyclopaedia has an article on seculansm, but secularisa- 
tion is discussed ın both 

The articles in Swatos are shorter and more numerous. Being the more general 
in scope, this encyclopaedia has spread its net wider. Swatos also has useful 
information on professional bodies and joumals. It is not always clear, however, 
why topics and personalities that have no direct relevance to the study of religion 
have been included. As examples, I might mention Adolescence/Youth Culture 
and George Homans. I have noted one factual error in the article on Sikhism in 
Swatos: the Khalsa was established in 1699, and not ın 1708 which is the year 
of Guru Gobind Singh’s death (p. 468). 

Both encyclopaedias are useful and will prove to be immensely so for students 
of religion. Swatos might well be preferred for quick information; Wuthnow’s 
in-depth articles will require more time to read. At 125 and 250 US dollars 
respectively, both encyclopaedias will be beyond the reach of most libraries im 
India. One would hope that Sage India might take the necessary steps to have the 
Swatos encyclopaedia made available at a special, substantially lower, price in 
this country. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Dethi 


MapHu Kisuwar, Religion at the service of nationalism and other essays. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1998. xix + 323 pp. Notes. Rs. 495 (hardback). 


The book is a collection of a decade of Kishwar’s writings on major events con- 
cerning communal and human rights abuses in India. Beginning with the massacre 
of the Sikhs in 1984 ın Delhi and expenences with Punjab politics til 1986, she 
_ covers the ground of the VHP—BJP-Shiv Sena inspired riots around the destruc- 
tion of Babn Masjid between 1991 and 1994, discusses the Umform Civil Code, 
the issue of Kashmir, and one nght-wing attack on Chnstans in Kerala. 

It is convenient to have the articles compiled together, since they give a clear 
description of the problem of communalism ın India. The book ıs a good source 
to explore Indian secularist and activist critiques of the events under study, as the 
author has been a leading figure and opinion-maker. Her vision is consistent 
without major changes or breaks ın her understanding of communal politics and 
the role of the government. 

In each essay she remains a staunch cnitic of authoritanan centnst government 
policies. Her accounts are based on interviews and independent investigations. 
They report unreported accounts of violence dumng pogroms and raids in the 
first person, with names, places and sources. She personalises the terror unlike 
the formal ‘six people of a certain community’-type anaesthetised statistics of 
violence in the national press. 

The importance of the collection of essays lies in the questions they pose to 
us today. Her writing reminds us of the stands we have taken 1n the past. About 
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wing ıs ın power this analysis becomes even more relevant. Her demand for 
working out safeguards against the government's power needs to be voiced even 
more urgently. 

It would have been interesting to see more of the author in the introduction. 
As she says, the essays are reproduced almost without any changes. They docu- 
ment some of the most important events in the history of communal violence in 
the country. The introduction by the author could have spoken of her own jour- 
ney into this field of investigative journalism and reporting. In fact, it is hard to 
write a review of the book as the introduction reads like a review 1n itself. It 1s a 
very objective description of the contexts of the essays, how the events that they 
descnbe happened and the author’s political analysis. What it does not say is 
how she came to participate in the events. The evolution of her own perspective 
and the changes she sees in her own understanding remain unaddressed. 

Obviously, however, evolution of thought is not the main purpose of the book 
as the essays are not arranged chronologically but thematically. Together they 
are a welcome documentation of the excesses of both the BJP (and associates) 
and the Congress (I). Whether we agree or disagree with her analysis, Madhu 
Kishwar has surely put her finger on the confounding problems of contemporary 
politics and the human nights agenda. 


Mumbai AMRITA SHODHAN 


J.S. Grewa., The Sikhs of the Punjab (The new Cambndge-history of India 
II. 3), revised edition Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998. xxv + 
277 pp. Maps, notes, appendices, bibliography, glossary, index. $15.95 
(paperback)/$24.95 (hardback). 


First published in 1990 (and reprinted in 1994), the book under review has a new 
epilogue covering the years 1984 to 1997 (pp. 228-41). The earlier edition had 
concluded on a somewhat non-committal note regarding the situation then pre- 
vailing in Punjab. In the present edition the author 1s more explicitly sympathetic 
towards the regional aspirations of the Sikhs and forthrightly critical of the role of 
the Congress Sikhs and their methods in the restoration of democracy and peace- 
ful life in the state of Punjab For Professor Grewal (as for the present reviewer) 
what is at issue is the genuineness of the federal structure in the country—the spint 
of cultural pluralism and accommodation rather than national integration imposed 
from above. 

Grewal’s survey of Sikh history has already found its place among the out- 
standing works on the subject. With credentials of a high order as historian and 
author, he presents an excellent narrative within the available space, highlight- 
ing some of the major events and personahties of Stkh history. His approach 1s 
non-controversial. While this is largely welcome, it does play down some of the 
debate and discussion regarding Sikh history. The fact that this history covers only 
500 years does not at all mean that the record 1s complete, straight, or reliable. The 
oral tradition has often tended to overshadow known (or unknown) facts. 
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Thus; Grewal accepts the dominant Sikh view that Guru Teg Bahadur died to 
save the faith and honour of the Kashmiri Pandits (p. 72). He does not mention 
a contrary, Muslim chroniclers’ view that is at least recognised if not endorsed 
by Khushwant Singh in his well-known two-volume history of the Sikhs. What 
is particularly noteworthy 1s that, so far as I have been able to find out, there 1s 
no independent account of Kashmiri Pandits about the momentous journey of 
their ancestors to Anandpur Sahab to seek the help of Guru Teg Bahadur. The 
Sikh version includes a reference to supernatural intervention (by the god Shiva 
who advises the Pandits to seek the Guru's help) and is thus more legendary than 
historical. 

Similarly, Grewal does not go into the issue of the well-known symbols of 
male Sikh identity, namely the five k’s, perhaps because historically, and even 
symbolically, they are not of the same significance. He mentions only kes 
(unshorn hair) and kirpan (sword) (p. 77). Nor does he go into the controversy 
about the authorship of the defiant Persian epistle called ‘Zafamama’, which is 
believed to have been sent by Guru Gobind to the emperor Aurangzeb (p. 79). 
He accepts the general view that the Guru composed it himself but others, 
including W.H. McLeod (for whose work on Sikh history Grewal obviously has 
high admiration), do not agree. One wishes Grewal had been more forthcoming 
with his views on these and other controversies, for who 1s better qualified than 
he to settle them? 

One of the assets of the book is the bibliographical essay reproduced here 
from the first edition. The updating (p. 267) 1s, however, inadequate, as only the 
names of some scholars are mentioned, but not the tiles of their works. One 
hopes this deficiency will be made up when the book is reprinted neat. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Delhi 


Ritu MENON and Kamua BHASIN, Borders and boundaries: Women in India’s par- 
tition. New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1998. xiii + 274 pp. Notes, appendices, 
index. Rs. 300 (hardback). 


For many of us in India born after Independence, and from regions not directly 
affected by the huge transfers of population that took place at the time, Partition 
was a terrible—if distant—event. Although writers summoned up the courage 
and reserves of pain to write about it, there has been almost no social history of 
it. If one compares the Partition corpus, when about 8—10 million people migrated 
across the India-Pakistan border and half a million to one million people died, 
with that of the Holocaust, the absence is even more striking. 

This book, like that by Urvashi Butalia, The other side of silence (see also the 
special issue of Interventions on Partition, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1999) and films like 
Shaheed-e-Mohabbat Buta Singh have finally begun to slice the silence. Ironically 
this comes at a time when the same communal forces that supported Partition have 
come to power and seem intent on causing more violence. 
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Borders and boundaries sets out to uncover the violence of the event from the 
perspective of women who lived through it—whether they were rendered desti- 
tute, rehabilitated, or came from more privileged positions and worked with 
women in refugee camps. Even as they start by pointing to the organised violence 
orchestrated by political bodies like the Hindu Mahasabha, RSS and Muslim 
League, and by demobilised soldiers, they show how this meshed with patnarchal 
values among ordinary people to ensure that perhaps the worst effects of the 
violence were on women. 

The accounts are presented under six themes: ‘violence, abduction and recovery, 
widowhood, women’s rehabilitation, rebuilding, and belonging’. The authors note 
that they found it ‘almost impossible to write the(ir) accounts (of violence) with 
equanimity’. It is almost equally difficult to read these narratives with equanimity. 
Menon and Bhasin wnte of breasts being amputated, tattooed, of wombs being 
knifed open, and of bodies being branded with the names Hindustan and Pakistan. 
This cattle-like treatment was meant to equate the women with their supposed 
country, and perhaps to show them their place within it. More than anything, ıt is 
the personal stones that linger: stories of women who saw their female relatives 
commit suicide so that they would be ‘honourably dead’; of a Sikh father who killed 
off his six daughters rather than marry them to Muslim neighbours who offered to 
take care of them. What is often most shocking is the very ordinariness of people’s 
lives afterwards—like the story of Dr. Virsa Singh who killed 50-60 women ın 
Sheikhupura, including his own wife, many of them allegedly on their own request, 
to save them from armed groups. He later went on to remarry and have children and 
write a book about the incident. As the authors point out, patriarchy is at its 
strongest when women themselves participate in it, colluding in notions of honour 
that privilege male control over sexuality, and over their own lives and desires. 

The book goes on to describe the passage of the ‘Abducted Persons (Recovery 
and Restoration) Bill, 1949, which gave the police unlimited powers to enter 
people’s houses and forcibly take away those who they thought were abducted, 
even 1f the women themselves wanted to stay on with therr ‘abductors’. Some who 
went back were rejected by their families and ended up in Nari Niketans or 
women’s homes. Many were made to leave their babies behind in the country 
where they were born. The entire ‘Recovery Operation’, as the authors argue, was 
premised on the government’s claim to knowing what was best for its citizens, 
especially women, and not on ‘humanitananism’. To deny women even a judicial 
heanng in such situations—to ask them where they would rather stay—is as 
draconian a law as it ever gets. 

Subsequent chapters deal with rehabilitation, of women learning to read and 
write and use sewing machines, of women becoming independent and bringing 
up their children, and the contradictory voices of social workers like Knshna 
Thapar, Rameshwar Naidu and Mridula Sarabhai. Many of the others were in 
conflict with Mridula Sarabhai for her blind insistence on recovering women at 
all cost. Menon and Bhasin end by questioning the idea of belonging in a situation 
where women have few citizenship nghts ın the ordinary course of things. 
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This book should be made required reading in schools and colleges, along 
with the prose and poetry of Partition. 


Institute of Economic Growth NANDINI SUNDAR 
Dethi 


MusuiruL Hasan, ed., Islam, communities and the nation: Muslim identities in 
South Asia and beyond Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1998. 530 pp. Map, 
notes, glossary, index. Rs. 750 (hardback). 


This book is an excellent collection of twenty articles that, as the title suggests, 
deal with Muslim identity as it intersects with religion, politics and history 
Intrinsic to concepts of self, while at the same time implicated ın the growth of the 
modern nation-state, the question of identity has become one of the key theoretical 
issues in the social sciences. The contours of the issue range from the question of 
why the issue of identity 1s becoming so salient in today’s world, to whether iden- 
tity itself is useful as an analytic category. Religious identity, particularly Muslim 
religious identity, has always presented a particularly piquant situation, since the 
question of the historicity of that identity becomes a contentious issue. The stereo- 
typic picture of the question of identity for Muslims is that Muslims the world over 
have some innate propensity for thinking of themselves in religious terms, and that 
this relates directly to Islam, since in Islam there 1s a concept of an ummat or com- 
munity of Muslims. It 1s this stereotypic picture that is put to question in the art- 
icles that make up this book. In line with current thinking on the subject, the articles 
illustrate the varied social, political, ideological and, most importantly, historical 
contexts through which Muslim identity in India and the Balkans has been, and is 
being constantly created and recreated. The bulk of the book looks at the Indian 
situation, and partially at Bangladesh, the North-West Frontier area and Nepal. The 
‘beyond’ in the title is represented by a set of four papers on the Balkans particu- 
larly on Bosnia, whose recent history has created waves of apprehension for Indian 
Muslims. The book makes for fascinating reading. Some of the articles explore 
issues that have been regularly linked with the development of Muslim identity in 
India such as the khilafat movement, the question of legal reform, and gender. 
Others look into Muslim self-image and religious articulations. Exploration into 
the biographies of Mohammad Ali Jinnah bring out the literary paradigms in the 
construction of the biographies of mayor political figures, and how identity concerns 
have been articulated ın the construction of such biographies. A good number look 
at regional and local developments. 

In a short review ıt is impossible to do justice to the different articles in the 
book. I will mention only a few points in order to give a flavour of the issues and 
perspective taken. For instance, Muslim identity in India is often thought to be 
linked with a pan-Islamic identity based on a shared religion, and certain symbols 
like the khilafat and the shariat have been seen as intrinsic to this homogenous 
identity. How this conception has arisen in the specific context of colonialism, 
Muslim self-understanding, and specific regional and local factors are some of 
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the underlying themes addressed in several articles. Hamza Alavi, for instance, 
discusses the contradictions in the khilafat movement. He shows how the mean- 
ing of the term ‘khalifa’ has itself evolved from meaning ‘successor’ to ‘ruler’ 
and, later, ruler of the Islamic world. The process in fact represented a decline in 
the power of the khalifa, and was the consequence of geopolitical developments 
involving relations between the Turks, Arabs and British. The Indian khilafists 
failed to understand this and it is Alavi’s contention that the trajectory that the 
movement took in India was not only a shameful betrayal of the republican move- 
ment that was developing among the Arabs, but that in India it elevated the 
Muslim religious leadership, eclipsed the development of secular leaders and thus 
had the ironical effect of moving Indian Muslims away from the secular under- 
standing of politics to a religious and communal one. Minault’s article shows 
how the legal reform movement which was so much a part of the Indian scenario 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries eventually became narrowed down 
among Muslims to religious reform, in which women’s traditional practices 
came under review and the shariat became increasingly highlighted. The contra- 
dictions between secularism and representative democracy are addressed by Niraja 
Gopal by reviewing the issue as it arose in the Shah Bano case. This case has 
been the topic of endless debate as it highlighted the contradictions of a secular 
democracy in which space has to be given to the claims of different communities 
for the preservation of their cultural rights. 

Two articles directly address epistemological issues. Joya Chatterji looks at 
studies of Bengali Muslims and questions the essentialist assumption in the writ- 
ings of several scholars that Islam has a pure, irreducible kernel. She suggests that 
such assumptions have obfuscated the question of identity, by creating fixed and 
oppositional categories which mask the dynamic nature of the society, ın which 
Islam as well as other identities of region, class, etc. are created anew. Shail 
Mayaram questions the propensity of academics to look for ‘master cleavages’ in 
their focus on ‘boundanes, difference and identity’ and thereby to see ‘intermedi- 
ate Communities’ like the Meos as abnormal. The article raises fundamental issues, 
and reminds us that the everyday expenence of sharing and interaction must be 
incorporated in analysis, and that identities must be seen as articulated and 
developed and revised in multiple sites, ways and locations. How Partition resulted 
in the spawning of new categories of ‘refugee’, ‘minority’, and ‘Pakistan Bihari’ 
for the Muslims of Bihar, and how different contingencies led to the bonds of 
region and biradan’ becoming ways through which a homogenous Islamicate 
identity was interrogated, are brought out ın the article by Papiya Ghosh. Mushirul 
Hasan describes changes in the Muharram celebrations in Lucknow, and the 
development of the Shia—Sunni estrangement ın the city which had been known 
for its tolerance and shared culture, thus again challenging the notion of a homo- 
genous Islamic or Muslim identity. Special mention must be made of the articles 
on the Balkans, and on Bosnia which will be of great interest to scholars who want 
to unravel the events that led to the development of a religious and ethnic con- 
sciousness in a society that was predominantly communist, secular and atheist. 
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Notwithstanding the above discussion on identity, Aziz al-Azmeh raises the 
question of whether the concept of identity itself 1s a worthwhile analytical tool. 
His ‘afterword’ is an incisive discussion on the development of Turkish and Arab 
statehood, which he says had httle to do with religion and much more to do with 
the Ottomon confrontation with colonialism. 

The book will be of great interest to anyone concerned with the issue of iden- 
tity in today’s world, and with Muslim issues. Its strong points are that the art- 
icles are well researched, detailed and stimulating. They address a variety of 
issues—there is something for everyone interested ın questions of identty, 
politics or recent history. The coverage of different regions, though limited to 
north India, is especially valuable, since it brings out the very different concerns 
that have operated ın different areas. It ıs a collection worth owning. It can be a 
good reference tool for many years to come. 


University of Mumbai NASREEN FAZALBHOY 


SATHIANATHAN CLARKE, Dalits and Christianity: Subaltern religion and liberation 
theology in India. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1998. viii + 247 pp. 
Notes, bibliography, index. Rs. 425 (hardback). 


Sathianathan Clarke attempts in this book a conscious and much-needed break 
with mainstream Indian Christian theology which, in asserting its Indian-ness, 
not only fosters the hegemonic ideology of the upper castes but also refuses to 
engage with the collective religious resources of the Dalits. In searching for an 
inclusive and dialogical theology which shall liberate both Indian Christian the- 
ology and the Dalits, he turns to the cultural and religious world of the Dalits. 

Through a nuanced and theoretically informed reading of the ethnographic 
data collected from a Dalit (Parayar) village in Tamil Nadu, he establishes how 
the drum (which is beaten by the Dalits to invoke divine interventions of dif- 
ferent sorts) and the Dalit goddess Ellaiyamman affirm Dalit particularity in the 
face of Hindu caste dominance and hegemony. Writing about the centrality of 
the drum in the cultural and religious life of the Dalits, he notes, “Within the 
Caste Hindu context ... the drum 1s derided and demonized as generating and 
communicating pollution. Yet, the Parayars have not dispensed with valuing the 
drum as a central religious symbol in communicating with the Divine. By pre- 
serving this as an essential religious symbol they have symbolically resisted the 
overarching valuation of the caste communities.’ In addition, the drum also 
stands as a counter-1mage to the emphasis on the Sacred Word by the Hindu 
caste communities. In the same fashion, goddess Ellayamman who protects the 
boundaries of the Dalit settlement and preserves the health and goodness of the 
Dalits, also remains undomesticated by the Hinduism of caste communities. 

Of these two interlinked symbols (the drum and goddess Ellaiyamman), 
Clarke chooses the drum as the central mouf for elaborating a liberation theology 
in the Indian context wherein caste 1s an extremely important institution. He 
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argues that the drum ts not only a neutral and safer symbol to work with, but also 
that it will ensure the receptivity of the Indian Christian community, as sound is 
a universal medium through which culture and religion are communicated. The 
choice of the drum has other advantages too. As different subaltern communities 
are marked by orality which resists the culture of literacy, a predominant feature 
of the elites, he locates in the symbol of the drum, which encapsulates orality, 
the possibility of knittrng together a community of subaltern oral communities. 
In addition, this particular feature of the dram can be, according to Clarke, 
mobilised in the new theological project to interrogate the text-centred hegemonic 
practices of Indian theology. 

After recovering the drum, which Dalit Christians were made to break in 
public in the past to affirm their Christian selfhood, he constructs a tentative 
Christology by imterpreting Christ in relation to the drum. Significantly, he 
resists the usual theological temptation of starting with the figure of Jesus and 
then pointing to the redeeming features of the Dalit religious tradition, and 
instead treats them on their own terms for constructing his Chnstology Here he 
celebrates Christ as deviant, encapsulating both the dynamics of emancipatory 
resistance and emancipatory reconciliation. In affirming the tentativeness of his 
construction of Christ, he offers it to the ‘verdict of Dalit and Dalit-:dentified 
communities’. 

Clarke’s arguments and theological introspections, grounded in ethnographic 
field data, and in a wide range of social science and theological literature, unfold 
for most part with remarkable clarity and sophistication. The book also fulfils its 
promise of breaking with the upper-caste ideology which animates mainstream 
Indian Christian theology. 

Despite these substantial gains, Clarke’s argument, at least in one crucial respect, 
is inadequately convincing. It is true that the drum, much despised in upper caste 
cultural and religious practices, is already being reinscribed in the crucible of 
Dalit politics in Tamil Nadu as a symbol of resistance. In this context, 1t can surely 
meet liberation theology’s requirement of emancipatory resistance. But one doubts 
whether the drum can perform the other theological function of emancipatory 
reconciliation. While the resistive role of the drum is becoming part of the self- 
defimtion of the Dalits, how far it can lead to a politics of reconciliation depends 
Critically on the way ın which the hegemonic castes are responding to this new 
assertion. A combination of ethnographic data and the present history of Dalit 
mobilisation in Tamil Nadu might have told us whether such reconciliation is 
possible at all or whether the rule of difference which is a fundamental require- 
ment of caste ideology is getting affirmed in the process of resistance itself. 

Perhaps the inherent difficulty in searching for resistance and reconciliation 
simultaneously is what makes Clarke remark, ‘The overall objective of realizing 
Dalit emancipation is possible only through small and fragmented gains implicit 
in the process of resistance-in-and-through-negotration, which allows for a 
process that is necessarily reconciliatory and potentially liberative.’ Jt is a moot 
question whether the Dalits view their liberation in these terms. Then, it goes to 
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the credit of Clarke that he views his book more as an invitation for a dialogue 
with the Dalits than as a finished statement. 


Madras Institute of Development Studies M.S.S. PANDIAN 
Chennai 


BENJAMIN J. IsraEL, The Jews of India. New Delhi: Mosaic Books, 1998. viii + 
149 pp. Tables, notes, bibliography, index Rs. 250 (paperback). 


This ts a well documented and detailed study, updated from an earlier edition in 
1982. As a diaspora people through most of their history, the Jews have strug- 
gled to preserve their identity in hostile situations. However, they never exper- 
enced persecution or hostility in India. Hence the context of the Jewish dilemma 
in India was somewhat different: how to keep their identity in a favourable social 
environment, given their long isolation from international Jewry. 

By and large, the three Jewish communities in the country have succeeded in 
being decidedly Indiar and at the same time distinctly Jewish, though in varying 
degrees. The Baghdad: Jews, who arnved in the 19th century and settled around 
Bombay and Calcutta, were the least adapted. The older Cochini community 
successfully integrated both their Jewish and their local identities. Isolated for long, 
the Bene fsraelites in coastal Maharashtra were brought into communion with the 
rest of Jewry after they were discovered by the Cochin Jews in the 18th century. 

A caste based social order can accept different peoples by assigning them 
their social niche, provided this does not disturb the rest of the hierarchy. This 
has allowed small migrant communities like the Jews and others to survive as a 
distinct people. But once hierarchy is challenged by democracy, majoritarianism 
can threaten this integration. However, the Jews have been too small a minority 
to attract hostile attention from the majority community in this country till now. 


St. Xavier's College RUDOLF C. HEREDIA 
Mumbai 


K.L. SHARMA, Caste, feudalism and peasantry: The social formation of Shekhawaiti. 
Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1998. 242 pp Tables, notes, references, glossary, 
index. Rs. 500 (hardback). 


Based on his conceptualisation of caste, feudalism and peasantry, K.L. Sharma 
advances the thesis that a nexus existed between them prior to Independence in the 
Shekhawati region of Rajasthan state. Feudalism was the dommant social forma- 
tion; polity, administration and caste remained subordinate. Sharma applies the 
‘nexus approach’ for the understanding of caste, class and feudalism, mainly to 
combine a ‘culturological and structural approach’. The Brahminical hierarchy as 
analysed by him did not prevail with regard to political power and economic 
organisation in the erstwhile state of Jaipur of which Shekhawati rhikana (estate) 
in Rajasthan was a part. A Brahmin could be punished by the rulers in the form 
of fine, begar or warning This practice was not confined to Shekhawati: it was 
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prevalent in most of the north Indian states where the majority of Brahmins were 
not confined to priestly occupations but were mainly agricultunsts. Brahmins were 
never landlords in the Rajput or Jat ruled states of Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan. 

This volume is a product of widespread reading, preference for a multi- 
disciplinary treatment and empirical illustration of the social formation of 
Shekhawati regions through building a strong theoretical nexus between caste, 
feudalism and peasantry, their autonomy as well as interpenetration. Sharma dis- 
cusses at length the remarkable features of social transformation in Shekhawati 
during the last three decades. The social mobility of the hardworking Jat peas- 
antry and the downward mobility of the Rajput landlords resulted in some unin- 
tended consequences. The sharpening of the social and economic inequalities 
has resulted in caste polarisation and the emergence of caste elites bargaining for 
their caste interests. The caste elites are now demanding their caste status to be 
declared as ‘backward’ ın lieu of their traditional support to the ruling Congress 
party. In 20th century India, the underprivileged castes experienced upward 
mobility in the Hierarchical order through the process of politicisation. The most 
dominant factor ın the case of the Jatavs of U.P. and Mahars of Maharashtra was 
the attainment of economic prosperity through the establishment of their own 
earning units. The protest by the depressed castes against the unjust Brahminical 
model helped them to establish their identity and place in society. Also, we have 
evidence of ideological and spiritual attempts made by individuals at different 
points of time against the exploitation embedded in the caste system. Sharma 
ably examines the exploitative land revenue system on caste basis. Rajputs, 
Brahmins (Purohits) and Mahajans were charged at the rate of one-third of the 
produce whereas Jats, Gujjars, Ahirs and Malis would pay two-fifths of the pro- 
duce. In addition to land revenue, there were limitless lagbags (cesses and taxes) 
imposed by the Rajput rulers on these peasant castes. If a peasant could not pay 
the arbitrarily fixed land revenue, inhuman treatment like plucking off the mous- 
taches, eviction from land, and harvesting of standing crops was commonly 
practised by the Rajput landlords. 

Being the main victims of the Rajput rulers, the Jat peasantry of Shekhawati 
was able to raise their collective voice against their exploitation. In the process 
of mobilisation of the Jat peasantry, the role of ex-army soldiers has not been 
examined. The outside exposure of the Jat soldiers from Shekhawati region 
enabled them to rationalise and secularise the pnmordial and ethnic interests of 
Jat peasantry against the atrocities and cruelties of the Rajput rulers within the 
feudal system. Sharma confines himself only to a configuration of the relation- 
ship between two peasant castes, namely, the Jat tenants and the Rajput land- 
lords. One gets the impression that Shekhawati’s agranan population and their 
relations are determined by them. The fact that the bulk of the agricultural 
workers, small and marginal peasants were not given proper attention may be 
because they were powerless and voiceless. The oppression and exploitation of 
Harijans by the feudal lords or by other peasant castes and their ‘class war’ in 
the name of caste during the past two decades 1s also a notable omission. 
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Sharma does a commendable job in searching for the proper way to classify the 
peasant movement in Rajasthan, and has enriched the literature of peasant studies 
with a new dimension where a caste (Jat) movement is analysed as a peasant 
(class) movement. Again, the author misses out on the contribution of some of the 
other peasant castes like Gujjars and Ahirs. Therefore, the omission 1s noteworthy. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this book for several reasons: for dispelling cer- 
tain prevailing misconceptions regarding the analysis of feudalism, and for the 
treatment of feudalism as a social formation Another aspect is the role of the Jat 
peasants in carving out an important political space and also the downward 
mobility of the old nobility in the Shekhawati region of Rajasthan. The volume 
should be essential reading for students of peasant studies. Furthermore, it will 
be of immense use to historians in rewnting their theses on feudalism ın India. 


Maharishi Dayanand University S.R. AHLAWAT 
Rohtak 


Suvira JAISWAL, Caste: Origin, function and dimensions of change. New Delhi: 
Manohar Publishers. 1998. xii + 278 pp. Notes, bibliography, indexes. 
Rs. 500 (hardback). 


An outgrowth of the articles the author wrote over a period of two decades, the pre- 
sent work has five chapters of very uneven length. The Introduction (Chapter 1), 
wnitten specifically for the monograph, does not introduce the work or the theme 
but is a' substantial contribution on the caste dimensions of endogamy and patriarchy. 
The second chapter, ‘Caste and gender: Histonography’, running into a hundred 
pages, originally attempted as a comprehensive review of historical and socio- 
logical wntings on caste, has been extended to accommodate discussions on more 
recent issues of interest—untouchability and women’s studies. Chapter 3, along 
with 1ts appendix—a rejoinder to Romila Thapar’s response to the onginal article— 
takes up another seventy-five pages. Titled ‘Stratification in Rigvedic society: 
Evidence and paradigms’, it takes issue with Thapar’s concepts of lineage soci- 
ety and lineage modes of production. And it concludes that the Rigvedic society 
was a simple society in which ranking depended more upon personal qualities 
and skills and that ascriptive rigidity set in only subsequently. The remaining two 
chapters of less than twenty pages each are ‘Social stratification in early Buddhism 
and the changing concept of Grhapatı/Gahapati’ and ‘Caste and Hinduism. The 
changing paradigms of Brahminical integration’. The former is an analysis of the 
semantic changes of the term Gahapati in select Sanskrit and Pali literatures 
while the latter is a cursory and almost casual treatment of the function of caste 
in modern times. 

Caste is a complex, discursive and value-loaded subject and ıt has been writ- 
ten about for more than a century. Besides, disciplinary diversification has pro- 
ceeded to such an extent that even a sophisticated combination of history and 
sociology cannot do justice if a comprehensive grasp of the theme is the objective. 
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The sub-title of the book states that ıt is about the ‘Origin, function and dimensions 
of change’. And again we are told in the preface that the author has ‘tried to delin- 
eate the origins of the Varna caste structure from its early vedic beginnings to 
its development into a Pan-Indian phenomenon’. Such a tall claim at any rate is 
difficult to fulfil 

This 1s a disappointing book. Its major drawback is that it 1s neither a system- 
atically argued work nor a collection of self-contained essays on the important 
facets or phases of caste. A coherent whole 1s sought to be projected out of 
uneven pieces of wnting produced for different contexts. Second, the author’s 
breadth of reading is consistently and even insistently demonstrated all through 
the different essays. In fact, the plethora of names, references and the maze of 
sub-arguments are often detrimental to the carrying forward of the central theme, 
if any, and, in general, interfere with the clanty and focus of the essays. The notes 
and bibliography take up as much as half of the total number of pages of the book. 
Third, for all her erudition, the author does not by and large move beyond the san- 
skritic textual—exegetical. ‘Caste’ has come to mean today an extremely complex 
concept—a fusion of not only vama and jah, but also a number of caste-like com- 
munity formations through history.. While mainstream sociologists are rightly 
indicted for their synchronic or achronic approach, historians would do well to 
move beyond the obsession with sanskritism. 

If the book as a whole fails to convince, it has several flashes of insight, all 
crying for more systematic elaboration and delineation. The most important 
contribution of Caste is its emphasis on the related concepts of endogamy and 
patriarchy. If endogamy 1s identified as the essence of caste, as several socio- 
logists have done, how come exogamous—intercaste—telations themselves con- 
stitute a major and traditional explanation of the multiplicity of castes? Again, 
endogamy and patmarchy are inseparable n the context of caste. Insistence on 
closure of sexual relations especially at the upper echelons of the social order is 
Indeed intrinsic to the maintenance and perpetuation of the social hierarchy of 
varna. These insights are offered in the introductory chapter itself which, signifi- 
cantly, is written for the monograph. 

The author is sensitive to the need for a diachronic approach ın the study of 
caste, the distinction between the evolutionary and diffusionary natures of caste, 
non-intelligibility of caste either as a system or ideology apart from the Brahmins 
and Brahminism in general, the identity of the social and religious in caste, etc. 
These are the questions which historians of ancient India alone are well equipped 
to discuss. But having raised these macro-tssues, the author found no occasion to 
elaborate or systematically develop them. In general, control and mastery over 
source materials on the one hand, and a different, less ambitious format for the 
book would certainly have enhanced its appeal. 


Centre for Soctal Studies G. ALOYSIUS 
Surat 
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Maya UNnITHAN-Kumar, /dentity, gender and poverty: New perspectives on 
caste and tribe in Rajasthan. Oxford: Berghahn Books, 1997. xii + 291 
pp. Tables, figures, maps, notes, appendices, bibliography, glossary, index. 
£40.00 (hardback). 


Since the Taivar Girasia of Rajasthan, the subject of this book, exhibit both tribal 
Bhil as well as Rajput caste characteristics, they allow the author’s identity- 
focused approach to explore the nature of differentiation among communities 
which are not ethnically distinct. The role played by kinship, gender and poverty 
in the conceptualtsation, evaluation and preservation of identities is analysed, 
with special focus on women as markers of identity. The book explores how 
individuals and groups construct boundanes within communities in hierarchical 
as well as non-hierarchical terms, making a departure from conventional studies 
in South Asian anthropology which have hitherto been characterised by a pre- 
occupation with hierarchy as structuring relations between caste groups. However, 
in the concern with issues of identity and ways ın which people choose to repre- 
sent themselves and the perception of them by others, the author’s heavy reliance 
on empincal observation—at the cost of systematic analyses of the historical 
processes which might lead to the adoption of multiple identittes—precludes the 
emergence of a meaningful alternative perspective on contemporary questions of 
caste and tribe. 

The Girasia are classified as a Scheduled Tnbe (ST) ın Rajasthan, while in 
Gujarat, as a result of somewhat better economic conditions, they fall in the 
category of the Other Backward Classes (OBCs). Despite their current deprived 
and powerless status, the Girasia identify with the Rajputs, the erstwhile ruling 
class of Rayasthan The Taivar Girasia present themselves as belonging to the 
Parmar clan of Rajput Girasia, i.e., those descended from one of the ancient 
Rajput clans. Historically, as the term ‘giras’ has meant donations of tax-free 
land to the relatives of ruling chiefs, the etymological connection of Girasia 
with some form of landholding seems well established. The evidence also sug- 
gests that Girasia land nghts were not permanent but usually given in retum for 
a service. 

Here it ts important to remember that in social and cultural terms, many castes 
in Rajasthan still define themselves in relation to the historically dominant Rajputs. 
The picture gets further complicated by the specificities of the Rajput polity and the 
Rajput state which, over several centunes, built alliances with local—often tribal— 
groups, and ın the process ‘Rayputsed’ powerful local clans. Further, repeated con- 
quests by Rajput clans gave nse to a scenario in which the conquerors held the 
mayor proprietary rights in land with the recently vanquished enjoying minor or 
sub-propnetary nghts The cultivators holding occupancy rights at a given point of 
time were often the onginal inhabitants of the territory, now subjugated by the 
Rajputs or, alternatively, those who could claim a proprietary status over the land 
sometime ın its history. Thus the relation to land and landholding lay at the core of 
the perceived and constructed differences in identity. 
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In popular perception the Girasia are closer to the Bhils, the archetypical 
tribe, a primitive, forest dwelling community outside the caste system, a group 
with whom the Girasia also share a common geographical environment and 
space. Political isolation has meant a geographical retreat for the Girasia which 
allowed them to maintain a lifestyle based on customary relations to land and 
other resources. Today the Girasta are perceived as increasingly tribalised, partly 
owing to an increasing distance from state power rather than an acutal joss of 
Rajput customs or sense of Rayput identity. Further, the author suggests that in 
response to the politics of the nation-state, Rajputs now have a more diffuse 
caste identity. This has further distanced lower groups such as the Girasia and 
Bhil from claims to a status based on being members of a Rajput caste. 

The process of tribalisation appears to be synonymous with de-Rayputisauon, 
wherein the increasingly tribal identity has serious implications for the Girasias’ 
current and future control over economic, political and symbolic resources in the 
region and the state. Indeed, since coloma! tumes the restrictions on Girasia access 
to land contributed to their permanently low status in the political economy and in 
social hierarchies. The state derecognised Girasia rights, especially with regard 
to forest and grazing lands. 

The book provides rich data on marnage practices, kinship and lineage, 
resource management and people’s experiences of gender differences, particu- 
larly in terms of production and consumption. Girasia women appear to be 
restricted in both their consumption and participation in the processing of food, 
which is similar to their weak control over other resources such as land, water 
and labour A significant conclusion with regard to women is that the latter are 
marginalised regardless of whether bridepnce or dowry 1s observed, owing to a 
shared ideological devaluation of women’s labour. The ideology surrounding 
brideprice payments stresses that women remain members of their natal group 
after marriage, unlike in the dowry giving groups. However, a woman’s auton- 
omy is restricted owing to the insecure attachment to the husband’s group, and 
the lack of a strong position in the natal group. A flexible attitude with regard to 
women’s marriages appears to have been a consequence of the fact that women 
do not inherit any property in gifts as do women of other castes. 

Finally, the author stresses the lineage-defined identity for the Girasia and a 
concern with prestige, economic resources and purity, all of which require 
boundary regulation within the community. Moreover, since Girasia institutions 
satisfy the needs of identity mamtenance, lineage and gender hierarchies, there 
is little emulation of other caste practices, and hence the exclusion of upper 
castes as reference models. In the light of the very thin evidence provided, this 
conclusion raises more questions than it answers on the ways 1n which Girasias 
relate with other castes. 


Centre for Women's Development Studies SMITA TEWARI JASSAL 
New Delhi 
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PariyaraM M. Cuacxo, ed., Matriliny in Meghalaya: Tradition and change. 
New Delhi: Regency Publications, 1998. xi + 114 pp. Tables, notes, refer- 
ences, bibliography, index Rs. 175 (hardback). 


This slender book 1s a welcome contribution to the scanty literature on the 
Khasi matrilineal system The product of a seminar held at the North Eastern 
Hill University, the book throws interesting light on the trauma of a community 
caught in the midst of transition from an isolated, close-knit and subsistence- 
based economy into a modern, market-onented and politically active and com- 
plex society. Though without grand theoretical formulations and concepts, the 
processes highlighted by the papers raise serious questions about some of the 
established ideas concerning the matrilineal institution. Largely wnitten by 
indigenous scholars, the book clearly reflects the insider’s perspective Besides 
lending weight to its authenticity, the authors’ experiential location within the 
system helps bring to light several subtle ethnographic facts hitherto unknown to 
the outside world. 

The book also brings into sharp focus the complex relations between matriliny 
and gender. Although the book is set against the theme of continuity and change 
of the matrilineal institution, the discourse moves beyond the conventional 
domain of kinship to take in gender in its analysis. Given the dearth of works on 
the subject, the information contained in the book is highly valuable not only for 
testing existing theories, but also to see how kinship and gender are constituted 
and reconstituted ın the face of the forces of modemisation and change. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University TIPLUT NONGBRI 
New Delhi 


SURESHCHANDRA SHUKLA and REkHA KAUL, eds., Education development and 
underdevelopment. New Delhi: Sage, 1998. 308 pp. Tables, figures, notes, 
references, index. Rs 395 (hardback). 


In terms of analytical understanding, the relationship between development and 
education may be seen as one of dialectical interaction. The development 
process determines the course which a society adopts to educate its citizens. 
However, there is some space within which the policies of education, too, deter- 
mine the social, political and developmental path. 

As views on development vary, so also the relation of education to development 
differs, The perspectives on development that view it as linked to colonialism and 
to certain social and economic groups necessarily see education as serving certain 
dominant groups and thus perpetuating inequality, both social and economic In 
the post-independence period, the trend continued and education could not 
become the harbinger of the interests of the masses. A variant of this trend .of 
thinking, without focusing on the aspects of development, concentrates on issues 
related to ‘power’ and ‘oppression’. They, however, have an optimistic radical 
vision of education ultimately having a liberating influence on the masses. 
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The book under review pursues this broad agenda to understand and to 
evaluate whether education, being determined by the forces of development, has 
in tum promoted development and, if so, of what type. The discussion 18 important 
as the nation has entered into a very crucial phase. The phase is critical because 
the state finds it difficult to redefine its role and restructure itself when the forces 
of liberalisation and globalisation have already emerged. If the state fails to 
restructure itself, surely, a highly pessimistic future exists insofar as the interests 
of the subordinated groups are bound to suffer with the dominance of the free 
market. The book provides an understanding of the issues sketched above. 

Promesh Acharya in his article on the ‘Bengali Bhadralok and educational 
development in nineteenth century Bengal’ identifies various contradictions that 
existed between British rulers and the Bengali bhadralok, the Bengali bhadralok 
and the Bengal: labouring classes, and also contradictions within the Bntish ruling 
class and within the Bengali bhadralok themselves. These contradictions centred 
around issues of English and Bengal, higher education and mass education and 
the administration and the education department. The debates of the 19th century 
around these issues are still relevant, for the state control of schools founded by 
individual initiatives alienated the community from government schools and, ın the 
absence of effective state management, these schools now show signs of decline. 

Sumanta Banerjee ın his article shows how the efforts to provide education to 
the neo-literates reflected the attitudinal biases of the educated middle-class 
pedagogues. Naresh Prasad Bhokta in ‘Marginalisation of popular languages 
and growth of sectarian education in colonial India’ shows how the process of 
standardisation of language and scnpts began in the 19th century and sealed the 
fate of many popular languages. The result of this process was that at the level 
of primary schools, the masses were denied the nght to receive education in their 
local vernacular languages. 

In his paper, Krishna Kumar notes: ‘it appears that 1966 might qualify to be 
seen as a turning point in post-independence history, or at least as a year when 
certain existing tendencies consolidated to bring about a virtual end of the earlier 
era and its contradiction’ (p. 79). More specifically he notes that the “Education 
Commission’s strategy for applying education towards achieving the goal of 
agricultural modernisation led to the end of the era marked by the philosophy 
of basic education, i.e., education suited to the needs of the peasants and the 
labouring classes.’ 

J.B.G. Tilak examines the effects of the policies of adjustment and economic 
restructuring on education in Asian countries. Apart from the empirical observa- 
tions which show a decline in a variety of indicators of educational developments 
in Asian countries, the issue seems important from a long-run perspective as ıt 
may mark the end of the policy of direct intervention in the social sectors. 

Sreemati Chakrabarti reviews the trends of the Chinese education policy. In 
later years aspects of funding were quite innovative in China. It limited the inter- 
face of the party. granted autonomy to the University president and evolved a 
rational organisational structure. Rekha Kaul shows how private initiatives have 
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subordinated education to serve their narrow commercial interests and the failure 
. of the state to resolve multiple contradictions in favour of the masses. 

Binod Khadria in his article draws attention to the consequences of higher 
education in India in terms of the brain drain and low indices of primary human 
capital formation. Mohammad Talib’s paper draws attention to a very important 
point from the experience of working-class children in a schoo! located in an 
urban village at the southern outskirts of New Delhi. As he puts it, ‘the civilis- 
ing mission of education relentlessly constructs world orders by ignomng, for- 
getting and alienating marginalised life worlds.’ Padma Velaskar articulates the 
point that the education of Dalits played a very important role as a precondi- 
tion, catalyst and facilitator in the creation of ideological awareness, political 
consciousness and cultural change that occurred during the course of the Dalit 
movement. The point is analysed with special reference to neo-Buddhists 
(former Mahars) of Maharashtra whose militant political mobilisation resulted 
in significant changes in their socio-political location and social consciousness. 
M. Shatrugna examines the central role of literacy in conscientising women on 
social issues. The anti-liquor movement launched by women in Nellore district 
of Andhra Pradesh is a good case in point. Sadhana Saxena analyses the theoret- 
ical model of education given by Henry A Giroux. From the experiences of 
Kishore Bharati (Madhya Pradesh) it seems that educational intervention for the 
poor must evolve from within the society rather than be imposed from outside. 

Where do we go from here? The problem is to find an alternate paradigm 
where individual initiatives produce a critical mass which allows education to 
be rooted in society. The challenge for the state is to support these initiatives, 
debureaucratise education, and provide links and support that will strengthen 
the role of communities. 


State Institute of Educational SUDHANSHU BHUSHAN 
Management & Training 
Patna 


SAVITRI GOONESEKERE, Children, law and justice: A South Asian perspective. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 420 pp. Notes, references, appendices, 
index. Rs. 310 (hardback). 


The book under review is titled ‘Children, law and justice—A South Asian 
perspective’, whereas it is actually about the UN Convention of the Rights of the 
Child, and is basically a justification of the CRC and a plea for its acceptance in 
toto by the states and governments who are signatories to the Convention. 

The CRC, hailed as a historic document, having got near universal acceptance 
(with only two countries not having ratified it—the United States and Somalia) 
is not as unproblematic as is often made out. It is a document that is open to many 
interpretations and raises very complex and controversial issues, issues which go 
back to the period of colonial rule, the rationale and ethics of colonial interven- 
tions in the socteties of the colonised peoples. 
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The post-colonial context of the 1990s may be different from the period of 
anti-colonial struggle, but some central issues seem to have come back in the 
globalised, fin de siecle capitalism of the 1990s in more disturbing and dis- 
quieting ways than in the days of good, old-fashioned colonialism. 

The author refers to some of these issues when she discusses the question of 
the universality of international standards or norms [p. 17] and the criticism of 
these on the grounds of their being Eurocentric. While she too quickly and 
facilely dismisses the critics of the CRC as being relativist, entailing the support 
of ‘cultural autonomy’ and ‘state sovereignty’, she also concedes that these two 
key concepts ‘have been continuously undermined by developments in the area 
of international law and human rights’ (p. 18). 

The fact that an Afncan Charter on the Rights and Welfare of the Child (1990) 
was drafted to reflect the specificity of the African expenence and the implica- 
tions of this for other non-European countries does not get the attention it ought 
to. The whole question of cultural autonomy,and state sovereignty, however 
inadequately articulated by its proponents, ultimately relates to the question of 
the persisting asymmetry in international relations, with the West continuing to 
exercise power and hegemony in all matters. Thus the question of universalism 
and universal standards 1s not unrelated to the exercise of power and hegemony. 
It ıs not merely a matter of ‘cross-cultural influences’ (p. 22) or the presence of 
‘common roots in the problems that societies face in a given penod of their 
histories’ (p. 22). The author attempts to clinch the whole issue: ‘Thus the clear 
historical evidence of growth and change ın Europe from a similar perception of 
child rights and the impact of colonialism on South Asian societies together with 
changes that have occurred in their legal systems suggest that the international 
evolution of the concept of human rights has global, rather than exclusively 
Eurocentric relevance’ (p. 22). 

Goonesekere details the field of child nghts, particularly with regard to the 
countries of South Asia. She covers the nature of colonial interventions in law 
and the resultant impact on the indigenous legal systems in an extremely lucid 
manner (Chapter 2). The whole question of pluralism in legal systems, particu- 
larly after colonial interventions, is discussed drawing upon the experiences of 
the countries of the subcontinent. While pluralism in Jaws was prevalent during 
the precolonial period, and there was interaction between the different indigen- 
ous systems, it was British colonial policy that placed the latter in a subordinate 
position vis-A-vis English or Roman-Dutch law and inferiorised them. Thus 
while personal laws based on religion and customary laws were allowed to coex- 
ist with colonial law, the content of these underwent a change when they were 
administered by colonial judges and magistrates who were unfamiliar with these 
laws and whose only rationale was the maintenance of colonial law. Besides, 
indigenous systems before the advent of colonial rule emphasised a conciliatory 
and non-adversanal mode of dispute settlement whereas the colonial legal 
system was essentially adversarial. Its introduction fundamentally altered the 
structure and conceptual framework of the administration of justice. In this 
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context Goonesekere notes that certain enlightened aspects of South Asia’s 
indigenous laws with regard to family support for women and illegitimate 
children provide a value system that is akin to the international concept of child 
rights. However, the existence of this legal pluralism, according to Goonesekere, 
would pose problems when the South Asian governments seek to bring their 
laws in line with the requirements and framework of the CRC. 

Throughout the remaining chapters of the book, the author thoroughly looks 
at the existing legal provisions in the different South Asian countries which have 
a bearing on a child’s nghts both in the personal and customary laws and ın the 
modern constitutions, keeping in mind the different articles of the CRC—the 
provision, protection and participation mghts—and the efforts that need to be 
made to bring the South Asian legal systems in line with the CRC. While she 1s 
certainly aware of the different and even divergent jurisprudential and philo- 
sophical bases of the indigenous systems and the moder colonial (and now 
post-colonial) one, there is an obvious privileging of the CRC. She obviously 
sees no other way of guaranteeing the nghts of children except through the CRC. 
This is clear when she states: ‘The concept of participation nghts involves a 
value system on the child’s personal autonomy that has to be worked our within 
the Convention’s perception of the important relationship between the child, the 
parent and the state’ (p. 92, emphasis mine). 

The whole area of child rights cannot be isolated from developments ın the field 
of international law. International law has become crucial to the present phase of 
globalised capitalism, its rationale being to set in place a legal and instituvonal 
framework which would be favourable to the accumulation of capital in the era of 
globalisation. While a series of international agreements has already come into 
being to ensure the economic interests of powerful transnational companies and the 
IMF and the World Bank, there is a parallel move to prescribe ‘global standards’ 
whether in the field of human rights or child rights. There 1s a seemingly radical 
rhetoric to this insistence on ‘global’ standards which conceals the persistence and 
even intensification of uneven development between the centre and the periphery. 

For the child in South Asia or elsewhere 1n the Third World or for that matter 
the families, communities and peoples here, it is going to be a long haul. One is 
not suggesting that the quest for universal principles has to be jettisoned, but that 
layers of structures and many histories have to be negotiated before one arrives 
at such universalism. 


Centre for Women's Development Studies VASANTHI RAMAN 
New Delhi 


Swapna MUKHOPADHYAY, ed., In the name of justice: Women and law in society. 
Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1998. 137 pp. Tables, notes, references, index. 
Rs 250 (hardback). 


The book is an addition to the newly emerging genre of feminist legal studies in 
India. It captures the dissension and unease of feminism with the existing legal 
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discourse. Apart from the editorial introduction tt contains four essays by legal 
experts and researchers, practising advocates as well as activists. Each essay 
takes up a different issue varying from health, law and women to the laws 
pertaining to rape, dowry and domestic violence and the horrendous barbarity 
which prevails in the institutions of protection, care, correction and punishment 
permeating the lives of ‘dissenter’ and ‘deviant’ women. The basic thrust under- 
lying all these essays is to unmask and dislodge the patriarchal bias and domin- 
ant familial ideology built into legal discourse. The bias is revealed both in the 
sexist understanding of legal problems and the sexist interpretation of laws in 
judicial parlance. The analysis of court verdicts corroborates this standpoint. 
This renders law a fatlure as an instrument of social reconstruction, thereby, 
transforming the lives of women with an emancipatory ideal. Hence, the law is 
an object of suspicion and doubt in feminist discourse. However, the remedy lies 
not in dispensing with the legal system altogether, but ın strategising how to 
re-orient legal institutions to formulate and interpret laws in feminist terms and 
language. The role of women’s organisations as a pressure group and as an agency 
for sensitising and monitoring legal intervention needs to be emphasised in this 
context. This is what the book intends to propagate on the whole. This book is a 
must for legal practitioners, policy makers, women’s right activists, students and 
teachers of gender siudies. 


SRTM University PUSHPESH KUMAR 
Nanded, Maharashtra 


Lee.a FERNANDES, Producing workers: The politics of gender, class and culture 
in the Calcutta Jute Mills. New Delhi: Vistaar Publications, 1997. xvii + 
199 pp. Tables, figures, maps, notes, bibliography, glossary, index. Rs. 395 
(hardback). 


Leela Fernandes presents us with an ethnographical account of a West Bengal 
jute mill—most valuable, if only because there 1s so little hterature on indus- 
trial anthropology in India. Her monograph is a revised version of her doctoral 
dissertation and ıs based on fieldwork during 1990-91 in the jute belt around 
Calcutta. She concentrated on one jute mill in Calcutta, but visited various other 
mills around the area and interviewed workers, union leaders at various levels, 
and managers. 

She has a large project, seeking to undertake the ‘muddying [of] the theoret- 
ical waters of our social scientific categories and concepts’ for the purpose of 
comparative exercises that challenge the practice of judging ‘post-colonial’ or 
‘Third World’ experiences against a European ideal type. In recent years, many 
scholars of labour history have pleaded for abandoning the Western industnal- 
ising experience as the yardstick against which to measure Third World, specif- 
ically Indian, development of class and class consciousness. Some authors have 
pointed out that a ‘transitional’ stage that lasts for over a century and a half may 
never culminate in the classical model of a ‘working-class-for-itself’. Fernandes 
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follows this recent tradition, but her focus is on the political processes through 
which categories are constructed. She highlights the tension in India between a 
‘national’-level discourse of a unitary ‘working class’ and the political fragmen- 
tation of workers and trade unions ın local contexts. 

In the first chapter of her book, Fernandes highlights ‘discourses on the nature 
and interests of the industrial working classes’ as ‘unitary and monolithic’, 
which, she believes, is shared by the state and the national trade unions. In these 
discourses, the identity of the worker is distinct from and superior to differences 
or hierarchies of gender, religion, language or caste. Fernandes does not, how- 
ever, go into any details about how these discourses are produced, why, and 
whether there are dissonances within these. She takes us quickly to the next stage 
of the argument-—that the presumption of ‘unity’ produces a unitary working 
class, but one that is explicitly marked by exclusion and hierarchy. These 
general ‘premises’ are not demonstrated in any detail in her book, the rest of 
which elaborates the third plank of her argument—+that the practice of labour 
politics centres around negotiations of power over the boundaries between gender, 
community and class. 

The strength of Fernandes’s arguments 1s in the way she ıs able to move 
beyond the narrow confines of unionised politics to examine the negotiations of 
power in the everyday life of the family, neighbourhood, shopfloor and other 
arenas. It is thus that categories like caste, community and gender emerge in inter- 
section with class. This complex interplay becomes most evident ın the workers’ 
self-representation. One of the most fascinating aspects of the book is the long 
passages quoted from the interviews of workers, especially some women work- 
ers. Meera, a woman from Uttar Pradesh, worked in the Finishing Department of 
a jute mill in West Bengal for over twenty years. ‘We are poor people,’ she says, 
‘we are nothing without work.’ A retreat into a purely housewife role would 
be for her like putting ‘a bird flying ın the air’ into a ‘cage’. Her statement 1s a 
vivid demonstration of the complexities in the construction of gender and the 
consciousness and identity of women workers. Fernandes traces these complex- 
ittes, as reflected in the voices of women like Meera. The ‘stones’ show some 
expected trajectories: women’s resistance to the ideology of domesticity and the 
devaluation of their work roles, the restricted scope for independent collective 
action and the generational transmission of hierarchies among women. Fernandes 
points out, quite rightly, the need to go beyond a classification that constructs 
subaltern women either as ‘passive victims’ or ‘militant resistors’. She also argues 
that ‘the production of the experience of and politics of class are themselves 
defined by gendered location in the household and in the mill’ (p. 146). She thus 
questions, both at the theoretical level and at the simple level of political practice, 
a unitary notion of either ‘class’ or ‘gender’ that tends to treat differences as div- 
isive and politically weakening, to be explained or removed. 

The book successfully dismantles many shibboleths about the jute ‘working 
class’, an exercise that is critical in the current context of economic restructuring 
and trade union resistance. In this respect, one notable contribution of the book 
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is to the ‘class versus community’ debate that has long influenced the study of 
jute mill workers. In her analysis, the observance of religious rituals and cere- 
monies are not ‘pre-capitalist’ hangovers but elements in the constitution of 
worker—management relations which may in certain moments open up possibil- 
ities of inversion or resistance or the marking out of competitive authonty among 
workers and trade unions. She also considers the ‘khandant system’ of recruiting 
the next of kin of a dead or retiring worker which is upheld and enforced by trade 
unions. Of course, in such a consideration of ‘community’, the role of the family 
and gender relations 1s critical. 

She argues against the conventional habit of treating the organised sector 
workers as an elite. The jute workers, she shows, are a varied and heterogeneous 
lot with highly differentiated access to resources. There is, Moreover, a ‘gen- 
dered nexus’ between the management, the trade unions and the male workers to 
exclude women from mill employment. By extension, she argues, the ‘counter- 
public’ of the jute working class 1s a ‘culturally specific and gendered political 
space’, which purports to represent the general interests of the workers, but in 
fact excludes women. Both unions and community organisations of workers are 
complicit in producing a patnarchal form of the family—the convergence 
between the gendered discourses of the management and workers circumscribes 
the contestatory possibilities of the workers’ “counter-public’. 

Fernandes considers the ‘case’ study of the jute industry a mere means to her 
main endeavour of examining the ‘politics of categories’, reconsidering categorical 
distinctions and understanding categories as imbricated withih each other and 
unfolding themselves ın contingent, historical and political processes. But, on the 
whole, the larger theoretical project 1s somewhat overshadowed by the rich ethno- 
graphical details, which stand out as the more readable sections of the book. The 
‘theoretical’ engagement produces stiff and uncomfortable prose and no remark- 
ably new insight. The book does, however, contribute to our understanding of work- 
ers’ politics and trade union practices ın India, and the Marginalisation of women 
workers in the organised sector. It 1s important for both labour and gender studies. 


University of Calcutta SAMITA SEN 


SUMANTA BANERJEE, Dangerous outcaste: The prostitute in nineteenth century 
Bengal. Calcutta: Seagull Books, 1998. 228 pp. 


In this book, Sumanta Banerjee undertakes a historical analysis of prostitution in 
Bengal. Marxist and feminist frameworks are used in an attempt to understand 
this age-old trade. Through this book, Sumanta Banerjee has brought out the fact 
that prostitutes cannot be classified into a homogeneous category. Instead there 
exists a vanety of mentalities changing from one period to another. Indeed there 
also exists a vanety of attitudes regarding prostitutes at different periods in time. 

It is beyond doubt that the author has tried to explore difficult and challenging 
terrain. Nevertheless he has been successful in giving a complete and descriptive 
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analysis of the lrves of the prostitutes, the colonial administrative responses and 
the indigenous socio-cultural reactions to the phenomenon of prostitution in 
19th century Bengal. 

The first part of the book deals with the earlier historical socio-economic 
conditions existing in pre-capitalist India. This is followed by a detailed descrip- 
tion of the lives of those women who worked as prostitutes against the socio- 
cultural setting of 19th century Bengal. 

This analytical description 1s both scholarly and succinct. Emphasis is laid on 
bringing out the differences in the statuses of prostitutes over a period of time. 
The importance of religion, caste and class is delved into very informatively in 
this process. 

In the following two sections, the author gives a historical analysis of the vari- 
ous administrative measures taken by the colonial government regarding prost- 
tutes. The status of these practitioners was brought down considerably from ancient 
times, and they were now referred to as ‘commercial sex workers’. What the author 
tries to delineate is the process by which the institution of prostitution graduated 
from being a mere social sin in pre-colonial times to becoming a legal offence in 
the colonial era But simultaneously, these women got new opportunities for expres- 
sion such as in theatres, newspapers and different genres of Bengal literature. 

The dual standards of the Bengali bhadralok towards prostitutes are brought 
out vividly in Section IV of the book. This ambivalence ın attitudes towards 
prostitutes is seen in terms of the class and gender domination in 19th century 
Bengali society and the attempts of a-colonised educated middle-class society to 
codify sexual realtionships within family as well as outside it. 

In the final sections of this book the author uses oral cultural traditions in a 
bid to understand the lives of the prostitutes from their perspective. An in-depth 
dissection of various folk songs is undertaken to give fresh insights into this pro- 
fession. He also makes an attempt to grasp the repercussions of the various 
administrative measures adopted by the colonial government (as demanded by 
the bhadralok) on these women. 

The point which the author tries to drive home is that there seems to be an 
ambivalence in the minds of these prostitutes regarding their freedom vis-a-vis 
the chains of domesticity (as seen in the case of bhadralok women). It is in this 
context that a feminist framework is used 1n order to probe into the prostitutes’ 
quest for individuality and identity. 

The methodology adopted by Sumanta Banerjee is a combination of written 
and oral records. But he gives authenticity to oral cultural traditions as part of 
historical research. It is this which enables him to provide fresh insights into the 
lives of the prostitutes in an unbiased manner. Banerjee attempts to look at both 
sides of the coin and does so very successfully. 

In all, the book has nine chapters which have been written in a lucid and 
simple manner. It has innovative titles such as ‘Introducing Phulmoni and her 
sisters’. and ‘White Mars & Black Venus’. A comprehensive bibliography also 
accompanies the text. 
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In conclusion, one cannot but strongly commend this well-written book, and 
its use of unconventional sources. It provides a lot of historical evidence regard- 
ing the lives and socio-economic conditions of prostitutes in 19th century 
Bengal. The only lacuna, if I may call it that, is the lack of in-depth analysis of 
the class-wise mental dispositions of prostitutes regarding their profession. 

On the whole, Sumanta Banerjee has made a significant attempt to understand 
how, despite having carved a niche for themselves in 19th century Bengal, these 
prostitutes failed to secure an identity for themselves. This gives an alternative 
approach to the historical and sociological understanding of this profession. It is 
an interesting work with many fresh insights. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University URVASHI CHANDRA 
New Delhi 


Yuko NisHimurA, Gender, kinship and property rights: Nagarattar womanhood 
in south India. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1998. xi1 + 343 pp. Tables, 
figures, plates, map, notes, references, glossary, index. Rs. 495 (hardback). 


Nishimura provides a fascinating gendered account of the kinship, property 
Tights and marriage practices of the Nagarattar community of Tamil Nadu in 
south India. This pamstaking and detailed work, tracing as ıt were the life-cycle 
rituais and community practices that confer on the Nagarattars a certain unique- 
ness not visibly observable in many other communities in south India, has in our 
view tremendous implications for ongoing fermnist debates on questions of 
women’s empowerment, agency and autonomy. Nishimura however stops short 
of drawing out these theoretical insights from her studies, confining herself 
mainly to ethnographic details. 

The high point of the book is the elaborate description of the manner in 
which the economic power of the Nagarattar 1s based on a firm kinship struc- 
ture; through strategic use of the pervasive practice of cross-cousin marriages, 
the economic base of the community is constantly strengthened. At the same 
time the description repeatedly emphasises the importance of the married 
Nagarattar women’s position, consisting mainly of networking inside and out- 
side their household. The discussion of the system of dowry and how it is prac- - 
tised among the Nagarattar ts quite revealing. Nishimura stresses the need to 
differentiate between three different practices of dowry which have important 
implications for the woman concerned. In the system practised by the 
Nagarattars, the ownership of the dowry rests completely with the bride and is 
not entrusted to others; the Komutti Chettiyars temporarily entrust the dowry 
to the eldest female member of the family, while in the system practised by 
the Marwari caste, the ownership of dowry is immediately transferred to the 
mother-in-law (p. 147). What further distinguishes the Nagarattar dowry 
system, according to Nishimura, ts that the dowry forms the conjugal fund for 
the couple—the basic capital asset with which to start a mantal life. In addition, 
what the bride acquires after marriage through her savings, earnings or by gifts 
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given by relatives, are all considered to belong to her, which she hands down to 
her daughter. 

However, and this is the crux of the system, ‘... the basic capital asset which 
is assumed to be necessary to start marital life is higher (in the Nagarattar 
caste) than in other castes, and the girl’s family which fails to meet this stand- 
ard cannot marry her off.... In other words, Nagarattar mercantilism controls 
the number of marriages not only by imposing a strict endogamous system but 
also by controlling the number of people who can afford to marry. In some 
Chettinadu villages, I was told that there were some Nagarattar women who 
married Muslims and disappeared from the Nagarattar community’ (p. 144). 

Notwithstanding the important role played by the female kin (particularly 
the marred women) in safeguarding the all-important cohesiveness character- 
ising the community thus far, the subordination of these women to patriarchal 
forces within the community is real and continuous. In exchange for securing 
the status of the sole legitimate wife (the aacch:) the women have to put up 
with rampant concubinage; further, the system does not support divorce, 
widow remarriage and/or intercaste marriage. Breach of these unwritten rules 
not only excommunicates the present generation but has intergenerational 
repercussions. 

There is much that Nishimura could have drawn out and/or reflected upon 
with reference to the issues of women’s autonomy and empowerment in such a 
closely knit system. Instead she has preferred to spend more space and time 
describing rituals in too detailed a manner, and the items connected with each 
ritual. The dominant controlling factor ın the case of the Nagarattar women 
happens to be a structural one, namely, the community-kinship network, which 
orders quite rigidly the life and death rituals of girls and women and constrains 
the latter’s ability to make strategic life choices to a large extent. In such a situ- 
ation, structural inequalities cannot be addressed by individuals alone. 
Nishimura herself has referred very briefly to cases where individual women 
have acted against the norm but have had to pay a high price for their autonomy; 
more importantly, such individual acts have had limited or no impact on the 
situation of the Nagarattar women in general. What follows, therefore, in our 
view, is the need to make a distinction between ‘status’ and ‘autonomy’ as critena 
in evaluating agency and choice. Nagarattar women have ‘status’ insofar as 
they conform to the values and norms of behaviour set by their community; 
however, status considerations become antithetical to ‘autonomy’ and therefore 
to ‘empowerment’ since community kinship structures ascribe greater values to 
certain kinds of individual choices while proscribing others. These are some of 
the potential insights that can be disceined by reading between the lines of the 
text. The book is otherwise an important contribution to the literature on gender 
studies. 


Madras Institute of Development Studies PADMINI 
Chennai SWAMINATHAN 
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SRILATHA BaATLIWALA, B.K. ANITHA, ANTTA GURUMURTY and CHANDANA S. WALI, Status 
of rural women in Karnataka. Bangalore: National Institute of Advanced 
Studies, 1998. x11 + 341 pp. Tables, figures, notes, appendices, bibliography. 


Based on a project on rural women, this book is a conceptual and methodo- 
logical breakthrough where theoretical insights on women’s status are refined 
through perceptions and experiences from rural communities. Instead of heavy 
reliance on female work participation as in traditional approaches, the authors 
suggest the need to elicit data on a broad set of indicators such as the nature of 
control women exercise over their incomes; their choices ın and access to the 
labour market and their ownership and control of productive assets. To generate 
sensitive data, key assets over which women’s control should be assessed are: 
women’s labour, resources, reproduction, sexuality and mobility and control over 
political spaces, systems of redressal and intangible resources. 

Women’s poweilessness has resulted in lack of access and control over 
resources, a coercive gender division of labour and a devaluation of women’s 
work. In this context, social transformation 1s envisaged as a set of enabling pol- 
icies and conditions to facilitate the reallocation and redistribution of resources 
and to legitimise women’s autonomy by stressing the notion of shared power. 
The book details the participatory nature of the research as an instrument of 
advocacy, the research process and the formulation of research questions in con- 
sultation with NGOs committed to gender justice. 


Centre for Women’s Development Studies SMITA TEWARI JASSAL 
New Delhi 


E.T. MatHew, Employment and unemployment in Kerala: Some neglected 
aspects. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1997. 193 pp. Tables, notes, refer- 
ences, bibliography, index. Rs. 295 (hardback). 


This book tries to understand the development paradox of Kerala. The book 
deals with three allied issues—social development, economic development 
and employment—based on the NSSO and other sample survey data. The dis- 
cussion is set in an analytical framework, and the author has avoided jargon and 
econometrics. 

Social development in Kerala has outstanding achievements in terms of 
literacy, life expectancy and infant mortality. But this is not accompanied by 
economic development. This is manifest in stagnation in agriculture and poor 
growth of industry. Therefore, per capita income in Kerala is significantly 
below the all-India average. The outcome of unbalanced development is wide- 
spread unemployment. The book explores the causes, nature, extent and pattern 
of unemployment in the state. The gender perspective and the rural—urban 
dichotomy in employment have also been discussed. 

The main findings of the book include the rising worker—population ratio, 
high urban unemployment and alarming educated unemployment. In rising 
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unemployment, socio-economic factors played a major role but preference for 
white-collar jobs and dislike for self-employment are also contributory factors. 
The undue importance attached to arts and science and the neglect of vocational 
and technical education are also responsible for this situation. 

The book ts written after considerable study and research. However, the space 
devoted to policy recommendations is inadequate. Greater emphasis on policies 
which could help solve the problems mentioned would have enhanced the use- 
fulness of the book for planners, policy makers and administrators. 


Agricultural Economics Research Centre USHA TUTEJA 
University of Dethi 


T.K. Oommen, ed., Citizenship and national identity: From colonialism to global- 
ism: New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1997. 324 pp. Tables, figures, index. 
Rs. 375 (hardback). 


Confronted by the crisis in poly-ethnic and multi-national polities, and the dis- 
memberment of a few of them, social scientists have been constrained to recognise 
the inadequacies of their pet theories and concepts. Using the protean relationship 
between citizenship and national identity as the vantage point, the contributors to 
the present volume review the conceptual framework vis-a-vis the emergent 
reality. 

Citizenship and national identity originated out of a thematic session on the 
same title organised as part of the 1992 annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Association at Pittsburgh. It is complemented by a few papers 
drawn from presentations at seminars on related themes held at the University of 
California (Berkeley) and at the Centre for Theoretical Research and Documen- 
tation (Rome) during the same year. 

In his editorial ‘Introduction’, T.K. Oommen articulates the problematic of 
the citizenship—nationality nexus in terms of the interface between identity and 
equality. He clarifies the concepts of citizenship, nationality and ethnicity, and 
shows their interlinkages. He explains why it is necessary to avoid their recipro- 
cal conflations—state (cit:zenship) and nation (nationality), and nation (nation- 
ality) and ethnie (ethnicity}—and to specify the ‘critical minimum elements’ by 
which one can distinguish them from other concepts. He also emphasises the 
need for ‘a conceptualization which can account for equality based on groups’ 
(p. 11). - 

The nine substantive chapters which follow the ‘Introduction’ explicate these 
ideas and issues. As their authors belong to different disciplinary backgrounds 
and deal with divergent empirical situations, these chapters inevitably vary in 
their orientations. Situating them within the thematic framework of the volume, 
however, Oommen tries to show how their axial theme 1s universal. 

Be that as it may, the authors offer their own conceptual analysis, thereby 
highlighting the fact that the generality which Oommen has strived to achieve in 
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the ‘Introduction’ (and in his other writings on related themes) does not always 
cover the concrete reality, which is as elusive as a social scientist can imagine! 

Alfonso Alfonsi argues that ‘it is not only necessary to stress that citizenship 
(belonging to a political collectivity) and nationality (inclusion in a cultural 
community) are not coterminous, but also to underline that they have undergone 
a profound evolution in the wake of Europe’s historical and political vicissi- 
tudes’ (p. 53). His analysis shows how in Western Europe the problem 1s far from 
resolved. Rogers Brubaker explores the emergent phase and form of the national 
question resulting from the reconfiguration of the east European and Eurasian 
political scenario, marked by the emergence of some twenty nationality-defined 
successor states in place of the multi-national Soviet and Yugoslav states and 
bi-national Czechoslovakia. 

Taking into consideration the traditional concept of a ‘unified nation’, Takashi 
Miyajima reviews the theme with reference to contemporary Japan which has 
experienced a change in ethnic composition in recent years brought about by the 
growing influx of immigrants. Oommen explores the ‘feasible linkage’ between 
citizenship and national identity ın India, the most complex of the contemporary 
polities characterised by competing constructions of national identities. 

Africa, a continent which occupies nearly one quarter of the earth’s landmass 
and has one-eighth of the world’s population, presents a picture of ‘very painful 
realities’ resulting from ‘colonialism and fractured national identity’ (p. 173). 
Olasope O. Oyelaran and Michael Olu Adediran observe that ‘constitutionalism 
remains an anathema in the governance of the peoples of Africa and relates min- 
imally to their experiential reality’ They describe the ‘ongoing degradation of 
the peoples of Afrıca and its land by Africa’s leadership, and the despondency 
which has cnppled the civil society everywhere on this continent’ (p. 174). 

With reference to the Middle East, Bassam Tibi discusses the interface 
between religious fundamentalism on the one hand, and ethnicity and the nation- 
state on the other. Making a reference to the notion of Ummah (a universal com- 
munity) postulated by Islam, he delineates the complex implications resulting 
from the Islamic fundamentalists’ prescription of ‘political Islam’ as a substitute 
for the nation-state. 

Writing on the ‘American response to a turbulent world’, James N. Rosenau 
analyses the different value orientations—self-centred, apathetic or alienated, 
ideological or altruistic and democratic, based on-the mix of self versus colle- 
ctivity orientation—of citizenship in the United States of America, a settler 
majority country. Elisa P. Reis examines the cnisis of authority and solidarity in 
Portuguese Latin America, with special reference to Brazil. And Azril Bacal 
reflects on the persisting salience of race and ethnicity in Spanish Latin America. 

Considering the salience that the question of citizenship and nationality has 
assumed across the world, Oommen’s anthology is both welcome and timely. 


Goa University N. JAYARAM 
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MEENAKSHI THAPAN, ed., Anthropological journeys: Reflections on fieldwork. 
New Delhi: Orient Longman, 1998. x + 320 pp. Notes, references, index. 
Rs: 275 (hardback). 


The method of particıpant-observation has a checkered disciplinary history. 
Nevertheless, for the better part of its career, anthropology considered fieldwork 
‘the best method ... for understanding the complexity that characterises social 
life across national and cultural boundaries’. 

The nature of fieldwork, and by extension the tools and status of the field- 
worker, however, have for some time now been the object of critical debate. 
Meenakshi Thapan ın her editorial introduction ‘Rethinking anthropology anew’ 
seeks to situate the future of fieldwork in the context of the possibilities and limi- 
tations of ‘the postmodernist critique in anthropology’. It foregrounds ‘inter- 
subjectivity’ as a methodological device in an attempt to break through the 
current impasse. 

Most essays in this book are concerned with the ways in which practitioners 
can ‘move beyond (the postmodernist assertions of “plurivocality” and “multi- 
plicity”) to evolve a more meaningful anthropology’. All the contributors to this 
volume are from within the academe and most would own up to being practising 
anthropologists. Significantly, most essays are reflections rooted in the act of 
‘doing’ fieldwork and ‘writing’ ethnography, 1n the context of a continuing under- 
mining of disciplinary authority. 

This in tum has fuelled an almost persistent navel-gazing In her introduction 
Thapan refers to M.N. Srinivas’s suggestion that anthropologists now need to 
‘move from the study of the “‘self-in-the-other’” to the “self” itself’. This attempt at 
outlining the future trajectory of ‘reflexivity’ can interestingly be juxtaposed with 
Veena Das’s concer that ‘the anthropological enterprise raises certain important 
questions about the “other” within the self, and also about the nature of self- 
knowledge.’ She simultaneously proposes that ‘the anthropological journey into 
distant lands may be seen also as a journey to the unreachable parts of the self.’ 

Das’s essay signposts two new directions in contemporary anthropology. The 
first ıs reflected in the fieldwork experiences of Allen Feldman and Valentine 
Daniel, for instance, which have opened up the previously neglected ‘field of 
transgressions, of disorder, and of violence’ to anthropological enquiry. More 
importantly, in their writings, Das says, ‘what Feldman and Daniel do not do is 
to render the violence of the emergency zones of working class Belfast and 
among the plantation Tamils in Sri Lanka respectively, intelligible by normalising 
it.’ In this context Das offers the enigmatic ‘image of holding back’ as an idiom 
for anthropological writings. 

The second direction points to the increasing use of ‘autobiography as a form 
of ethnology’. Both Audrey Cantlie’s first person narrative—a re-examination of 
her relation to psychoanalysis in the light of her fieldwork experiences in Assam 
and Calcutta—and André Béteille’s unpublished autobiographical account, in 
different ways, use anthropological experiences to explore personal realities in a 
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new mode. This as yet unnamable process is for Das an important constituent of 
‘the anthropologist’s birth into wnting’. 

Amrit Srinivasan criticises the prevalent impulse to locate ‘the problem of the 
Subject in fieldwork in the ethnography of experience, rather than within the 
sociology of knowledge’. She proposes Gandhi’s (field) method as an alternative 
to our Malinowskian inheritance, inasmuch as it ‘holds out the possibility of 
“scrupulously scrutinising the ‘ethnography’ and the ‘diary’, the ‘science’ and 
the ‘art’, the ‘object’ and the ‘instrument’ of field praxis together, without ep1- 
stemic isolation, secrecy or fear”? 

Savyasaachi emphasises the unlearning (which, he cautions, 1s distinctly dif- 
ferent from ‘deconstruction’) of inappropriate and insensitive methods within 
anthropology rather than Jearning the craft of fieldwork, which, in addition to 
being colonial in its origins, does not expose the processes of marginalisation, 
thus itself becoming an instrument of domination. The political character of 
unlearning 1s reflected in the search for ‘the character of a field inquiry which 
does not impoverish the lives of people’. 

Denzil Saldanha views the scientific study of popular consciousness of class 
as ‘the dialectical meeting point of the categories and conceptual framework of 
the scientist and the cognitive areas and conceptions of the people—the object 
of study’. Analysis then, for Saldanha, is ‘an intersubjective act of Interpreta- 
tion’ that enables us to understand ‘the popular perception of reality as against 
Scientific categories’. 

In asking whether ‘Asian Indian Americans’ were indeed a part of her ‘own 
culture or another culture’, Maitreyee Chaudhun attempts to outline ‘the process 
of the construction of a cultural identity’. In pomting out that ‘their history cannot 
be mine,’ she also seeks to ‘locate’ the post-colomal intellectual in a contempor- 
ary ethnographic encounter. 

While recognising the need ‘to imagine a “generalised ethnography” Choudhun 
cautions that even in our diaspore present, ‘the category “native” 1s not so mud- 
died, the idea “home” not so diffused, and cultures not so “compressed” in a world 
which continues to be defined by the “positional superiority” of the West.’ Kirin 
Narayan's use of the term ‘structured inequality’ seems to reflect some of the 
same concerns. 

Thapan makes two related claims (among others) in her introduction. The 
first, ‘to re-think [anthropology] in the context of emergent political challenges’, 
and second, that ‘feminism among other things has provided a politicisation of 
the discipline in 1ts concern for the invisible and the unequal in society.’ 

The last section of the volume, which represents the latter claim, ‘Gendered 
selves in fieldwork’ is probably the weakest. This section includes essays by 
Saraswati Haider, Loes Schenk-Sandbergen and an inappropriately placed essay 
by Madhu Kishwar. While there is a ‘feminist cnitique’ of postmodernist trends 
within anthropology, it is equally, if not more, necessary to acknowledge the com- 
plicity of “feminist trends’ in the postmodern move within the discipline. In tum 
this has implications for this volume’s understanding of ‘political intervention’. 
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Haider’s eagerness to arrive at an egalitanan exchange between researcher 
and informant/subject of study paradoxically tnvialises the very real and inher- 
ent hierarchy that characterises this relationship, while Sandbergen’s liberal 
philanthropy is a poor example of ‘political’ and/or action anthropology. 

Madhu Kishwar’s essay displays a more rigorous understanding of the role of 
gender in fieldwork settings. Gender however 1s not the central focus of the essay. 
In fact, this essay is better read in the context of Thapan’s observation in her intro- 
duction that ‘the process through which subjective meanings become objective 
facticities’ 1s crucial to the construction of social reality. This in turn reflects both 
the concems and the title of Kishwar’s paper, ‘Learning to take people seriously’. 

Suggesting that there are ‘limits to subjectivity’ ın social science research set- 
tings, Kishwar argues that ‘a more authentic version [of social reality] would 
need to be far more complex and denve from many additional sources of infor- 
mation’ rather than reproduce a single informant'’s (individual or group) views. 

This volume is a useful addition to the sparse reflections on fieldwork in 
contemporary India. Nonetheless it needs to be said that the introduction both 
distorts our anthropological inhentance (not all anthropology, for instance, was 
into the ‘spectacle business’) and perhaps more importantly, hyperbolises its 
‘methodological contributions’. 

While it offers a welcome critique of the fashionable use of the ‘other’ in the 
social sciences, there is a surpnsingly easy acceptance of the possible uses of the 
notion of the ‘(integral) self’ in anthropology. The central concern of the book 
‘How can we be “ourselves” in the field?’ needed to take account of the idea of 
a plural and schizophremic (social, more than psychological) self. 

The postmodern impulse that allows this volume to record ‘many voices and 
silences’ paradoxically, or perhaps logically, disables it from probing the larger 
political context of fieldwork in contemporary India. 


India Foundation for the Arts GEORGE JOSE 
Bangalore 


Donan N. Levine, Visions of the sociological traditions. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1995. xii + 365 pp. Figures, notes, references, appendices, 
index. 


In this work Donald Levine has diagnosed the current crisis in sociology as a 
collective failure to improvise a convincing narrative to successfully bnng 
together the disparate, fragmented and antagonistic schools of thought without 
destroying their uniqueness. And this is the task he has set himself here: to 
rewrite the life-history of the discipline to resituate it in a changed world. His is 
an interdisciplinary approach that adapts the psycho-therapeutic technique to the 
need of sociology. Both the strength and the weakness of this book are the results 
of this approach. 

The strengths first. The essence of psycho-therapeutic technique is to encour- 
age and enable the patient to reinvent the story of his/herflife in such a manner 
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that s/he can reinterpret his/her present crisis to his/her advantage. It 1s to allow 
him/her to intervene ın his/her present in a more constructive way ın the light of 
the new narrative of his/her past. 

Levine starts off with the pathbreaking sociological theones advanced by 
pioneering Western sociologists to tease out the historical narratives implicit in 
them. This way he reconstructs the history of sociology over the past century as 
a sequence of stories the sociologists have told themselves about their tradition. 
Classifying the stories under a set of ideal types, he identifies six different narra- 
tive types to be found ın the history of sociology. These are Positivist, Pluralist, 
Synthetic, Humanistic, Contextual, and Dialogical in that historical order. 

Levine’s histonography is organised around the insight that a historical 
narrative 1s always implicit in any theory, including the apparently ahistorical or 
antihistorical ones. A historical narrative constructs ıtself presupposing, implicitly 
or explicitly, a time and a place to ground the meaning of the actions of its 
agents. Levine locates the various histones of the sociological theories above 
in their respective national traditions, which are the Hellenic, British, French, 
German, Italian and Amencan intellectual traditions. The only tradition that cut 
across national boundaries was the Marxian tradition, for which Levine reserves 
a separate section. They are all, nevertheless, located in Western European 
national traditions. Levine’s own narrative 1s therefore a part of a discourse that 
produces historical national identities as internally coherent, constituted, as 1ts 
experiences are, by a defined political boundary and a state to represent that. 

Part Two of the book, covering the various national intellectual traditions, is 
` where Levine begins his narration. Exhibiting a truly prodigious command over 
Western European philosophical-sociological literature spanning centuries, this 
is a brilliantly absorbing story of how each tradition developed through a dialogue 
with its preceding tradition(s). In the process of narrating the development of 
these traditions ın a chronological order, Levine begins to develop his dialogical 
approach to a historical narrative of Western sociological tradition. Part Three of 
the book then follows with a section on the ‘Diagnoses of our time’ where 
Levine suggests that the present malaise of the discipline of Sociology in the 
West stems from a disregard of this dialogical history which has resulted in a 
‘proliferation of outlooks’ where each 1s unable/unwilling to communicate its 
theoretical/ideological concerns to the others. When this 1s the diagnosis, ‘[t]he 
prescription must be for dialogue, the narrative one that embodies a dialogic 
view of the tradition’ (p. 297). He goes on to make an impassioned plea for such 
an approach in the concluding section, ‘Dialogue as an antidote to fragmenta- 
tion?’ saying that ‘[I]f the spint of dialogue gets cultivated, ıt may serve not only 
to overcome the epistemological fragmentation of the discipline but tts growing 
division along particularistic lines’ (p. 329). 

The conclusion is where we get a glimpse of the ethical-political project, 
apart from the sense of professional responsibility, of the author. It is to contest 
the postmodernist/particularistic tendencies increasingly dominating the academic- 
intellectual institutions in the West. His 1s an intervention from the modernist 
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camp which still retains a respect and love for some universe that can unite 
humanity ın a brotherhood (or siblinghood, 1f one wants to be gender-neutral) of 
knowledge that ıs inclusive rather than exclusive, encompassing rather than 
foreclosing. It is the prescription for peaceful coexistence through a retelling of 
the story of a collective identity to ground it in the present to inform future 
action. 

Collective narratives of historical identities, as we have seen, are necessarily 
located in time and space to be meaningful. Levine’s 1s no exception. And this 1s 
where Levine’s ethical goal and methodological assumptions come into conflict. 
To quote Levine, "What kind of past Me the self depicts affects the kind of You 
it speaks to when giving itself direction toward the future’ (p. 327). The thera- 
peutic method that may successfully assist an individual to re-view his/her past 
and arrive at a more positively functional attitude in the present may not be so 
successful when dealing with collectives. For a collective 1s necessarily a social 
entity, organised and functioning according to some social norms, values and 
institutions As any sociologist worth his/her salt would agree, the question of 
power-differentials in any society and its effect on the umversality of a collect- 
ive identity makes any retelling of a collective past fraught with political risk. 
When a collective narrative indeed claims universality, ıt 1s suspected of repress- 
ing political opposition unless otherwise proved. This is because we have not yet 
come to the End of History. Hence any society 1s open to history, 1.e., it consists 
of many collectives with different historical memories. A collective narrative of 
such a society therefore cannot be contained within a single space and time. A 
plurality of historical identities may not always be able to engage each other in 
a dialogue because of the historically given power-structure they function in. 
This is a sign of a society that ıs living and struggling to reach a utopian honzon 
of peaceful universality, as compared to one that is dead to such strife. 

In the concluding paragraph of Part One, Levine says that a ‘focus on the origins 
of modern academic sociology requires one to attend only to West European and 
North American authors. A comprehensive harvest of the heritage of social 
thought and protosociology would cast a wider net and include authors from 
Eastern Europe, like Gumplowicz and Kovalevsky, and from other continents 
and epochs, like Buddha, Confucius, and Ibn Khaldun, not to mention more 
recent contributions to world sociology from many parts of Africa, Asia, the 
Middle East, Latin America, and the British Commonwealth’ (p. 102). He is 
clearly 1magining a society whose epistemic categories are located in contem- 
porary Western Europe. The rest are not a part of the community of sociologists 
for their categones fall either in the sphere of “heritage of social thought’ or that 
of ‘protosociology’. How ts a professional sociologist affiliated to some univer- 
sity in India (or anywhere else in the non-Western world) to rethink and position 
him/herself in this West European time and space? What if they want to engage 
in a dialogue with some tradition that, from Levine’s space, looks like ‘hentage’ 
and not Sociology proper? Is such a dialogue possible in the space of modem 
Westem Sociology without challenging the notion of Western Sociology itself? 
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But then, given the structuring—intellectual and economic—of the professions 
in the world today, how many non-Western sociologists have effective access to 
the discourses constitutive of Western sociological thought? 

My problem with the work, alongside my admuration for the vast erudition of 
the author and his imaginative intervention at this critical moment in Western 
sociology, is that he does not want to concede that his kind of erudition 1s attain- 
able only by a select few among the intellectual elites of this world. And that ıs 
precisely what enables him to narrativise the Western sociological tradition as 
the Sociological Tradition. 


Department of Sociology DULALI NAG 
University of Delhi 


KRISTEN A. Myers, CYNTHIA D. ANDERSON and BARBARA J. RISMAN, eds., Feminist 
foundations: Toward transforming sociology. Thousand Oaks: Sage 
Publications, 1998. xvi + 439 pp. Tables, notes, references, index. $46.00 
(hardback)/$26.95 (paperback). 


This book takes off from Bernard’s renowned indictment of sociology and has 
the explicitly stated aim of ‘doing something for women’ as sociologists and 
‘doing something for sociology’ as women. It is aimed not only at those strug- 
gling with academic communities to establish gender as a legitimate area of 
inquiry 1n sociology but also at those who refuse to incorporate feminist theory 
in courses ın mainstream sociology. The essays in the book are located at dif- 
ferent levels of analysis and are organised into five intellectual genres of femi- 
nist scholarship. Interestingly, the genres are organised in the order of their 
attaining some degree of recognition in mainstream sociology; a welcome break 
from the ‘stages in feminist research’ kind of approach. Each section is followed 
by reflections on the impact of these essays as experienced by practitioners in 
the discipline. 

The first section brings together three significant articles that indicated soci- 
ologists for being androcentric and elucidated the hegemony of patriarchy 1n soci- 
ology. Bernard, in the now classical essay on the history of the ASA, outlines the 
feminist challenge to sociology as the fourth revolution and further argues that the 
validity of the challenge would rest on the reactions of sociologists to the chal- 
lenge. This was the time when Ross1’s proposal for equality between the sexes 
was considered to be an ‘immodest’ one. Rossi underlines the social character of 
the differences between the sexes over the physiological, and puts forth a sharp 
critique of the acceptance of psychological ideas and conservatism 1n sociology. 
She outlines the penetration and persistence of the feminine mystique and the 
maternal myth in the academy and the labour market. Child care, education and 
residence are marked as areas that would require institutional change if the goal 
of sexual equality was to be achteved. Acker addresses the absence of women 
in stratification studies and explains it ın terms of the major assumptions in 
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stratification literature about the social position of women and suggests that 
reconceptualisations would lead to a better understanding of society. The reflec- 
tions on this genre by Bose and Wilkinson who read these essays as graduate 
students, underline as significant the fact that twenty years from Rossi’s essay, 
she was elected as the president of the organisation that she had challenged. This 
genre of the fourth revolution, thus, set the stage for the conceptual, theoretical 
and methodological debates of the future and is representative of the problems of 
the discipline and women who were being ‘allowed’ in it. 

The second genre maps the transition from gender differences to gender 
inequality. This section includes articles that seek to explain the changing rela- 
tionship between women and power (Huber), the sex differences ın the world of 
play and games (Lever) and the differences in opportunities by race and sex 
(Rosenfeld). The reflections underline how this genre went beyond the ‘masters’ 
tools’ and in doing so established the structural character of gender. The articles 
from the fourth genre (Kanter, Reskin, Acker) translate the assumptions of social 
construction of gender to institutional and policy matters in the area of work. 
The reflections by Padavic and Martin highlight the role that these articles 
played in establishing the political in the organisational. The articles in the third 
and the fourth genres address the issues in the theorisation of gender. The rela- 
tionship between sex, sex category and gender (West and Zimmerman), between 
masculinities, homosexuality and gender (Connell) are explored and the dialec- 
tical nature of gendered processes in society are highlighted by articles in the 
third genre Stacey and Thome explore the containment of feminist perspectives 
in sociology and the inclusion of gender more as a variable than as a theoretical 
category. The fifth genre 1s placed so not in the spirit of including women of colour 
and lesbians but as a genre that has posed the most formidable challenges to the 
discipline. Lesbian feminist activism reconceptualised as sustaining the radical 
feminist tradition (Taylor and Rupp) and a focus on structures over reliance on 
cultural analysis in the new scholarship on Chicana (Zinn) and alternative Black 
Feminist epistemologies (Hill Collins) have posed challenges both to feminist 
scholarship and to the discipline. 

The book brings together several articles that probe the impact of feminist 
scholarship on the discipline at the individual, interactional and institutional 
levels and is a must for students and researchers committed to the transformation 
of the discipline. The linkages between the phases in the growth and proliferation 
of the discipline, the challenges posed to it and the feminist challenge remain 
relatively unexplored. The intellectual challenges posed by the several feminist 
genres can no longer be grossly ignored. Yet this has not had too much of an 
impact on the boundaries of the discipline. The issues of interdisciplinanity, the 
nuts and bolts of curriculum development and pedagogical practices that emerge 
for the ‘outsiders within the discipline’ need some deliberation. 


University of Pune SHARMILA REGE 
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Henry S R. Kao and DurRGANAND SINHA, eds., Asian perspectives on psychology. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1997. Cross cultural research and method- 
ology serles—19. 396 pp. Tables, figures, plates, notes, references, indexes. 
Rs. 395 (hardback). 


Cultural studies of science and technology have shown that when the premises 
of established scientific disciplines are unpacked from a culture-specific perspec- 
tive, the universality of their claims to knowledge stands contested. Conversely, 
when cultural filters are used to examine the so-called indigenous systems of 
knowledge that are not rooted ın the Western or Judaeo-Chnistian tradition, the 
latter emerge as epistemologically valid and ontologically distinct systems of 
knowledge congruent with the socio-cultural milieu of their origin The volume 
under review is a major exploration of psychological systems prevalent in the 
Asian region. Its point of departure ıs a trenchant cntrque of the culture-blind 
character of mainstream experimental psychology, whose models have failed to 
address the salient problems of non-Western cultures. As one of the contributors 
to the volume points out, “There is a worldwide recognition of the limited scienti- 
fic validity and utility of existing psychological knowledge and there are demands 
for indigenisation’ (p 148). 

Following a cultural relativist approach to the study of psychological systems 
and concepts in such diverse regions as India, Japan, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Singapore and mainland China, the authors argue for an assimilative 
synthesis of different theoretical paradigms and methodologies, since ‘Westem 
and Asian perspectives do not stand in opposition to each other’ (p. 22). Asian 
perspectives provide alternative frameworks for the study of psychological 
phenomena that complement the concepts of mainstream psychology. This two- 
way exchange, it 1s averred, would enrich the development of psychological 
science as a whole. 

In the first paper Sinha and Sinha discuss some fundamental differences 
between Asian and Western perspectives on psychology. In contrast to the 
rationalist-empiricist doctrine of Western science, they highlight the important 
role of morality, social relationships and social structural variables in Eastern 
systems of cognition. These ideas frame the discussion in subsequent papers. For 
instance, in his discussion of the indigenous system of psychology in the 
Philippines, namely, Sikolohiyang Pilipino, Enriquez delineates the concept of 
kapwa, which refers to self as shared identity and not as autonomous individu- 
ality. Similarly, in another paper, Yang describes two indigenous paradigms that 
have tried to construct a model of Chinese personality from an indigenous per- 
spective, namely his own theory of Chinese social onentation and Liu Shao’s 
trait theory. 

While some contributors delineate such indigenous systems as Srkolohiyang 
Pilipino (Philippines psychology), Chinese Qigong and Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi’s transcendental meditation, other authors analyse social-psychological 
concepts like socialisation, leadership and power, justice and dispute-processing, 
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stress and coping from a cultural constructivist perspective. For instance, in his 
discussion of moral development from a Chinese perspective, Ma critiques 
L. Kohlberg’s theory of moral judgement development. He illustrates through 
empirical studies how notions of filial prety, golden mean orientation and social 
altruism, central tenets of Confucian and Taoist philosophy precede notions of 
autonomy and freedom in conceptualisations of justice among students 1n Hong 
Kong. Similarly, in her paper on distributive justice in the Indian context, 
Krishnan cites comparative empirical studies between Indian and Amencan sub- 
jects wherein the former considered need to be a more determinative criterion of 
the notion of justice than merit. 

Following Max Gluckman’s delineation of social structure in terms of simplex 
and multiplex relationships, Leung and Fan in their paper on dispute processing 
in the Asian context point out that, since multiplex relationships are more preva- 
lent in Asian societies, preferred modes of dispute-processing are negotiation, 
mediation and compromise, rather than adjudication, arbitration and other 
inquisitorial procedures of conflict resolution. On the other hand, due to the exist- 
ence of strong inter-group boundaries in these societies, confrontation is more 
likely to ensue between 1n- and out-group members. In this context satyagraha 
as a mode of conflict resolution in the Indian context and maniwabushi (appeal 
to conscience) in Japan are discussed, and the need for systematic research in 
these localised dispute-processing strategies 1s underscored. 

In his paper on Indian perspectives on leadership and power in organisations, 
Sinha points out that the democratic participative leader ts not necessanly the most 
effective. Ciung empincal studies, he shows that the autocratic leader may be 
neither inefficient nor disliked in a cultural context in which the paradigm of the 
benevolent family patnarch prevails The author claims that in certain organisa- 
tions work quality was found to be higher and absenteeism lower under autocratic 
leaders in comparison to a matched sample of organisations under democratic 
leaders. 

The discussion of Western and other systems of psychology 1s framed within 
dichotomous conceptions of social structure. Western societies are characterised 
as individualistic and democratic, while Asian cultures are uniformly defined 
as collectivistic, group-oriented and authoritanan In his paper entitled ‘Asian 
collectivism’ Kim goes as far as to say that society 1s viewed ın the Asian region 
as an extension of the family unıt. It is argued that generalised familial experiences 
and relational habits are extended as an organisational prototype to other groups 
so that the latter are also regarded as quasi-famulial by cultural actors. However, 
these simplistic characterisations fail to capture the dialectical and complex social 
processes at work in both Asia and the West under the impact of globalisation. 

Thematically, the volume lacks coherence at times, because the linkages 
between the different sections, and even between individual papers, are some- 
times tenuous. For instance, although Jing and Wan, and Saraswathi and Pai 
examine socialisation patterns in contemporary Chinese and Indian cultural con- 
texts In successive papers, their discussion does not permit a valid comparison. 
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Similarly, the reasons for including Hoosain’s general exposition on language 
and thought and Paranjpe and Bhatt’s paper on emotion from an aesthetic perspec- 
tive im One section are not at all clear. Nonetheless, despite some organisational 
drawbacks, this volume 1s a valuable contribution to the rapidly expanding field of 
ethnopsychology in the contemporary world. 


University of Delhi RENU ADDLAKHA 


RayMonp L.M. Lee and Susan E ACKERMAN, Sacred tensions: Modernity and 
religious transformation in Malaysia. Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1997. xi+ 172 pp. Notes, bibliography, index. (Hardback). 


Lee and Ackerman’s book ıs a specialised study of the transformations faced by the 
religious traditions of Islam, Hinduism, Chnistianity and Buddhism in Malaysia. 

Their main focus 1s on the process of religious revivalism in a society that is 
modernising, and 1s secular and rational. New religious movements and specif- 
ically chansmatic leadership have made a place for themselves in modem 
Malaysia. The authors discuss the role of the state in enabling the religious 
pluralism witnessed. They also examine the role of the middle class and ‘the 
marketability of chansma’. The latter's success is attributed to the fact that such 
leadership provides an alternative to the chaos created by the fast pace of change 
that Malaysia is undergoing. It provides a new set of ‘values in contrast to the 
perceived meaninglessness of a technologised social world’ (p. 12). 

The book has seven chapters that very succinctly outline the contemporary 
context of modemity and the ambiguities created by religious revitalisation; the 
histoncal creation of the present social mileu with religious and ethnic diver- 
sity; the Islamic tradition and role of the state (Chapter 3); Buddhist revitalisa- 
tion (Chapter 4); Hinduism, Tamil migrants and resurgence of identity through 
charismatic gurus (Chapter 5); and Christianity and its spread (Chapter 6). 

The final chapter examines the survival of religion in the face of modemity 
and the rise of ‘new gods’ and ‘new values’ in an increasingly secular world, 
where the new movements take one on a path to cultural rediscovery. 

A must-read for those interested in religious movements and/or specialising 
in Malaysian society. 


Janki Devi Memorial College VANDANA MADAN 
University of Dethi 


CHRISTOPHER PINNEY, Camera Indica: The social life of Indian photographs. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press/London: Reaktion Books, 1997. 240 
pp. Plates, references, glossary, index. 


There are very few sociologists or anthropologists of South Asia who have taken 
‘visuality’ at all seriously, but Chris Pinney is one of them. Camera Indica seeks 
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to look at photography’s impact on the everyday life of society at three ‘moments’, 
or should one say, in three ‘modes’, each of which forms the subject of a single 
chapter of the book. 

The first moment is dunng the colonial penod, soon after the invention of 
photography in 1840. By virtue of its claim to superior indexicality, photography 
provided yet another technique for knowledge of and control over the subject 
population, linking governmentality with the emerging science of anthropology, 
as well as furbishing phrenology, physiognomy, cnminology and forensics. Its 
mode was dual. On the one hand was a curatonal ‘salvage’ paradigm, apphed 
in respect to fragile tribal communities, an ‘aesthetics of pnmitivism’ which some- 
times required its subjects to return to nakedness in the cause of ethnographic 
accuracy! (pp. 45-46). On the other hand was what Pinney terms a ‘detective’ 
paradigm, applied to caste society. As in the eight-album The People of India 
(1868-75), this involved recording and classifying physical types as a means 
to identifying social categories that would be more or less loyal to the Crown. 
Individuality was thus erased in the search for generic attnbutes. Alongside, and in 
a different idiom, were the ‘private’, non-official photographs of British sojourn- 
ers: individual and family portraits and records of special occasions; scenes of 
daily activity (including the ‘native’ members of the colonial household); and, as 
in the postcard photographs that circulated widely at the end of the 19th century, 
souvenirs of the ‘real’ India, whether rendered exotically as ‘other’ or in the 
familiar idiom of European pastoralism. 

The theme of dominaton and control through the new technology of photo- 
graphy now more or less fades out of the reckoning. The next story is of the 
appropriation and transformation of photographic practice in the hands of 
Indians, initially (as in the case of Lala Deen Dayal) an elite class working for 
British and elite Indian patrons. Here, Pinney charts two distinctive features of 
Indian practice as a setting for his subsequent discussion of the contemporary 
scene. The first 1s the practice of the heavy overpainting of photographic prints. 
Using Appadurai and Breckenridge’s useful concept of ‘inter-oculanty’, Pinney 
locates this in the histoncal context of simultaneous developments in photo- 
graphy, theatre, cinema and popular print production (chromolithography). The 
career of the pionéer of Indian cinema, D.G. Phalke, is instructive here. The 
second trend is the deployment of photographic portraiture to indicate the inner 
or moral qualities of exceptional subjects. Pinney’s chief example, from the 
by-lanes of history, is theosophist G.S. Arundale’s establishment of a portrait 
gallery in Indore, a ‘hybrid’ project which, ultimately unsuccessfully, “sought to 
collapse local practices of image use with Palmerston’s high Victorian notion of 
moral portraiture’ (p. 106). 

In the longest chapter of the book, ‘Chambers of dreams’, Pinney tums to con- 
temporary practices in the ‘field’—to the photostudios of the small industrial town 
of Nagda in Madhya Pradesh, and to the role of photographic (and other) images 
in the lives of villagers in nearby Bhatisuda. In these settings the aspiration 
is not for mimetic accuracy. as ın colonial photography, but for staging social 
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relationships. recording life-cycle transitions and ritual events, capturing the 
power of the image for blessing and protection, creating an object of reverence, 
or—availing of studio costumes, backdrops and props—of entering other persona 
and travelling to fantasy locations. The styles and techniques of the production of 
wedding albums and memorial photographs are lyrically recounted here. 

The guessing game towards the end of the book 1s how Pinney is going to 
bring his three stones and their wealth of detail together. One link lies in the pos- 
sibilities and constraints of photographic techniques. Another is the set of ms- 
torical coincidences (such as the biographies of Deen Dayal and Arundale) that 
shift the centre of gravity away from the metropoles of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, to Madhya Pradesh. A third 1s the idea of inter-oculanty, which Pinney 
exploits to advantage. Maybe this is not quite enough to tell a coherent story, if 
coherency 1s what 1s required. 

But meanwhile, in its separate parts, this book 1s a pleasure to read and, obvi- 
ously, a pleasure to look at. Pinney himself participates in the project of which 
he writes both through the complex ‘biographies’ of photographs he had taken 
in the field and presented to informants, and in a number of the photographs 
reproduced. There is Pinney ın turban receiving the portrait of a martyred union 
leader, Pinney in a shadowy ‘art photo’ after the manner of 1950s film-stars, 
Pinney (much alive) in a painted memorial photograph, and Pinney in full colour 
against a Kashmir backdrop. What 1s not there, alas, is the photographic evi- 
dence of his marnage with cinestar Madhun Dixit, which magically materialised 
on the streets of Chandni Chowk, Delhi! 


Institute of Economic Growth PATRICIA UBERO] 
Delhi 


Stuart Haut and PauL pu Gay, eds., Questions of cultural identity. London: 
Sage Publications, 1996. vui + 198 pp. Notes, index. £35 (hardback), 
£12.95 (paperback). 


An outcome of a senes of seminars organised by the Sociology Research Group 
at the Open University in 1993-94, this book 1s a stimulating collection of mult- 
disciplinary essays on different aspects of identity. Most contnbutors see identity 
as a process rather than a thing, as ‘becoming’ not ‘being’. Since few essays are 
based on micro-research and concrete issues, the value of the book lies in its con- 
tributions to the theoretical and methodologtcal debate over questions of :dentity. 
Grven that its title emphasises the linkages between them, the volume lacks a 
focused attempt to theorise the concept of ‘culture’ and 1ts bearing on ‘identity’. 

Stuart Hall's introductory essay tries to account for the surge of literature on 
the issue of ‘identity’ ın the last two decades. Despite the plethora of debates and 
discussions on the concept of ‘identity’, Hall still insists on the need for further 
engagement with the concept for two reasons: first, the distinctiveness of the dis- 
constructive approach to which the concept of identity has been subjected; and 
second, the ‘irreducibility’ of the concept of identity with respect to questions of 
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‘agency’ and ‘politics’ Hall views the concept of identity as the point of ‘suture’ 
between the discourses and practices which hail people into place as the social 
subjects of particular discourses (i.e., interpellation), and the processes which 
produce subyectivities and construct individual subjects. ‘Identity’ operates both 
at the rudimentary levels of psychic drives as well as at the level of discursive 
formations and practices which constitute the social arena. Examining some 
high-profile thinkers, Hall concludes that the theorisation of identity is likely to 
be advanced ‘when both the necessity and “impossibility” of identities and the 
suturing of the psychic and the discursive in their constitution, are fully and 
unambiguously acknowledged’. Hall’s essay 1s a highly enriching theoretical 
discussion on the question of identity, individual and subjectivity, focusing primar- 
ily on Freud, Lacan, Althusser and Foucault Nikolas Rose also emphasises that the 
issues of ‘self’ and ‘identity’ need to be studied genealogically. Dnfting away from 
various other academic approaches (History, Culture, Literature, Anthropology, 
Philosophy, Psychology), he contends that his genealogical study is not a history 
of ideas or the self, but rather df mundane everyday practices, tactics, thoughts 
and presuppositions that shape the conduct of human beings ın particular sites 
and practices. It is these two authors who held my attention, being more clearly 
discourse-oriented than the other contnbutors. 

Zygmunt Bauman provides a vanedly metaphorical narrative of the problems 
of modern and postmodern identity. He 1s keen at every tum to stress the distur- 
bing features and the divisive and restrictive implications of postmodern lifestyles. 
Noticing that the commitment-avoidance and disengagement espoused by all four 
postmodern lifestyles (viz., the stroller, the vagabond, the tourist and the player) 
has boomerang effects on popular moral and political attitudes, he recalls Hall’s 
notion of citizenship where people who have freed themselves from the fetters of 
traditionalist modes of thinking and living can still choose to bear responsibility 
for others in a free and open way. But he laments that, unfortunately, we do not 
have such a notion of citizenship. 

Marilyn Strathern has an interesting exposition on the family and kinship 
patterns in the modern technological age. She shows how developments ın repro- 
ductive technologies and medical science have augmented and made explicit the 
possibility of choosing one’s family and identity. She says that new technologies 
have brought about a cultural enablement of a kind by helping us to dissolve 
certain disabilities, to open up new choices, and to facilitate the creation of new 
identities. Thus, she brings into focus the enabling effects of modern reproduct- 
ive technologies. 

Homi Bhabha pleads for a notion of ‘hybrid’ culture discarding a self-contained, 
uncontaminated view of culture in a single country. In addition, he calls into ques- 
tion Charles Taylor’s view of culture measured on the basis of number, spatiality 
and temporality that denies the worthiness of partial/minority cultures that occupy 
historically and temporally disjunct positions within the nation-state. 

Kevin Robins makes a plea for cultural reciprocity and exchange of cultural 
experiences. He casts doubt upon the way cultures of the West (here Europe) and 
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the East (Turkey) have been depicted as modern-enlightened and premodern- 
benightened respectively By giving a historical account of the formation of 
Turkish identity, he argues that the West cannot be closed to the realities of the 
Orient while demanding openness from the latter. 

Lawrence Grossberg interrogates the theoretical underpinnings and practical 
consequences of the studies of ‘identity’ and ‘difference’ that have been under- 
taken under the sub-genre of cultural studies. He maintains that various theories 
often used ın cultural studies to address the problems of ‘identity’ and ‘dif- 
ference’ are inappropriate to mobilise different fractions of the population with 
different relations to the power structure into the struggle for change. Hence, he 
attempts to expound his notion of ‘identity’ as ‘belonging without identity’, not 
fixed to any structure of membership. He cites the example of the identity of the 
people gathered in Tiananmen Square, or popular mobilisation for civil rights 
movements. Although such a notion of identity—as free-floating, not tied to a 
fixed structure of membership—would be worth struggling for, he does not 
explain how to do so in an age of increasing religious and ethnic movements. 

Simon Frith approaches the relationship between music and identity in a 
different way. Drawing upon Marx, he focuses on how a particular piece of 
music produces people rather than reflecting them. He asserts that if music 1s a 
metaphor for identity, then the self is always an imagined self, and it can be con- 
ceived as a particular organisation of social, physical and material forces. 

Paul du Gay focuses on how the new cultures (changing norms, attitudes, 
techniques, values) of organisation have major implications for the identity of 
individuals within an enterprise. He states that the contemporary organisation 
culture confers ontological prionty on a particular category of person, the ‘entre- 
preneur’, while making ıt a dominant type. Du Gay however warns against its 
uncritical and unnecessary celebration. 

James Donald makes an unusual plea for the ‘substancelessness’ of citizen- 
ship. Such a notion of citizenship ıs fraught with various problems most of 
which are discussed ın the liberal-communitarian debate over citizenship. To my 
mind, the real issue 1s how to resolve the problem posed by the many notions of 
the “good? (the substantive principle) involved in defining citizenship, rather than 
insisting on a purely substanceless citizenship. l 


Jawaharlal Nehru University DEBASIS GIRI 
New Delhi 


ARTHUR ASA BERGER, ed., The postmodern presence: Readings on postmodernism 
in American culture and society. Walnut Creek: Alta Mira Press, 1998. 319 
pp. Figures, plates, notes, references, bibliography. $49.00 (hardback) 
$24 95 (paperback). 


This book with twenty articles and an introduction deals with the way post- 
modernism has influenced and shaped various dimensions of American culture 
and society. A wide range of cultural and social aspects of Amenican life are 
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covered in the book. Restaurants and malls, baseball, Bonaventura Hotel, 
contemporary museums, fashion, jokes, The X-Files, and MT'V—are all explored 
as postmodern virtualities. We also find explorations into higher education, 
being analog and teledildonics in the postmodern era of American society. 

The influence of Lyotard and Baudrillard can be felt while going through the 
volume. Useful insights have been provided into postmodernism as a theory and 
virtuality. The breakdown of grand narratives, the rise of communication tech- 
nologies and that of consumerism have been identified as the crucial aspects of 
postmodernism. In Amenca, postmodern culture has exhibited increasing hetero- 
geneity, increasing globalisation, increased pace of change, blurring of distinc- 
tions and intertextuality. 

The book is concluded with an excerpt from Baudnillard’s book America. The 
USA ıs described as a case of hyperreality which appears to have become a 
Disneyland. The distinction between the model and the real has not only blurred, 
but the former has also replaced the latter. In the modern situation we had an 
explosion of expanding production and class distinctions. In the postmodern 
condition there is an implosion of the collapse of boundaries.s 

Contrary to most postmodernist writings the book is highly readable. The edi- 
tor has provided a very useful abstract of each article. The book is recommended 
to all those who are interested in the culture and society of the USA. 


Guru Nanak Dey University PARAMJIT S. JUDGE 
Amritsar 


Betu Roy, Some trouble with cows: Making sense of social conflict. New Delhi: 
Vistaar Publications, 1996. xviii + 231 pp. Maps, notes, appendices, biblio- 
graphy, index. Rs. 325 (hardback). 


This book is a remarkable account of an event recreated about thirty years later 
from the subject positions of those who lived through it. It 1s crafted from the 
recall of individuals who dwelled upon the trajectory of an everyday dispute that 
culminated in a riot. The riot occurred in a Bangladeshi village, and the reader 
may already have gauged that the religious identity of the teller—Muslim or 
Hindu—was uppermost in the recounting of the tale. 

In the Introduction, Roy puts across her concer succinctly: how and why do 
‘some groups of people define others as Others’? From this perspective, the 
selective aspects of experiencing and remembenng afford glimpses into the 
continuing significance of the Mustim and the Hindu as Self and Other. 

In the first half of the book, the author takes the reader through five chapters 
that delineate the storyline of this riot. A Mushm’s untethered cow ate a Hindu 
farmer’s crop. The Hindu captured his cows and the Muslim retorted by asking 
whether he wished to eat them. This provoked the wrath of the Hindus. Before 
long, thousands of Hindus and Muslims lined up im the village ready for battle. 

Simultaneously, the police were tipped off. The law-and-order officials arrived 
and opened fire. killing two Muslims and two Hindus. Those who had triggered 
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the quarre] were fined and both sides, Muslims and Hindus, were ordered to live 
in peace, but not before the villagers had fed the officials for eighteen days. After 
the event a few affected villagers migrated from the village 

The second part of the book, again ın five chapters, sets about making sense 
of the story. Religious ideas, Roy argues, are embodied and vested in the psyche 
(as well as in dress, food and ritual practices) and internalised as ‘self-evident 
truths’. Such ideas underlie ‘internal talk’ even in peace-time and engage with 
questions of the relative power of Muslims or Hindus to influence the course of 
everyday transactions. The state, in this view, 1s not perceived as a neutral arbiter 
but as furthering the interests of one or the other community. Roy concludes that 
the riot in Panipur was not inevitable, although it did allow villagers to draw 
upon the Muslim sympathies of those representing the state of Bangladesh. 
Women and children would have preferred to eschew armed violence but their 
pleas fell on deaf ears. 

While dealing with the subject of conflict, Roy takes stock of three theoretical 
positions. She regards both the Freudian argument (that conflict emanates from 
man’s aggressive Nature) and the Marxist position (that people fail to appreciate 
their interests) as inadequate since they reduce men to either ‘beasts or dupes’. 
The Subaltemists ın her characterisation ‘tend to view matters from a perspective 
other than that of the actors’ (p. 131). She seeks to define a fourth position that 
recognises the power of noting to reshape the relations of Muslims and Hindus ın 
the now-Muslim state of Bangladesh. that is where she locates their agency. 

The book speaks within a particular genre and some of its limitations, it 
seems to me, are the limitations of the genre itself. From within the perspective 
of wnting that privileges subjective accounts, the perspectives of the victims’ 
families go unmentioned in this telling simply because they were not tracked 
down. Their voices are, nevertheless, cntical to the storyline of the not Here 
there seems to be a collusive silence of the teller and the listener. The dramatis 
personae are perforce those available to recount the story in the village and the 
killed ın this mot were outsiders. It may not be too unreasonable to suppose that 
the disabling aspects of a violent riot would have come to the fore in their 
narration. While we recognise that armed conflict 1s a human predicament or 
even its masculine construction, Roy’s view that it is functional and transforma- 
tive seems unduly optimistic. 

In the second part of the book, Roy addresses the theories of conflict but over- 
simplifies the positions of Freud and Marx. I believe, however, that perspectives 
that draw on such work could still be useful for the understanding of conflict. 
For instance, the argument that assumptions about the Self and the Other are 
formed simultaneously and in late childhood could buttress her emphasis on 
the internalisation of beliefs that take the shape of self-evident truths. The 
Subalternists, again, allow for multiple orientations within their contributions 
and some of their efforts are remarkably akin to hers. 

Beyond the particular narrative of a riot, however, the story of cows and pigs, 
mosques and temples, Muslims and Hindus recurs too often and at too many 
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‘Village Voices 


Forty Years of 
Rural Transformation in South India 


T. SCARLETT EPSTEIN « A.P. SURYANARAYANA « T. THIMMEGOWDA 





This book sets out in detail, and in a very engaging manner, the 
thrills as well as the difficulties involved in living in and at the same 
time studying rural societies. T. Scarlett Epstein, an expatriate scholar, 
was assisted by A.P. Suryanarayana when she conducted her first 
field research in two villages of south India between 1954 and 
1956. The two studied the villages for the second time in 1970, and 
in 1996-97 they were joined by T. Thimmegowda—an exceptional 
researcher from one of these villages—for-this re-study. This is the 
unique and absorbing account of forty years of rural transformation— 
educational, agricultural, economic, socio-political—emerging 
through the different personalities and experiences of both the 
researchers and the informants as also their interactions. The result 
is a rare insight into the process of rural transformation and its asso- 
ciated problems, highlighting the importance of culturally sensitive 
development strategies. 





‘The present volume...not only provides enough empirical data for the 
serious researcher and the policy-maker, but is also interesting and 
humorous enough to be enjoyed by any lay person on a rainy afternoon...’ 

The Hindu 
‘Village Voices...enables a critical reflection on the nature of the social 
science of village studies, rural sociology and development research .... 
[It] is also a potent reflection of the shifts in the way knowledge is produced 


and for whom it is produced in contemporary development studies.’ 
The Australian Journal of Antbropology 
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The government, the jati and the 
individual: Rights, discipline 

and control in the Pune Kotwal 
Papers, 1766—94 


N.K. Wagle 


This article is based on the Pune Kotwal’s papers from 1766 to 1794. The cases cited here 
indicate the interaction of the level of authority in local and urban Indian society, and the 
fluid response of authority to the needs and requirements of the society. The individual, the 
jati and the government formed a dialogue on the working of social norms and sensibility 
within Indian society. Their response to one another at any giver time reflected the inter- 
play between rights, duties, obligations and authority that had evolved within the indige- 
nous society in Maharashtra by the early 19th century, prior to the intervention of the 
British The article also suggests the all-pervasive nature of the government in controlling 
the affairs of the jfitus and individuals, notwithstanding their social status. 


The role of government within 18th century Maharashtrian society 
was manifold and complex. Hiroshi Fukazava has analysed the Maratha 
government’s control and authority over the jätis (castes) in 18th century 
Maharashtra (Fukazava 1991: 199-244). According to Fukazava, 
although the jdtis regulated the behaviour of their members, the govern- 
ment could override their decisions. The new data from the Kotwal 
Papers supports Fukazava’s general findings about the interventionist 
control of the government over the jatis. The Maratha government’s 
relationship and obligation vis-à-vis the jati, as will be shown in this 
article, were intricate and interdependent, as the government did not 
just uphold Hindu Sdstric norms in handling jati relationships, as 
Fukazava suggests, but in fact endorsed the jatis’ own dictates con- 
cerning purity and pollution by punishing those individuals who 
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flouted them. That is to say, the government enforced norms which the 
individual jatis wanted sustained. Hiroyuki Kotani, in his recent and 
important study (Kotani 1999: 237-71), has analysed the authority of 
the state in maintaining the Maratha social order through the power of 
compulsion. However, Kotani observes from the sources available to 
him that the Maratha government occasionally intervened in a caste 
procedure of ostracism and re-entry of its members, and that this pro- 
cedure was limited to the cases of Brahmans and high government offi- 
cials. My article clearly indicates the all-pervasive nature of the 
government in controlling the affairs of the jdtis and individuals, 
notwithstanding their social status. It must be said that both Fukazava 
and Kotani were not informed by the rich data which can be abstracted 
from the Kotwal’s Papers. Therefore, it seems that the dynamics of the 
interaction between the individual, the jdti and the government have 
been left unexplored by them. Aside from Fukazava’s and Kotani’s 
studies, there has been no other attempt to examine pre-British 
jati-individual-—state interactions in 18th century Maharashtra either in 
Marathi or in English works (Bhave 1977; Desai 1980; Gokhale 1988; 
Gune 1953). 

The Kotwal Papers trom 1766 to 1794, in Maharashtra State Archives, 
Pune, are a monthly inventory of monies gathered by the Kotwal’s office 
as fines, fees and dues owed to the government. The Papers provide 
summary explanations from the Kotwal’s clerks for the cash received as 
part of inventory, including accounts of the activities of individuals that 
resulted in the collection of gunhegdri (fine) or nazar, harki (apprecia- 
tion money, present); and the total cash deposited with the treasury, 
after the deduction of expenses from the use of informants and clerical 
charges. The law and social norms administered and regulated by 
the Pune Kotwal (government) were indigenous to Maharashtra. The 
authority of the Pune Kotwal was unaffected by the incursion of 
the British into western India in the 18th century, up to the conquest of 
the Pesava’s territory in 1818. The government fulfilled the primary 
function of arbitrator of societal norms and ritual codes of the jdtis, and 
protector and enforcer of public morality. It acted as the consensus 
builder at every level within the society, and used the panoply of powers 
available to it to adjudge the fault and wrongdoing of individuals within 
a caste society, distinct from adjudging the guilt or innocence of indi- 
viduals within a Western adversarial system of law. The Kotwal was 
the chief representative and symbol of government authority within 
Pune city, and his powers included the use of the system of policing, 
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fines and informants in facilitation of its social role. The Kotwal’s 
officers and police force, in addition to their responsibility of pro- 
tecting the citizens from crime, enforced government regulations and 
were engaged in surveillance, closely watching over the activities of the 
citizens of Pune for any infractions of moral and societal codes, as then 
understood. 

Pune in the 18th century was a tightly regulated city, with a curfew 
imposed from near midnight to dawn. The cannons were fired at eleven 
at night in anticipation of curfew, alerting everyone to be inside their 
homes. The Kotwal’s police would then start their ward patrols. 
Anyone found walking the streets was detained, interrogated, and con- 
fined to jail if deemed necessary. Usually, persons caught in violation 
of curfew were let off with fines. At dawn (5 a.m.), curfew was lifted 
at the sound of the cannons, and the people of Pune began their daily 
chores. The government curfew was instituted on the one hand to keep 
unruly elements and strangers in check. On the other hand, it was put 
to use to control and discipline individuals living within the precincts 
of the city. The Kotwal’s exercise of power over groups and individuals 
was facilitated by the presence of the PeSava’s central government 
offices in the city. Even the Kotwal had to be careful not to exceed 
his authority. as his performance could be reviewed by the central 
administrative officers, the PeSava’s deputies and ranking officers of 
the State. Ghasiram Kotwal. who held the office from 1782 to 1791, 
was sentenced to death for exceeding his authority, because of an inci- 
dent that led to the death of Brahmans in the prison cell (Sardesai 
1968: 257-60). 

The Kotwal’s cases examined in this article indicate that indivi- 
duals may: (a) abide by the jdti’s (caste) decision; (b) approach the 
jati for arbitration; or (c) override the dictates of the jatis and then 
approach government to seek redress. The government may: (a) counter- 
mand the jdri’s rulings to protect the rights of the individuals; (b) sus- 
tain the discipline imposed by the jätis on individuals; (c) penalise the 
jatis for not consulting it and taking its permission; or (d) discipline 
the individuals, without reference to the jātis, for violating moral 
and social codes. The jatis may (a) support individuals in difficulties; 
(b) control the behaviour of individuals and, if needed, seek govern- 
ment help; or (c) abide by the government. Although these categories 
are overlapping, they help understand the tripartite relationships 
among the jdti, the individual and the government in 18th century 
Maharashtrian society. 
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I 
The government as the final arbitrator 
of disputes within the jati 


The Pune government exercised its right to be the supreme arbitrator of 
the law, notwithstanding the jurisdiction and control of the jatis over 
their charges. In this context, cases of the government countermanding 
the rulings of the jätis are many. Investigation of such cases lends to see- 
ing the role of government as protecting the rights of the individuals 
vis-a-vis the jätis’ controls and strictures. However, the primary con- 
sideration of government appears to have been the control and discipline 
of individuals and ja@tis in the multi-jdti society of Pune city. The govern- 
ment intervened either to enforce discipline over the jatis or redress the 
grievances of individuals who felt that the ja@ti members had wronged 
them. For example, Devi Sutar Pardesi was ostracised by his jdtvalds 
(members of his jdti). Devi did not seek help from his jäti for the redress 
of his grievance, but instead appealed to the government. The govern- 
ment’s deliberation proved that Devi was right and the persons who had 
ostracised him had to pay the gunhegari (fine) to the government (PAP 
567, 28-9-72).' In another case, two Simpi women were ostracised, and 
were subsequently reinstated into the Simpi jati by government after an 
investigation. The jai, it appears, had no option but to acquiesce in the 
government’s directives. There was a general outcry in the locality 
(jandpavdd jahdla) when Subhana Khodka of Budhvar Peth committed 
suicide in the middle of the night by hanging himself, it was rumoured, 
on account of his wives’ infidelities. The wives were ostracised by the 
jati, and were brought before the Cdvdi (subdivision police authority) 
and placed under arrest for alleged acts of sexual misdemeanour, pre- 
sumably the cause of suicide of their husband. The investigation could 
not prove that Subhana had committed suicide as a result of the wives’ 
wrongful actions or fault (dosa). There was no evidence that the wives 
had ever engaged in badamai (badkarma, sexual misdemeanour, in this 
case, adultery). The case was subsequently referred to VedaSdstrasam- 
panna RAjasri RamSastribaba (the central government chief law officer), 
who pronounced, in the absence of evidence that linked the wives to the 


! The Kotwal Papers from 1766 to 1794 are housed in the Maharashtra State Archives, 
Pune section, Print Ajmds Pune (PAP), Ruma! numbers 567~75. The PAP documents are 
in Marathi, Modi script The documents use the Muslim ‘san’ era, year, month and date for 
each entry which, in this article, are given with English calendar dates. - 
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suicide, that the wives could not be blamed. Ramsastri ruled that they 
should be readmitted to the jd ti after undergoing a purification ritual and 
that the government should collect the nazar (appreciation money, pre- 
sent) from them, based on their ability to pay. The wives, Sai and 
Yamuni, were given a letter of assurance (abhaya citthya) that the jati 
would readmit them (PAP 570, 9-4-78). 

In another case, the wife of Dhondji committed suicide by taking 
opium, as a result of being battered by her husband. Dhondji was 
ostracised by the jdti. The government investigated the case and inter- 
vened on behalf of Dhondji, and made the jati readmit him. The govern- 
ment also gave a written assurance to Dhondjf that he would continue to 
remain a part of the jdti (PAP 567, 17-2-71). In another case, the 20- 
year-old wife of Janoji Mali Mankar abandoned him without a formal 
separation, and his jati members consequently would not allow him to 
eat with them, as a visible expression of his ostracism from the /afi. 
Janoji came to the Cautrd (the Kotwal’s headquarters) and petitioned to 
be accepted back into his jdti. Upon deliberation it was found that as his 
wife was missing, a formal separation could be arranged by a ‘ritual 
prescribed for the Sidra class’ (ghatasphota Sadra ritine). Upon -tbe 
issuing of a licence by government, Jost Kasbekar (the government- 
appointed Brahman licensed to perform this act) purified (Suddha keld) 
Janoji and subsequently Janoji was readmitted to the jdti. The govern- 
ment nazar (appreciation due) was valued at the small amount of Rs. 2 
(PAP 571, 14-8-81). 

In another example, the Kalavatins (entertainers) Gauri Maini and 
Maina Kalavatin Baglevali had a dispute over a lover (yar). They were 
both ostracised by their jati. At the disputants’ request, the government 
allowed the jati to take them back (daft ghyadvayds parvdng? ditht). 
Twenty rupees were collected as nazar from the parties by the Kotwal’s 
office (PAP 568, 6-6-72). In another case, a plea to the government for 
clemency worked in favour of the individual. Udho Kumbhar’s sister-in- 
law committed badkarma (an act of sexual misdemeanour) with Hakimji 
Musalman, and was excommunicated by the jati. The jdti also accused 
her brother-in-law of doing badkarma with her, and subsequently 
ostracised him. The Kotwal’s police received this information, and the 
brother-in-law was apprehended for engaging in an act of badkarma. 
When interrogated, he gave a statement in writing: ‘It is true that I did 
badkarma with her, but only once. The jati should forgive my offence and 
receive me back.’ The government made the jati reaccept him, upon pay- 
ment of his gunhegdri (fine) to the government (PAP 570, 19-3-79). 
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The government’s authority over the jati is also evident in the following 
examples. The Burūd jati came to know (vartaman jatis kaldle) that 
Atmaram Buriid of Pune had gone to Talegav and had committed 
badkarma with Nami, the wife of Abaji Burūd. The jati convened its 
pañcāyat (arbitration body) to adjudicate the issue and it requested gun- 
hegari from both parties (tydj variin Jafict pañcāyat hoi lagh ani gun- 
hegari magi lagle). The Cavdi (police station) came to know of this 
event and the entire jati was summoned to the Cavdi. The deliberation 
which took place before the Cdvdi established the offence of the bad- 
karma (he vartaman Cavdis kalale tydjvarun jati sudha bolāūn ānūn 
mands anita badkarma kele he khare). The government fined both parties. 
The right of the jati to adjudicate infractions of its rules was accepted. 
At the same time, the government maintained the right to exercise its 
power and discipline over the jati in regard to badkarma offences (PAP 
569, 13-3-77). In another case, Dharamdas Teli of Ravivar Peth had a 
dispute (kajiyd) with his jazi. Choosing not to inform the Cavd7, he came 
to an understanding with his jati. He was fined Rs. 5 for not informing 
the government (PAP 568, 16-4-73), 

The last case in this category deals with the government’s regulation 
of jati professions. Jivan Carakhvala Tambat (coppersmith specialising 
in grinding copper utensils) of Sukravar Peth had become old and, as he 
did not have a son to carry on his profession, he employed his 20-year- 
old slave (gulām) as an apprentice for ei ghteen months. The jati objected 
to a slave being taught the skills of the metalsmith craft. The jati secured 
a document from the old man in which he agreed that he would not 
employ a slave to do his work and run his shop. The document was 
Shown to the Cautrd for ratification. However, the government deliber- 
ated on the issue and reasoned that, 


although it is the custom of the jati that no slave can be inducted to 
learn the craft, the old man Jivan must maintain himself [Juan 
Carakhvala Tambat mhatara, pot bharle pahije]. The slave should 
carry on with the rest of the management of the shop, but he should 
not be taught to turn the grinding wheel [carki dharii naye} necessary 
to make a copper kasddi [a special vase] and a lott [water pot]. 


Jivan was given a warning not to teach the craft to Slaves. Consequently, 
it may be said that the government sustained the jati’s main argument 
that the old man should not teach the craft to a slave. At the same time, 
it sought to reasonably safeguard the livelihood of an individual, even if 
that meant going against the wishes of the jati (PAP 577, 3-6-94). 
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Il 
The government as sustainer of individuals’ 
rights vis-a-vis the jatis 


The government was called upon to redress the loss of face and honour 
of an individual of a jäti who suffered indignities at the hands of his jati 
members. For example, the wife of Dayaram Kumbhar went to Lali 
Kumbhar’s house where the ghugryd (special boiled grain given at the 
time of the birth of a male child) was being distributed. Lalu Kumbhar’s 
wife served the ghugryd to all the women assembled there, but did not 
give the ghugryd to Dayaram Kumbhar’s wife. Dayaram lodged a com- 
plaint with the police. Upon investigation it was determined that by not 
distributing the ghugryd to Dayaram’s wife along with the other women, 
Lalii’s wife had ‘insulted her in the jdti [jatit apmdn kela}; Lalu had to 
pay a fine to the government (PAP 569, 17-7-76). In another case, Gokul 
Pandya of Juna Kot gave a dinner for his jdti (jätice jevan jahdle) in his 
garden, but he did not invite Lal Pandya. Lal lodged a complaint with the 
government. Gokul Pandya was summoned to the Cavdt, and there was 
an investigation of the case (mandt die). Goku! Pandya maintained that 
Lal Pandya had been ostracised by the jdti, and he consequently felt jus- 
tified in excluding him from his function. The government investigation 
revealed that Lal had not been ostracised by the jdti (jati baher nāhī) 
Gokul Pandya was adjudged to have been in the wrong (khotd) and was 
ordered to pay the gunhegdri) (fine) (PAP 569, 6-5-78). 

An individual member of a sari who felt insulted could complain to 
the government and not to his jdri. Hari Gujrathi Brahman of Sadasiv 
Peth gave a dinner to his jdti and invited five to ten Gujrathi Brahmans. 
While setting up the plates (patre mdndte sumat) they quarrelled, appar- 
ently without any cause, and left the place without eating the dinner. 
Moreover, they lodged a complaint with the Caurrd. The investigation 
proved that Hari was in the right and those who had lodged the com- 
plaint were in the wrong. The latter were fined gunhegdri of Rs. 6. The 
government in this case upheld the individual's action taken against the 
group (PAP 569, 29-8-76). The head of the jati could also complain to 
government. Subhand, the son of Dulbaji, headman of Citrakathe 
(artists) jati, told the government that his jt: members were not allow- 
ing him to run his headship of the ġiti. The government issued a command- 
document (tdkid patra) ordering the jati of Citrakathe to allow Subhana 
to run his headship unimpeded (PAP 567, 4-6-69 to 19-8-69). By contrast, 
the government also exercised authority over the headman, and could 
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order a headman to readmit ostracised individuals into the jati. For 
example, Najū Kumbhar (potter) and four other Kumbhirs had refused to 
recognise the headship of Kharagsing, and wrote a document to that 
effect. Consequently, they were excluded from the jati. Kharagsing was 
summoned before the government, and he was made to agree to the 
readmission of Najii and the four Kumbhars into the jati (PAP 567, 4-6- 
69 to 19-8-69). In another case, Candii, the son of Gomaji Sonvani Nhavi 
Talegavkar of Sukravar Peth, had a dinner at his house in honour of his 
ancestors (ghari pitras jevne hot hofi). He had invited the got (the jdti 
group). Sonvani Caudhari (the headman of Sonvani Nhavis) Akolkar of 
Narayan Peth was among the guests. During the dinner, Candi threw 
Sonvani Caudhari out (pankfi variin Sonvnis vdte ldvle). Caudhari lodged 
a complaint with the Cautra. Candi was summoned to the Cautrd and an 
investigation proved that Candi had acted incorrectly. The gunhegari 
(fine) of Rs. 5 was collected from Candi (PAP 569, 1-10-76). 

An individual could likewise circumvent the authority of the jdti, and 
could seek exoneration for a misdeed by paying a fine directly to the 
government. Yema Budhalgar (bottle maker) committed badkarma with 
his mother-in-law and made her pregnant. He paid a fine to the central 
government law officer, Jayarémpant Bapat, as penalty and penance for 
the deed. However, the headman of his jati assembled the jdti at his 
house, summoned Yema and forced him to wash his wife’s feet covered 
with turmeric and to drink the same water as penance for his actions. 
When Yemā refused to do so, the headman physically assaulted him. 
Yema filed a complaint against the headman. Yema claimed before the 
Kotwal that, despite the fact that he had paid the fine for his sexual indis- 
cretions to a central government officer, he was disciplined by the jäti. 
The Kotwal determined that Yema had already paid the fine to the 
government and, therefore, the jati had no right to impose punishment. 
Government consequently fined the headman (PAP 7-12-83 to 25- 12-83). 

The jdti could also be held liable by government for false accusations 
against its members. The Pune segment of the Sarvade Joéi cast doubt on 
the legitimacy of a child, which they claimed was born out of an improper 
union. The Sarvades sent a message to Kondyā Sarvade Josi Junnarkar: 


That you were married to your wife by pat (second marriage of a 
woman). A son was born out of this union. Without investigating 
whose child she was bearing, you married her. We have a reason to 
believe that the child was born of the union with a Muslim. Therefore 
we have ostracised you from our jdti. The boy’s parentage needs to be 
investigated therefore you can come to Pune. 
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Upon Kondya coming to Pune, the government began an investigation of 
the allegation. The child was verified as being the product of the union 
of the Sarvades. The Punekar Sarvades were consequently fined for 
impugning the parentage of the child without proof. The government’s 
finding effectively legitimised Kondya’s pat marriage and the child (PAP 
572, 15-4-82 to 13-5-82). 


Il 
The government and control 
of the readmission process 


The government had effectively come to control the process of read- 
mission to the jdfi in the city of Pune. Nimbaji Sélokha’s 13-year- 
old daughter-in-law, Maini, went to the house of a Musalman Gadivan, 
and became defiled (bhrasta jahalt)’ Both Maini and Nimbaji were 
ostracised by the jdti. It is most likely that as Nimbaji’s son was a minor, 
Nimbaji, as head of the household, was held responsible for the fault of 
the daughter-in-law. Nimbaji petitioned to the Cautra (the Kotwal’s 
headquarters) for a formal ritual permanently excluding Maini from the 
Jati (ghatasphot, literally breaking of a pot, indicative of a permanent 
exclusion from the jdti in this case). After receiving a nazar of Rs. 10 
from Nimbaji, an instruction from government was given to the 
Brahman Josi that there should be ghatasphot ritual performed removing 
(davdavi) Maini from the jati. Nimbaji was permitted back into the jati 
(gotdt ghydvd) after undergoing a purificatory ritual. Both the readmis- 
sion and permanent exclusion of a member from the jäti, consequently, 
were functions of the government, executed through legal writ at least in 
the city of Pune (PAP 570, 30-7-80). 

The government insisted upon being informed about the ostracism 
and subsequent readmission of individuals to the jati by the jati. For 
example, Catru Saltangar of Satara lived in the house of Kasi Saltangar 
of Peth Ganj and committed badkarma with a butcher’s wife as a result 
of which he was ostracised by the jati. Apparently, he was readmitted to 
the jati, and was found having dinner with them. The jati had for all 
intents accepted him back within its fold. The government, however, not 
being informed of the events, exercised its own discretion and fined 
Chatru for his offence of badkarma (PAP 569, | 1-9-77). Readmission to 
the jati was also permitted by government in cases where no act of 
sexual misdemeanour was involved. A Chaparbandh (roof maker) also 
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worked as a Patharvat (mason). The jãti ostracised him. The jãti initially 
said that ıt would readmit him if he gave a dinner as part of the read- 
mission process. But the jati did not take him back. The Chaparbandh 
went to the Cautrd complaining against the jdtrs decision. The sixteen 
households of his jati were assembled by the government and were 
questioned as to their decision. They replied that he was of their sari, but 
many among them said that he was not following their vocation. They 
added: ‘We shal) further inquire into this matter and accept him back.’ 
The jdti made inquiries and decided to take him back. But only six 
households complied; the rest of the ten households were unwilling to 
accept him. The government had left the decision to readmit the 
Chaparbandh back into the jati to the jati, and did not punish the mem- 
bers who refused to readmit the Chaparbandh. By calling forth the jdti 
members to account for their actions, the government demonstrated its 
authority and prerogative to intervene in the jdti affairs and discipline 
the jati when it saw fit (PAP 572, 18-8-84). 


IV 
The government complying with the jati 
rights and sustaining them 


The government in many instances endorsed the jätis’ norms and cus- 
toms and the awards of arbitration conducted by the jdtis that imposed 
penalties on individuals who had disregarded the /dti’s rulings. The jätti 
and the government continued to function as two main units of control 
and discipline. Significantly, however, the government’s authority took 
precedence over that of the jdti. For exainple, Jinna Natkin. the enter- 
tainer, lodged a complaint with the Cavd? against Mitha Naikin 
Kalavatin, for living with a Sajid& (sajida barobar gelt). She said that 
in their jaf if a Kasbin (entertainer) is involved with a Sajida (musical 
accompanist of a dancer), she violates the ja@ti norms (jafict khoft), and 
is regarded as a gunhegar (offender) of the government (sarkdrci gun- 
hegar). Mithā Naikin was apprehended and after investigation the alle- 
gation was proven right (khare tharle). One hundred and thirty-seven 
rupees fine was collected from Mitha. The jati customs, in this case, 
were sustained and enforced by the government. Both government and 
jāti consequently not only functioned as societal controls, but their roles 
were clearly perceived by the populace (PAP 568, 29-11-72). In another 
instance. Kita Beldar Phatarphod got married (Sadi jāhālī} but out of his 
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got (jati group): he invited only five to seven people to his marriage and 
distributed sweets to them. The rest of the jdti was ignored and did 
not receive invitations. The jati complained to the Cavdi. Gunhegari 
was taken from Kita and from those seven members who attended the 
wedding (PAP 569, 28-6-75). 

Badkarma, an act of sexual misdemeanour, was an offence punishable 
by fine (Wagle 1998). In such instances, the jdti could ostracise its mem- 
bers and the government could lay charges against individuals. Even a 
slander regarding badkarma was punishable both by the jati and govern- 
ment. Rafijan Bhadbhuñje of Sanivar Peth accused a Bhadbhufije in 
Bhosle’s army by saying, ‘you did badkarma without marriage.’ The got 
(jati assembly) was convened and ostracised Rafijan (ja@tibdher taki). 
Rafijan was summoned before the gor and the interrogation established 
that Ratijan had slandered his fellow jati member, and the Kotwal fined 
him (PAP 573, 1 1-4-85 to 10-5-85). Both a government representative and 
the jati authorities could jointly be present at paficayat proceedings to 
adjudicate a badkarma case. A pañcāyat of Kachi jati was convened in 
Ravivar Peth in the house of Parasaram Damodar (Vaidya), before both 
a group of jati members and the Gangadhar Samji Amin (judicial officer) 
of the Kotwal’s office. Before the jdti paticayat, Narottam Kachi gave a 
written testimony that he had committed badkarma with Ghasti Kachi, 
the sister of Hari Kachi. As was normal in cases of badkarma, both the 
parties were fined (Wagle 1998). The fine, collected by the Kotwal’s 
office, was based on the ability to pay (PAP 573, 13-3-84 to 5-12-85). 

Government, furthermore, acknowledged and ratified the jati’s juridi- 
cal right to authenticate and execute legal documents. Sixteen-year-old 
Guar Vani’s husband was impotent. His impotency was verified by the 
jati and it executed a letter of separation (pharkaff) between the two. The 
document was in Gujrathi script. The government saw it. copied it and 
kept it in 1ts secretariat (daphtar). The government then gave the licence 
for Guar Vani’s second marriage (pat citthi) to the father of the bride, 
Jotya Patel Amdabadkar. She was then married by pai to 25-five-year- 
old Hansraj, the son of Manekcand, alias Ganesji Gurav Vani Vijekaran 
of Aditvar Peth. Through the bureaucratic procedure of registry of the 
document and issuing of licence the government legitimised the process 
at hand (PAP 569, 8-6-77). In another case, Rajanna Sadival Kamathi, 
who gave a pharkat (separation document) to his wife, regretted his 
decision and complained to the Cautrd about the irregularities in the 
document. The government investigation established that the pharkar 
was witnessed by the got (jati) members. The witnesses were assembled 
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and interrogated, and the document endorsed by the got was regarded as 
proper and legal. Rajanna was proven khota (false) or without cause, and 
was fined (PAP 568, 18-8-72). 


y 
Government cooperation with jatis and individuals 
and the imposition of discipline 


The government supported jdti rulings and punished their infringement 
through fines. For example, Mahad Set Sinarkar, Hari Niphadkar, 
Govinda Niphadkar and Apaji Lhangavkar, Sondrs of Narayan Peth, 
went to the house of Rambhaji Kasbekar Sonar to eat, disregarding the 
jdti’s ruling that none of its members should eat in Kasbekar’s house (he 
jafit samapatre kasbekari Sonar yamce ghari jevu naye aise jali). The 
government supported the jätis directive and collected gunhegari from 
the jdti members who ate in the house of Kasbekar (PAP 572, 21-9-82). 
In another case, a Sonar Desval marned a daughter- of an itinerant 
Gujrathi Sonar from Barhanpur. Desval came to Pune and, without seek- 
ing permission from his jdti, started practising his craft in Pune (puniyat 
yevun jatit na sāmgtā vartū lag!a). The government fined the man for 
ignoring his jdzi’s concerns about interregional marriage. The groom, 
though a Sondr, was from Maharashtra and the bride was a Gujrathi with 
questionable parentage (PAP 568, 25-5-73). The government also upheld 
the directive of a jati outside its jurisdiction. For example, Yesai, the wife 
of Javji Simpi Māli of Kalveli, presently of Kasba, Pune, had committed 
badkarma with her house servant, Bhiky& Mahar, at Kalveli. Her jati at 
Kalveli had ostracised her and the government officer had exacted a fine 
from her. The information reached the Cavdi that Yesai had taken up resi- 
dence in Kasba, Pune. She was apprehended and, after deliberation, her 
fault in sleeping with her Mahar servant was established. The Pune 
Kotwal sustained the jdti’s ostracism of her and collected a fine, despite 
the violation having occurred outside the city of Pune (PAP 570, 21- 
6-78). In another case involving a wife who had committed suicide, the 
husband was ostracised by the jdti and punished by the government. 
Nathi Teli was held responsible for his wife’s suicide, as he had battered 
her. Nathu’s offence was established and the government fined him (PAP 
568, 20-8-72). Within a month of this event, Askaran Teli and Bala Teli, 
without informing the jdti, allowed Nathi into their household. Both of 
them were summoned to the Cautrd and interrogated. The government 
ruled that without the consensus of the members of the jdti, it was 
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improper to associate with an ostracised jati member (jaft ghene ucit 
nāhī). The gunhegdri was collected from both men (PAP 568, 1-9-72). 

The government would also support the jati by punishing individuals 
for undermining the jati’s injunctions. Ganya Sonar Lad of Sukravar 
Peth had been ostracised by his jdti. Yet, three Sonars, Chatū Sonar 
of Somvar Peth, Nagnya Sonar of Sukravar Peth and Thami Sonar of 
Jejuri, dined at Gany&’s place. The government fined the three Sonars for 
ignoring the jdti’s ruling (PAP 575, 4-6-91). In another case, Narotam 
Cambhar of Aditvar Peth had promised his daughter in marriage to Bula 
Cambhar. He reneged on his promise (badmāmlīs dla). Bula lodged a 
complaint. A pa?icdyat of the jati was appointed by the Kotwal’s office. 
The jati deliberated on this matter and settled it amicably and informed 
the Cavdi, The government instructed Narotam to abide by the jati set- 
tlement. Narotam was pronounced khofd (false); hence, he paid the gun- 
hegdari. The authority of government in this case is clear from both the 
decision of Bula to complain to the Kotwal’s office above the jdti, and 
the decision of the Kotwal to appoint a jati paficdyat to resolve the 
matter and endorse the decision of the jati (PAP 568, 17-6-73). 

Notwithstanding jdti sanctions, individuals continued to undermine 
their jati’s authority. Government intervention consequently continued 
to function as an ultimate social sanction and discipline. Despite having 
committed badkarma, Bhavanising Gujar of Ravivar Peth had married 
Khusali Gujar by pdt, at Mauje Kas. The Gujars ostracised (jaf 
vegle gujarant kela) Bhavanising, and ordered him to divorce (phärkat) 
Khusali. But he soon began to live with her as his wife. The Gujars came 
to know of this and reported his behaviour to the government. On receiv- 
ing the complaint, Khusali and Bhavanising were called in and interro- 
gated. Khusali gave her testimony (jabani): ‘I hid the badkarma done 
with four people of the village, and married Bhavanising by pdt. The jati 
ostracised both of us. And Bhavanising gave me the divorce settlement 
through the järi. But later he began to live with me.’ Bhavanising also 
offered his testimony: ‘I did badkarma before the pat marriage, and despite 
the divorce settlement, I began living with her afterwards.’ Bhavanising 
paid a fine of Rs. 15 and was released. The inability of the jari to enforce 
its authority necessitated the intervention of government (PAP 574, 
10-10-90 to 8-11-90). In another case, Malji Sutār was invited to a dinner 
by the got, but was obstinate enough not to attend. The government first 
exhorted and then forced him (davdila) to attend the dinner. The Sutars 
had to pay the Aarki (appreciation fee) to the government for its assis- 
tance (PAP 567, 9-12-70). 
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The government’s role was comprehensive in aiding jäti authority. For 
example, Gangi Ladkat Mali, the daughter of Bagai Malin Pandhri of 
Kasba Peth, was excluded from the jaf. Despite the exclusion, Gangi 
Ladkat Mali’s mother kept and fed Gangi Ladkat and her son in her 
house. This was established by the testimony of four people. Bagal was 
fined Rs. 44 (PAP 569, 12-12-76). In another case, Nimbaji Jingar’s 
daughter did badkarma and Nimbaji and his daughter were excluded 
from the jati by the gor. The gor was willing to accept Nimbaji back into 
the fold, but he remained unwilling to submit to the jati (to raji nhavta). 
Nimbaji relented after some time and wished to re-enter the jati. The 
government, which ordered the got to accept him back into the jāti, took 
a nazar (appreciation fee) from him (PAP 568, 15-6-72). 

Government would at times appoint a pancayat of the jāti to settle 
disputes brought by individuals seeking to appeal to the government 
rather than to the jati. For example, Narayan Patharvat and Nathuram 
Patharvat had a dispute with each other. Both came with a complaint to 
the Cadvdi, which appointed a pañcāyat of their Jāti to settle the dispute. 
The jati pañcāyat thereupon ruled both men to be khote (false), and a 
penalty of Rs. 4-8 (annas) was collected from each man as gunhegari 
(PAP 570, 15-9-80). In another case, Saki Cambhirin did not want to 
Stay with her husband. The jari pajicdyat was appointed to settle the 
matter, which it did by granting a divorce to Saki. A harki of Rs. 32 was 
collected from Saki (PAP 568, 16-8-75). In another case, Dau and his 
wife Haibati had a dispute with each other. They approached the govern- 
ment for arbitration. The government gave the case to the paricayat 
(called gor in this entry) for settlement (PAP 567, 4-11-69). In another 
example, Babiaset Kasar and Balset Kasar of Budhvar Peth had a dispute 
concerning a silver vase. Both came to the Cautrd with a complaint. The 
government appointed the paficdyat of the Kasars of Aditvar Peth. The 
partcayat effected a negotiated settlement for both parties in the dispute. 
Both parties contracted to pay the nazar to the government (PAP 568, 
3-12-72). Similarly, in another case, the government resolved a dispute 
by convening the individuals’ own jati’s pancdyat. The Vot&ri guests 
from Pune and Vai were present at a pre-nuptial dinner party hosted by 
the bride’s father, Haibati Votari. While the dinner was proceeding, 
Mahadu Garvharya Votari stood up and accused Haibati Votari of being 
ostracised by the jati (jati baher She). And as a result, the other Votari 
invitees left the place without eating. Haibati’s wife lodged a complaint 
with the Cautrd. The government convened a pañňcāyat of Votari jari in 
which it was proven that the person who had initiated the move to walk 
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out of the dinner, and the other Votaris who had followed suit, were 
wrong in their action. The government fined all the Votaris who had 
walked out of the dinner (PAP 569, 25-1-77). 

As a form of final arbiter, the government intervened to uphold the 
propriety and legitimacy of pavicayat proceedings. It supported the jati 
paticayat by imposing a penalty on individuals who ignored the jati 
paticdyat’s arbitration. For example, Ganset Sonar had stood as guaran- 
tor for Ramset Sonar. Ramset refused to abide by the ruling of the 
paitcayat (pattcaifinyayas na vartve na atke). Ganset paid the gunhegdri 
(fine) of Rs. 25 (PAP 567, 11-7-70). In another case, Logarasd Patvekar 
was ostracised by his ati. Transactions in the jdati pañcāyat convened to 
discuss this matter ended in a quarrel and Logarasé kicked Dogarasa 
Patvekar. The Kotwal intervened and collected a gunhegari from Logarasa 
Patvekar for his disruptive actions (PAP 568, 19-2-76). 

In another case, the government gave its approval to readmit a jati 
member who had initially been rejected by the jati. Kondi, the wife of 
Tirthoji Kosti, eloped with a cavalryman. The jdati tracked her down, 
brought her back to Pune and ostracised her. Later, the entire assembly 
of the jati was prepared to take her back and sought permission from 
the Cautra. The government appointed Brahman Jos1, who was given 
a licence to purify her before admitting her into the jati’s fold (PAP 573, 
23-10-84). 


VI 
The government’s disapproval of the jatis for not 
consulting it and not taking its permission 


The punishment of individuals for acts of badkarma (sexual mis- 
demeanour) remained the prerogative of the government, its right super- 
seding the right of the j@ti in such matters. For example, Lachiram, the 
son of Bhanyé, Khemkarna Malav Kharbujvale of Sangam, near the city 
of Pune, and Phatvaé, had Kharbuj (watermelon) orchards in the village 
of Pimpri, Prant Pune. At Pimpri, the three did badkarma with Mani 
Murli, a Mahar woman. From Pimpri, the trio went to the son of Rama 
Kharbujvale of Audh, who was holding a dinner for the Kharbujvale 
of Sangamvadi. The three men were allowed to eat in the company 
of the others, despite the jdti’s (of Kharbujvale) knowledge of their 
sexual indiscretion with a Mahar woman. On returning to Sangam, the 
Kharbujvale of Sangamvadi convened a pavicayat proceeding consisting 
of Kharbujvales of Sangam, joined by an additional four persons from 
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Pune: Kachi Chota Patil, Dharmyā, Dharmya’s father Nathi and the 
younger son Chota. As part of their readmission to the jati, the three men 
underwent various penances. The Kharbujvale of Sangam and the Kachi’s 
of Pune took gunhegari of Rs. 5 from the three accused, and offered 
them sweets (signifying the acceptance of the three into the jati). The 
pañcāyat also ordered the offenders to offer food (sidhd devavila) to 
Brahmans. Lachiram fed the Brahmans of Sangam; Phatva the Brahmans 
of Mauje Pimpri; and Khemkarna the Brahmans of Bhopavadi. As abso- 
lution for their offence, the three men accepted the water touched by the 
feet of the Brahmans (brdAmandce caran tirth ghetle). The three, along 
with the members of the pañcāyat, were purified with the products of 
the cow (Sen, gomutra, literally, cow’s dung and urine as agents of purifi- 
cation). It was decided, as a final act of re-entry into the jati, that the 
three should give three dinners to the jati, one each separately. The 
pañcāyat ate the food cooked by Lachiram’s wife and his mother. 

Upon news of the pañcāyaťs actions, the government held an investi- 
gation, and the Kharbuj vale were questioned as to their role in the course 
of events. Having ascertained the role of Kharbujvale of Pune and 
Sangam, the government imposed a gunhegdri of Rs. 909-12 upon them. 
The entire jati of Kharbujvales was consequently fined for not having 
informed government about the badkarma having taken place, and about 
the pancayat’s actions to deal with the matter. By acting independently, 
the jati had undermined government authority, and was therefore 
punished by the government (PAP 571, 14-5-82 to 12-6-82). 

Offences not reported and fines not paid to the government by indi- 
viduals could redound against the jati, For example, a Bhoi woman was 
accused of badkarma (sinalkicd al cla). The Bhois got together and col- 
lected the fine against her, and did not give the fine due to the govern- 
ment. The government, as protest, collected the fine of Rs. 5 from the 
jati (PAP 567, 12-11-67). In another case, the Burud jdti came to know 
(vartamdén jafis kaldle) that Atmaram Burud of Pune had gone to Talegav 
and had done badkarma with Nami, the wife of Abaji Burud. The Burud 
jati convened its paficdyat to adjudicate the issue, and it started asking 
for gunhegari from both the parties (tydj varun jafici pancdyat hou ladgh 
dnt gunhegadri mdgu lagle). The Cavdi came to know of this development 
and the entire jäti was summoned to adjudicate the case anew. An 
investigation established the offence of badkarma (he vartamdn Cavdis 
kalale tydjvarun jdti sudha bolaviun aniin mands anita badkarma kele he 
khare). Both the parties were fined anew by the government (PAP 569, 
13-3-77). In another case, Dharmadas Teli of Aditvar Peth negotiated 
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a settlement with his jati over a dispute without involving the Cavdi. The 
government came to know about this and the Teli was fined. The govern- 
ment maintained its right to exercise its authority over members of the 
jätis in badkarma cases. Cases not adjudicated before the government 
were regarded as a breach of the law and against the authority of govern- 
ment (PAP 568, 24-3-73). 

The government, then, involved itself in matters ostensibly the con- 
cern of the jati, as an expression of its authority. The ostracism of a jati 
member was considered to be as much a procedural concern of govern- 
ment, as a purely jāti concern. Janki Bhutav, Yemaji Pathak and Radbuk 
and other Tambolis of Pune conducted the pät marriage of Laksman and 
Bhavani Tambofi. Laksman should have been excluded from the jati, 
according to the government, but he continued to eat with them. On 
another occasion when Radbuk gave a dinner in the garden, Laksman 
and his wife were again invited to eat with them. The Kotwal’s entry 
states: ‘Jdti should have informed the government [sarkarit vidit karin] 
and after seeking the permission of the government Ssarkdrci ddityd 
ghen] should have ostracised Laksman [Laksmanas jati baher thevavd], 
but this was not done.’ A fine of Rs. 127 was collected from the Tamboli 
jati (PAP 571, 14-5-82 to 12-6-82). In another case, Rama Kumbhar had 
left his wife (lagndci baéyko) and had married by pat a woman from 
another village, whose jdti origin was questionable. The pat marriage 
was conducted without the jdti’s permission. The jdti, however, accepted 
Rama Kumbhar after receiving the gunhegari (fine). As acts of readmis- 
sion to the jdti had to be notified to the government, the Kumbhiar had 
not paid the government dues. Some members of the Kumbhar jati 
lodged a complaint against Rama Kumbhar on the grounds of non- 
payment of fine to the government. Rama was summoned to government 
headquarters and a fine collected from him (PAP 568, 25-10-75). 

While the preference of the jadti was to protect its own interests, and 
contain any sex scandal occurring within the jati, the government had 
the right to intervene and exert its own discipline by imposing a fine. 
For example, during the night, in the absence of Yemuni Khatktin’s 
husband, her brother-in-law Khandoji Khatik raped her (jabardasti keli 
ani badkarma kele). When her husband came the next day, she told him 
about the incident. The jdti covered up the scandal (bobhdat keld te 
jatine vijhdvle). The Kotwal’s police station came to know of the affair, 
and Yemuni was apprehended and foot soldiers sent to fetch the 
brother-in-law, but he had fled. Yemuni had to pay the fine for not 
reporting the incident to the government (PAP 569, 19-2-77). 
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When the jāti was unable to settle a conflict involving improper 
behaviour, the government stepped in to sustain societal norms. The 
government would abrogate the rights of a jāti paficdyat and conduct its 
own proceedings at the Kotwal’s office if it discovered that the paficayat 
proceedings had been improperly managed. For example, a conflict 
arose between Yemya, the son of Pocyanya Maljada of Ganj Peth, and 
Vemki, the son of Siva Maljada. Both parties accused each other that the 
women (porgyd) in their charge had visited the camp of the English 
(firangi). For five to eight days, the jati conducted its pañcāyat, and sub- 
sequently took Rs. 40 from Vemkyā and Rs. 50 from Yemyā for their vio- 
lation. The jati thereupon bought such items as liquor and ganjd with the 
money and enjoyed them. A Bätmidär (informant) reported the entire 
affair to the government. The government summoned the two vddis (dis- 
putants) and, after deliberation, established that it was the custom of the 
jati of Maljades not to offer their services to the English (māljādyäce 
jātit phirngyd javal jad naye aisd sirastd). The Kotwal collected fines for 
the misbehaviour from the disputants and the Maljadi women: Yemyā. 
Rs. 105; Veņmkyā, Rs. 40; Rs. 75 from the Sai Maljadi woman: Rs. 25 
from Anandi Maljadi (PAP 571, 4-6-82 to {2-6-82). 


Vil 
The Kosfi jati affair: The Kotwal, the caste head, 
central government and individuals 


The authority of the Kotwal was not always apparent in all cases, though 
it ultimately prevailed. It was the Kotwal’s duty to exercise his judicial 
power and authority over individuals and their jatis in badkarma offences. 
At times, however, the local authority sought to adjudicate and regulate 
social norms independent of the Kotwal, with the result that its actions 
contravened the Kotwal’s authority. At times, tensions arose within the 
society as each level of authority sought to discharge its social duty and 
responsibility, irrespective of the role of the other. The effective function 
of authority and social control, consequently, worked both in coopera- 
tion and dialogue between the constituent interests in the society, and in 
opposition. In two cases, the Kotwal’s earlier decision to fine the alleged 
perpetrators for badkarma acts was initially frustrated. The headmen of 
the Kosti jati shielded the individuals charged, by taking their case to 
a higher level of government authority, preventing the Kotwal from 
exercising his authority. The Kotwal was successful, however belatedly, 
in punishing the parties who had committed the badkarmas. Fines were 
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government, and got an order from him forbidding the disclosure of the 
names of the persons involved in the badkarma. Two years later, the 
Batmiddr revealed the actions of the Mehetre to conceal the sinalkyd. 
The Mehetre was questioned and admitted to his actions. The sindls 
were brought to the station and fined: Rs. 70 from Ramji Tavra; Rs. 80 
from Subhanji Tavra; Rs. 55 from Hari Godsa; Rs. 150 from Ramji the 
son of Mahadaji Bhorpi Komti. The complex nature of the exercise of 
authority within the local society is apparent from the two cases. 
Initially, the case indicated that where evidence was not sufficient, the 
Kotwal had to return the fines against an accused. The Kotwal had many 
instruments at his disposal to effect his authority and regulate the 
society, including the use of fines and informants. The Kotwal’s over- 
riding duty was to protect society from badkarma offences and punish 
offenders. The local authority (headman), on the other hand, held it to be 
his own duty to protect his constituents and, within his discretion, to set- 
tle badkarma offences, at times irrespective of the government’s input. 
At various times, the Kotwal sustained the headman’s prerogatives over 
the members of his jati while at the same time exerting his authority over 
the headman of the jati as well as the individual members of the jati 
(PAP 573, 13-1-85 to 10-2-85). 


Vill 
Government, social norms and the rights 
of individuals 


The government, through the Kotwal’s office, was committed to resolv- 
ing disputes within the domestic and social realms. The government 
imposed penalties and fines without reference or deference to the jati of 
an individual; and both women and men were held equally accountable 
for their acts (Wagle 1998). In cases involving rape, sexual harassment, 
domestic violence and other areas affecting their personal and private 
welfare, individuals could approach the government directly to seek 
redress for their grievances. 


Husband and wife 


The government had the authority to intervene in the private domain of 
relationships between husband and wife and in-laws. That individuals 
were aware of their legal rights and their option to go to the government 
over complaints arising from domestic disputes, rather than approach 
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staying in the house of Dhondi Simpin and was doing badkarma with her. 
Both were apprehended and the investigation established the truth of the 
case. The son-in-law’s fine was exempted by the Kotwal and a fine of 
Rs. 13-8 collected from Dhondi Simpin. The man’s mistress was fined, 
perhaps in the interests of the family, rather than the man. The mother- 
in-law did not complain to the jdti to settle the matter, but instead used 
the Kotwal’s office to enforce domestic tranquility (PAP 570, 24-11-79). 
Similarly, a dispute between Ranu Parit and his wife resulted in both 
going to the Cautra. In the end, Ranu was proved khotd (false). A gun- 
hegari of Rs. 10 was collected from him (PAP 567, 20-8-67). Another 
case of a dispute between husband and wife (dadla baikocd kajiyd hotd) 
required a negotiated settlement effected for both of them by govern- 
ment (ubhayatadci samjiut karin dilhī) (PAP 567: 20-9-69). In another 
example, the wife of Tulsaji1 Jhambre of Budhvar Peth went to her 
parents’ place at Mauje Cincaval. Tulsaji went there to fetch her, but 
her father would not relinquish her. The government sent a warning to 
the father (takid patra dilhe) to hand over his daughter to her husband 
(PAP 568, 29-11-72). Yannma Gavandya’s wife, Phajla Gavandin, 
refused to stay with her husband (dadlya). The government enforced the 
wife’s return to the husband (takid karun tyāce havālā keli) (PAP 567, 
11-11-66). 

The government supported proper provision for the wife by a husband. 
A wife could take her husband to court for not giving her proper mainte- 
nance. The wife of Lachiman Tell went to her father’s place. She lodged 
a complaint at the Kotwal’s office that her husband refused to maintain 
her. Through the aegis of the got (jdti pañcāyat), the settlement was 
made and a contract (kardr) was drawn up to the effect that the husband 
would maintain his wife. He took her back to his house. A fine of Rs. 5 
was imposed on the husband for his persistent lack of care (tice hal kele) 
(PAP 568, 13-4-74 to 12-5-74). In another case, Citya Teli of Somvar Peth 
kept Manik Lodhi as his mistress in his house (aple gharāt ghdtli hoft). 
A child was born of this union (tydce potce por ek nighale). Both had a 
dispute over the upkeep of the child, and Citya ended up paying 
a hefty fine of Rs. 63 to the government for shirking his responsibilities. 
Apparently, the government aided the woman concerning child main- 
tenance (PAP 569, 14-7-79). At the same time, a wife could not simply 
leave her husband without a proper divorce agreement. Radhi Dhangarin 
of Sanivar Peth left her husband and came to the Cavdt. The gunhegari 
of Rs. 38 was taken from her, and she was given over to the custody of 
her brother, but not sent back to her husband (PAP 568, 1-2-74 to 4-2-74). 
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The government also fulfilled the role of determiner of truth in the 
interests of domestic tranquility. For example, Khandu Cavhan of 
Sadasiv Peth accused the wife of Malhar Narayan Katyayeni of having 
committed sindalki (badkarma). The wife was apprehended by the 
Kotwal on the charge of badkarma, and the gunhegdri was collected 
from Malhar Narayan, her husband. On further investigation it was 
established that his wife did not commit sindalki. A fine of Rs. 25 as 
gunhegdri was collected from Khandu for falsely accusing the wife 
(PAP 15-10-75). In another case, Loka Teli of Bhavani Peth had 
excluded his wife from their home for eight months on the grounds that 
she was a thief. The wife lodged a complaint against her husband. An 
investigation proved the Teli to be untrustworthy (labad). He was forced 
to take back his wife, and a gunhegdri of Rs. 24 was collected from him 
(PAP 568, 7-4-73). In a more serious case, Narayan Pardesi of Kalevavar 
accused his wife of poisoning him. She lodged a complaint. Investi- 
gation proved that the accusation was false, and a gunhegari of Rs. 14 
was taken from the husband (PAP 568, 11-3-76). In establishing the 
truth surrounding false accusations, the government aided conciliation 
between husband and wife. 


Third parties 


The government could assist the marriage bond with reference to deal- 
ing with third parties. A woman could also complain against third par- 
ties. Mavaji Dhangar of Ganes Peth committed badkarma with Gangi, 
the wife of Kade Astikar, and made her pregnant. The woman, Gang), 
provided proof of the affair to the Cautrd, and further investigation 
established the truth of her statement. A gunhegari of Rs. 100 was 
collected from the Dhangar (PAP 568, 10-10-75). In another case, a 
separation between a mistress and her lover required a formal separa- 
tion paper. Devki Murli of Ravivar Peth was a former mistress (dsndt) 
of Dharmabhat Tailang. She no longer wanted to be his mistress. The 
agreement contract of separation (phdrkari, the same word is used for a 
divorce document for husband and wife) was drawn up by government 
for both parties (PAP 568, 1-5-74). 


Other roles for women 


The cases of women barkis (indentured labourer-slaves) are many in the 
Kotwal Papers. The government had to issue a licence to the person who 
employed a bata. A woman arrested on the charge of badkarma had to 
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pay a fine to obtain her release. She could pay the fine herself, or it could 
be settled by her husband if she was married. Her relatives, friends or the 
members of her jāti could likewise pay the fine. Women also had the 
option of engaging in a marriage by pät, if any one agreed to do so. If 
the woman had no one to fend for her (bevdris), i.e., provide for her, 
she had no choice but to become a batki. She would then be sold by 
government to recover the fine. Her fine was deducted from the amount | 
received by the person who paid the price for the woman to serve him or 
her as a batkt. In the following example, a woman wanted to become a 
batkt on her own. Mathura, the wife of Parsoji Naik, came to the Caurrd 
and pleaded: 


My husband was the brother of Ramji Naik Yadav. My husband died 
five years ago. I used to work for Ramji Naik and sustained myself. 
But recently I could not get along with him and I relinquished his job 
by writing a pharkhat, a separation document. While making a living, 
I have contracted a debt. By taking a nazar according to my ability to 
pay, I should be issued a licence to work as a batki. 


After deliberating on this matter, the Kotwal issued a letter: ‘You are 
now forty-years old, and there is no one willing to marry you by pdt. 
Permission has been issued to Raghoji Khadal Jasud of the Daftar [govern- 
ment secretariat] to accept you as a batki by receiving a nazar from him’ 
(PAP 575, 5-4-91 to 4-5-91). 

A woman could also go to the government and request permission to 
choose a vocation. For example, Janki came to the Cautrd and said: ‘My 
husband Godji Cavhan has given me sodkhat [a document of separation]. 
The Saheb [government authority] should scrutinise it and give me the 
document from the Cautrā? Such a document was given to her by exam- 
ining the document of separation. The government order stated: ‘You 
may engage in activities that you wish to pursue, either you could earn 
your living by bread-labour or marry by pdr and be a householder [tujhe 
cittat yeil tethe molmajkūrī kartin pot bharne agar pdt lain samsdr 
karne].’ The government gave her the cithi (licence) and a nazar of 
Rs. 24 was received from her (PAP 572, 21-9-83). 


Individual versus the jati 


Individuals could lodge complaints with the government against the 
decisions of their jati, but not always succesfully. Yesii Sikalgar of Vetal 
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monographs written on the structure of the jäti organisation. Very few, 
however, deal with the 18th century cases in the areas not covered by the 
British East India Company’s rule. That food is an important metric of 
jāti membership and an expression of jai solidarity is abundantly clear 
from the cases in the Kotwal Papers. Ostracism was marked by denying 
a person the privilege of eating together among the jati, including sitting 
in the same row (a Marathi expression, pangkft vegld kela). And, simi- 
larly, re-entry into the jati was observed by allowing a jdti member to sit 
in the same row with other jdti members. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that government also had a role in dietary observances, and that it fined 
individuals who violated the food norms related to their ati. 

For example, Krsnaji Jadhav Dhamangavkar stayed in the house of 
Rakhmai, the wife of Sayaji Jiremali Lodhe Sinrekar of Narayan Peth, 
and cooked for him for over a month. The Kunbi belonged to a good 
Class (kunbt cGigla) and she did not inform him that he was not 
supposed to eat the food cooked by a member of Jiremali ati. A fine of 
Rs. 37 was exacted from her for the impropriety of not informing the 
Kunbi (PAP 570, 27-8-79). In another case, the Batmidar (informant) 
gave information that Hemcand Gujrathi Vani ate the food cooked by 
Bhavani Kunbin of Sanivar Peth. Hemcand was summoned and interro- 
gated: ‘You are a Nagar [Brahman]. Tel! us how could you eat food 
cooked by a Kunbi.’ He confessed in writing that he had committed a 
transgression (to kabul jhālā Gpandpdstin atiydya jhala). A fine was set- 
tled from the Brahman(PAP 3-5-83 to 4-6-83). In another case, Rayapa, 
the son of Cilapa Berad, Lingapa and Virāpā Kunbi Kamathi of Ravivar 
Peth, while returning from their journey in the countryside, ate the food 
cooked by a Berad. The three were fined: the Berad, regarded as lower 
in ranking than the Kunbis, for giving the food, and the two for eating it 
(PAP 572, 25-12-81 to 3-6-82). 

in another case, the false representation of oneself as a full Brahman 
cook by a Brahman jäti considered lower in Pune merited a fine. Bāpū 
Trigule (regarded as a non-Brahman by the Pune Brahman establish- 
ment) ‘hiding his Trigule jdti origin and, pretending to be a Desastha 
Brahman’, served as a cook in a Brahman household in Pune for nearly 
ten years. Upon the discovery of Bapii’s Trigule jäāti origin, he was 
judged as an offender (aparddhi), was arrested and, with arms pinned 
behind his back (muskyd bandhon), paraded in the city. His house was 
confiscated and his goods sold, for the amount of Rs. 123. In the mean- 
time, Bapii’s brother and mother were jailed; they were released after 
paying a fine. Their subsistence expenses, incurred during the time they 
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were in jail, came to Rs. 10-8. After deducting their fine and other 
expenses, out of Rs. 123, only Rs. 68-3-2 were deposited with the 
Kotwal (PAP 570, 7-8-80). 

Breaches of codes of pollution and food exchange were equally 
enforced with regard to commercial relations. Laksman Simpi, the clerk 
of Anandrav (a former Kotwal) had given a public warning to Kalyan, 
the son of Ramsing Bhadbhuiijya of Mangalvar Peth, that he should not 
allow Maini Cambharin (a woman belonging to a leather-worker’s jari, 
regarded as polluting) to come to his house, as ‘Brahmans and other 
[pute] Hindus’ frequented his shop for purchasing pohe and phutdne 
(parched rice and grains). Despite this warning, when the Cambharin 
came to the shop, Ramsing gave her water and food. He was appre- 
hended and a stiff fine of Rs. 75 taken from him (PAP 29-9-81 to 18-10-81). 
Similarly, although Man Halvai of Kasba was a Musalman, he was sell- 
ing sweets, pohe and phutane to the Brahmans. He was apprehended, 
fined and made to give a written undertaking that he would sell only to 
his kind (jafice jatit vikdve) (PAP 572, 4-2-82). 

Entertainers and prostitutes were also forbidden from employing 
Brahman cooks to feed their Brahman clients. Yemuni Kasbin of Aditvar 
Peth employed an old Brahman woman as cook for herself and her 
Brahman customers. A fine of Rs. 380 was collected from the Kasbin 
(PAP 569, 14-9-76). In another case, Sambhrav Seésadri, a Brahman of 
Kasba, was staying in the house of Bhavani Kalavatin (entertainer) 
Tailang, a Hindvdni (a Hindu woman). The Batmidar reported that the 
Brahman and the entertainer were eating and drinking in each other’s 
company (udkdne annavyavahdr karitat). The investigation established 
that the Brahman ate the wet pohe (cooked flattened rice) ‘at the hands 
of a Sidra’. A fine of Rs. 70 was levied on the Brahman, out of which 
Rs. 50 were given in instalments (PAP 572, 12-5-82). In another exam- 
ple, Narsi batik of Budhvar Peth cultivated the friendship of Ganes 
Bhikaji Phadke (a Brahman) of Sadasiv Peth, and gave him water to 
drink from her pot (āple mdthace pdm pydvayds dilhe). She bought 
sweets for him and offered these to him as a light refreshment. A fine of 
Rs. 15 was collected from the Brahman (PAP 571, 10-3-83). And, once 
again, although Rani Basvi of Sukravar Peth employed a Brahman cook 
for feeding her Brahmancustomers, she was fined (PAP 569, 14-9-76). 

Non-Brahmans were also subject to penalty for eating with indivi- 
duals of lower jati. Para Kumbharin of Sukravar Peth ate with Rama 
Pardesi (literally, ate the rot? out of his hand) of another jāti. In order to 
absolve her of this act, the jati fined her (mithdice rupaye ghetle, lit. took 
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from her money to purchase the sweets). Significantly, the government, 
in this case, also received Rs. 25 as penalty for violation of the food code 
that entails not eating with a person deemed as belonging to a lower jdt 
(PAP 569, 14-9-76). The government similarly punished infractions of 
prohibitions on the eating of meat in a jdti. Govind, the son of Baba Set 
Sonar of Sadasiv Peth, ate the flesh of a goat (bakriydce mds khddle). He 
was fined, but his gunhegd@ri (fine) was paid by Vithalpant. For eating 
goat’s meat, a forbidden item for a possible vegetarian sub-caste of Sonar 
caste, the member of that jati was fined (PAP 569, 29-8-76). 

Inter-caste (inter-religious) purchases could also be construed as 
violations of the food code, probably meant to be observed by all 
Hindus. Chati, the son of Cintaman Pardesi Dalvala of Bhavani Peth, 
came to Ganes Peth, and purchased fried meat (rds talale) from a 
Muslim cook. The Batmidar informed the government of this food 
transaction. Chatu was apprehended, questioned, and fined Rs. 20. The 
Muslim was insolvent, with assets worth only six annas found at his 
shop. After giving a surety-bond (jamin ghetin), he was fined (ugaviin 
ghetle) Rs. 2 (PAP 573, 9-2-86). In another case, a Muslim sweetseller, 
Sekhji Musalman Halvai, was fined for selling sweets to a Bhoi, a 
Hindu. The woman was not aware that she was not supposed to buy 
sweets from a Muslim shop, but the Musalmén sweetseller was aware of 
the rules (bhoin gairmahit musalman halvai cuklā ndhi). Sekhji was 
given a warning about selling sweets (mithdz) to non-Muslims. A fine of 
Rs. 5 was collected from him (PAP 568, 2-2-74 to 4-2-74). 


Food and sex 


The eating of food accompanied by sexual relations with an individual 
regarded as lower in status also incurred severe consequences. On the 
sacred Jesta Suddha Ekadasi, Naroba Naik Vodak went to the home of 
Eki Kalavatin (entertainer) of Sukravar Peth. Not finding her there, he 
slept with her servant woman, Nanhi. He was seen on her bed eating pan 
and smoking the hukkd. Naroba Naik also dined there. As the informant 
gave this news to the Cautra, the Kotwal himself, with his foot-soldiers, 
rushed to witness the act and apprehend Naroba Naik. ‘Being a Brahman 
he disgraced his calling,’ hence a hefty gunhkegari of Rs. 300 was called 
for. The Brahman compounded his crime by committing the act on an 
auspicious day (PAP 570, 6-4-79). In another case, the government 
received news that Saji Vanin Kasbin (a prostitute) of Sukravar Peth had 
employed a Brahman cook to feed her Brahman gentlemen callers 
(bradhman grahasta) at her place. The Kasbin also committed badkarma 
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with the Brahman cook. Both were apprehended and the investigation 
established the truth of the allegation. The violation of sexual and dietary 
law incurred a penalty upon both the Brahman and the prostitute. How- 
ever, a stiff fine of Rs. 800 was taken from the prostitute, as the govern- 
ment exacted penalties commensurate with the crime and wealth of the 
offender (PAP 569, 13-8-76). In another case, the Cautrd came to know 
that Antaji Bhagvant Kanada Brahman of Sukravar Peth cooked food for 
Hiri Talangi Kasbin (a prostitute) and ate with her and committed bad- 
karma. He was fined Rs. 61 (PAP 569, 1-8-76). The same Hiri was keep- 
ing Anandrav Kanada Brahman at her place. They ate together and had 
sex with each other. Her fault was established (hd añāya ldgit jahdla) and 
the gunhegdri of Rs. 50 was exacted from her (PAP 569, 13-8-76). 

Sleeping and eating with one’s mistress could likewise incur a 
penalty. Sivram Narayan Pandra of Vetal Peth ate at Rani Basvi’s place 
in Sukravar Peth (tict va ydcit dsnai hori). Both the parties were fined 
(PAP 569, 13-8-76). Similarly, Sukhi Nayak of Ravivar Peth gave food 
to Khandoba Naik Saraph of the same Peth by employing a Brahmanto 
cook the food. She was his mistress (asndi hoff). Even a mistress cannot 
employ a Brahman cook to feed her Brahman lover. She alone was fined 
Rs. 25 (PAP 560, 25-1-77). In another case, Parbhudas Gujrathi Vani of 
Vetdl Peth had kept as a mistress his batik Jamani. For six months, he 
ate food cooked by her. The Batmidar reported this event. The Gujrathi 
and the batik were investigated and both admitted to their actions. As the 
Gujrathi had eaten the food cooked by the batik (batkicya hătce jevla), 
Rs. 15 gunhegari was collected from both. Having sex with a mistress is 
permissible, but not eating the food cooked by her (PAP 575, 13-8- 
90 to 10-9-90)! Fines could also be moderate, especially for poor 
Brahmans who were the initial offenders. For example, Sadasiv Kasi 
Josi Detlgavkar, presently of Sukravar Peth, cooked food and ate at 
Manki Kunbi’s (a batki) place, who was an employee of Panse. He com- 
mitted badkarma with her. The gunhegari was collected from him 
because he was a Brahman who had cooked and eaten at a batki’s house 
(brahman asta batkicyG ghari svayampdk karin jevila sabab ghetle). A 
fine of Rs. 2 was collected from him. The batki, as in the previous case, 
was not fined (PAP 569, 18-8-76). 


Pollution by water 


Drinking, sharing and serving water were acts considered polluting, if 
engaged in by persons of different jatis. For example, Narsi batik of 
Peth Budhvar, cultivated a friendship with Brahman Ganes Bhikājī 
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Phadke of Sadāśiv Peth, gave him water to drink from her vessel (dple 
mdthace pam pydvayas dilhe), and brought sweets for him as refresh- 
ment. A fine of Rs. 15 was collected from the Brahman for transgression 
of the pollution code (PAP 571, 10-3-83). Tukana Maljadi of Vetal Peth 
kept a Kaikadi woman in her house as a servant. Kaikadi’s husband 
lodged a complaint on account of it, and the Maljadi was brought to the 
Cdvdi (police station). The investigation established that the Kaikad1 
woman had consumed bread and water (pani Gni bhdkar) at Tukana 
Maljadi’s place. Being a Muslim, the Maljadi had given food to a Hindu 
(musalmanin asta Hindavdnis bhakar dilht). The Kaikādi woman was 
put in the custody of the Kaikadi and a fine of Rs. 15 was taken from the 
Maljadi (PAP 571, 11-8-82 to 8-9-82). In another case, Husen Khatik of 
Narayan Peth sold milk to a Brahman. This was reported by a stranger 
(tirhdit), and there was an investigation. A fine of Rs. 10 was conse- 
quently collected from the Musaiman (PAP 5-6-83 to 13-1-84). In another 
case, Nuka Teli of Sukravar Peth served water from his pitcher to the 
Kunbis Yemaji Bhulé and others, who had come to Pune from the 
village of Mamjri, without disclosing that he was of the Teli jati (hd teli 
astG apli jāt coriin). Unknowingly, the Kunbis drank the water from the 
pitcher. They were thereupon instructed to purify themselves by bathing 
in the Ganga (Bhima river near Pune) and sent away (tyds gangas nan 
karin suddha hone mhanon sdmeitle ani vates ldvle). Teli was fined 
because he hid his ja, and polluted others by giving water (tell ydne jāt 
corun ghdgar deün batavie) (PAP 569, 31-12-77). In another case, 
Daryaji Kaikadi and other Kaikadis were drawing water from a well 
used by the Brahmans and Kunbis. A Batmidar reported this incident. 
The Katkadis were apprehended and after an investigation admitted 
their fault. They were fined Rs. 40 (PAP 572, 26-12-83 to 13-1-84). 


Drinking liquor and eating meat among Brahmans 


The drinking of alcoholic beverages was considered a grave offence by 
the Brahman jätis of Pune. Sadasiv Narayan Agase, the employee of 
Pethe, went to Lavangi baftk of the Sarkdr (government) with a vase full 
of liquor. While drunk at night, they enjoyed each other’s company. This 
affair went on for some fifteen days before they were discovered. 
Lavangi’s case was yet to be settled. The fine was collected from 
Sadasiv Narayan. RamSistribaba’s orders were that SadaSiv was to be 
ostracised; no one from within his Brahman jdti could eat with Sadasiv 
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(Rajasri Ramasastribdba yace adtievarin dpakamta keld dhe). Drinking 
was a mdhdpdtaka (a great transgression of social and religious rules) 
for a Brahman (PAP 569, 10-3-77). In another case, Cinto Anant Brahman 
drank liquor at Sakhi’s place. A fine of Rs. 100 was collected from him 
and he was ostracised by other Brahmans (bahiskar ghatld) (PAP 568, 
22-11-72). In another case, a Brahman priest of a goddess drank liquor 
and ate meat, against the taboo not to partake of liquor and meat, includ- 
ing that given as prasdd (offering) to the goddess. The Batmidar 
reported that Kasinadth Bhat Kolatkar, a Karhada Brahman of Sukravar 
Peth, while at a hospice (dharmasalet) near the temple of goddess Kali 
Jogesvari, had consumed meat and liquor. The police and government 
clerk were dispatched to arrest him. They found the liquor flask and the 
cooked meat (da@rucd cambu and sijavlele mds) brought by Bapu Tambat 
to the Brahman’s place. The evidence was brought to the police station, 
and the case was forwarded to Raghopant Godbole, the central govern- 
ment officer, for adjudication. While incarcerated, the Brahman went on 
a ten-day fast in the Kotwal’s jail, and was near death. The government 
was informed of this event and orders came from the Sarkdr (the central 
administration) that he should be freed. However, Bapu Tambat, the 
accomplice, had to pay a fine of Rs. 75 to the Kotwal (PAP 575, 4-6-88 
to 29-11-88). 


Association between different jdtis and the household 


Jati norms were to be observed within the household between masters 
and servants of differing jätis, particularly involving the exchange of 
food and water. For example, Nyāhāl Bhadbhuñjyā Sasvadkar of 
Sanivar Peth had kept a Banvari Hindusthani as his servant. Banvari 
had served Nyahal for five to six years before the latter came to know 
that he was of a different jati of Pichi. He dismissed him from his job, 
but did not inform the government. When Nyāhāl came to Pune and the 
Batmiddr informed the government about the incident, Nyahal was 
apprehended, and, on investigation, admitted his fault. He was kept in 
jail until he paid a fine of Rs. 25. The social norms obliged the master 
to report his fault, of keeping a servant belonging to a low jäti, to the 
government (PAP 571, 31-7-83 to 29-8-83). In another case, Khandu, the 
son of Satvaji Sinde of Narayan Peth, had employed Mali Mahar in his 
house assuming her to be a Kunbi woman. She did not disclose her true 
identity to him as a Mahar woman, and the house was considered to be 
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a Brahman. Bālārām was apprehended and warned to abide by the 
rules and regulations that were appropriate for a Kalal jati (PAP 570, 
10-12-80). In another example, the Sonars (goldsmith jdati) of Vetal Peth, 
instead of wearing dhotra with two folds, wore it with only one (duheri 
dhotra nesdve te ekeri nesle). The ekert was the monopoly of the 
Brahman. Fifteen Sonārs received fines, ranging from Rs. 3 for one 
Sonar to eight annas each for the other fourteen (PAP 568, 18-8-73). In 
another case, Jogu Sutar of Kalebavar moved about in the Pune bazaar 
wearing the dhotra with a single fold, like the Brahmans (Brahmand 
sarkhe yekeri dhotra nesiin). A fine of Rs. 5 was exacted from him (PAP 
567, 7-12-72). The laundering of the clothes of lower jdtis was also 
regarded as a violation of the jäti codes. For example, when Jabi Parithin 
of Aditvar Peth laundered the bedspreads of a Cambhar of Ganes Peth, 
a fine of Rs. 2 was collected from her (PAP 573, 6-11-85). Many other 
disputes involving the Brahmans, Sonars and the Kayastha Prabhus 
from the last quarter of the 18th to the early 19th centuries attest to the 
importance of dress codes as markers of caste identity (Wagle 1980, 
1982, 1987). 


Violation of miscellaneous ritual codes 


There are many cases of violations of the ritual codes of the jatis, for 
which the various individuals involved were punished by the government. 
For example, Krsni, the widow of Malhari Dard of Kasba, violated the 
dress code of a widow, despite her husband having been deceased for ten 
years. She had not shaved her head (ksiir kele nahi), used colarium and 
retained the kumkum spot, all indicative that her husband was still alive. 
She was apprehended and had to pay a heavy fine of Rs. 212 (PAP 57], 
23-9-82). In another example, Radhi, the wife of Karancand Parit (of the 
washermen caste) of Vetäl Peth, had died. She had had no immediate sup- 
porters in life, as her husband had gone away to Haidarabad. The police 
of the Vetal Peth Cävdī requested her jdti to remove the corpse. For 
hours, no one came to fetch the body. The Kotwal was informed and, 
with the help of a Soda, he had her buried. After eight days, the treasurer 
of the Cautrd came to know of the event and he assembled the entire jdti 
of the Parits and started an investigation. It was established that Radhi 
was a decent housewife, and should not have been buried by a Soda. Her 
brother-in-law was held responsible for this offence. The gunhegdari was 
collected with the assistance of the headman of the jdti of the Parit. The 
responsibility for disposal of an unclaimed or unwanted body fell to 
the jätis, under appropriate ritual (PAP 571, 19-3-82). In another case, the 
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Brāhmans performed rites which were not due to the person in question. 
A Bātmidär informed that Vaman Bhat and Balam Bhat of Sadāśiv Peth 
had cremated the dead body of a Kunbi woman, digging it up after she 
had died three months ago. An investigation established that the Kunbin 
was a Pardesi (outsider) and yet she had been given a proper cremation 
by the Brahmans (kunbin pardesi asta brdhman vicar kelā). A Rs. 50 
fine collected from the Brahman, minus the Bdtmiddr’s and Karkun’s 
(clerk) expenses of Rs. 7-12, came to Rs. 42-4, which was deposited in 
the government treasury. The cremation of an unknown peasant woman 
could not be performed with Brahman rites (PAP 573, 30-5-83). 

In another case, a Brahman wanted to perform a sacred thread 
ceremony for his son born of a union with a non-Brahman woman. 
Ramkisan, the son of Vyavahari Kanojy4 Brahman of Ganj Peth, had 
lived with a Lodhi woman for over twenty years. She bore him a male 
child. Between 9 and 10 years old, the boy’s sacred thread ceremony or 
muñja was performed by some itinerant Brahmans, who placed the 
sacred thread on him accompanied by the chanting of Vedic mantras. A 
Batmiddr reported the episode to the government, and Ramkisan was 
apprehended. By the social code, the muñja could not be performed for 
a son born of the union of a Brahman man with a lower-class Kunbin. A 
fine of Rs. 50 was exacted from the Brahman, minus the expenses of the 
Bätmidär and Kdarkun of Rs. 7-12 (PAP 572, 3-5-83 to 4-6-83). 

The Brahmans were also forbidden from having sex with prostitutes 
of very low jati. Veli Murli (murli, a prostitute with temple deity con- 
nections) belonged to the Berad jdti. Kimathis, Kanades and Murlis of 
Vyamkoba& would not drink water served by her (hice hatce pdni ghet 
nahit). Brahmans avoided having sex (badkarma) with her. However, 
some Brahmans did have sex with her, as reported by the Batmidar. The 
Brahmans were apprehended and, after interrogation, admitted to their 
deeds. Fines were collected from two Tailang Brahmans, two others 
could not be traced. Veli Murli was also fined (PAP 576, 4-11-91 to 3-6 92). 
Prostitutes also observed the codes of their profession. A prostitute could 
not sleep with a person considered of very low jati. For example, Bapu 
Jingar of Mangalvar Peth told Amla& Natkin that he was a Maratha 
Cavhan and a trooper in the king’s horses (hujur paga), and slept with 
her (asndi kelt). After a few days Amal came to know that he was a 
Jingar, and informed the other prostitutes of her jati of his deception. The 
Jingar was arrested and brought to the Cavdi. The Jingar paid Rs. 296 as 
a fine for his deception and his actions (PAP 570, 23-11-75). 
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X 
Hindu/Muslim interactions 


Sexual relations 


There are many cases of Hindu/Muslim interactions which highlight 
the integrated nature of society, and the differences that existed between 
the two communities, including those involving acts of sexual mis- 
demeanour. To some degree it may be said that the social norms and sen- 
sibilities enforced by government were shared by both cultures. The 
government exercised the authority to adjudge badkarma cases between 
individuals of different religions, and the Kotwal’s office imposed 
the penalty of fine upon either or both parties. At times, the bias of the 
dominant society also made itself apparent. In one case, Bandya Khatik 
Musalman of Paradmda, in the service of Maharavy Nimbalkar, was 
propositioning Cimi the prostitute (kasbin) of Sukravar Peth for bad- 
karma. She said to him: ‘You are a Musalman and I am a Hindu woman, 
therefore, the badkarma shall not happen’ (tū Musalmān mi Hindvani 
badkarma hondr n@hi). Despite her rejection, his advances continued. 
Cimi went to the Cdvdi and reported the incident. Khatik was arrested, 
confessed his sin, and was fined Rs. 5 (PAP 573, 22-4-84 to 20-5-84). 
Other prostitutes, on the other hand, were not as fastidious about their 
clients. The government, however, which licensed prostitution in the 
city of Pune and regulated the trade in the interests of all parties, to 
some degree discouraged intercommunal sexual liaison. For example, 
Laksmi, the Lingaéyat Basvi (a prostitute) of Vetal Peth, did badkarma 
with Said Anvar Musalman at a fee of Rs. 2 per night (don rūpaye 
rat kharci ghen). Being a Hindu, she was defiled (hindd astd bdtin. A 
fine of Rs. 72 was exacted from Laksmi for her conduct; however, 
the Musalman ran away before he could be fined (PAP 570, 10-2-79). 
In another case, a Muslim prostitute was fined for having sex with a 
European. The girl of Karim Kalavatin slept with a Frenchman (phara- 
sis javal gelt). Although Kalavatin was of a ‘Musalman jati’, it was 
forbidden by her jdti to carouse with the foreigner, and she incurred a 
fine from the government of Rs. 75 (PAP 571, 3-6-82). As regulator of 
morals within the community and on behalf of the broader community, 
the government’s sanction could in certain cases fall on all the inhabi- 
tants, including those not Hindu. 

Acts of sexual misdemeanour between Hindus and Muslims also 
incurred the stigma of being defiled for a Hindu woman, and raised the 
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question of undergoing ritual purification. Gajikhan Musalman, the 
employee of the PeSava’s personal attendant, did badkarma with 
Rakhmi Kunbi, the employee of Dondo Babaji. Being Muslim, he 
polluted a Hindu baitk, and was placed under arrest. His goods were 
sold for the recovery of a fine of Rs. 14 and his services were termi- 
nated (PAP 570, 17-11-79). Mahamad Jamal Nagarc1, the employee of 
Tophkhana, did badkarma with Gangi Son@rin in her house. She was 
apprehended. Sonarin was a Hindu woman (Hindavdnin) and because 
she committed badkarma with a Musalman Nagarci, she was consi- 
dered defiled. But there was no one to fend for her (ticd v@ras konhit 
nahi). The Kotwal took a fine of Rs. 13 from the man and let her go free 
(PAP 570, 5-2-80). 

Consensual sexual relations between Muslims and Hindus also 
incurred a penalty on both parties, where both could be apprehended. 
Darki, the wife of Ranoji Kakde of Peth Ganja, committed badkarma 
with Mahamad Khan Pathan. Her son saw the act and threw the Pathan 
out. The parties were summoned to the police station. While the Pathan 
remained absent, the woman had to pay a fine of Rs. 110 (PAP 571, 
3-6-82 to 12-7-82). In another case, Sita, the wife of Rama Parit, had 
spent four to five days with Mahamad Vasal Musalman. Sita was 
brought to the station and, after interrogation, confessed her badkarma 
with the Muslim. She paid the fine of Rs. 20, though the Muslim 
remained absent (gairhazar jhald) (PAP 571, 1-11-82 to 6-12-82). In 
another case, Kasam, the son of Mirti Mulana of Karyat Pabal, did bad- 
karma with Tulsi Malin of the same Peth. He took her away from that 
place and kept her in the Ravivar Peth. The Bdtmiddr reported the 
episode to the government. Both were arrested and, after questioning, 
were imprisoned. A certain leniency was subsequently shown and a fine 
of Rs. 90 was exacted from the couple, after which they were freed 
(PAP 572, 26-11-83 to 25-12-83). In another case, Manya Musalman of 
Kasba did badkarma with Darki Sutarin at his house over many days. 
Gunhegari was collected from both: Rs. 50 from the Musalm4an and 
Rs. 11 from the Sutar woman (PAP 568, 23-1-73). 

Ignorance with regard to sex could be a mitigating factor, especially 
where the parties were children. For example, [8-year-old Ibrahim 
Gadekari of Ravivar Peth had sex with 13-year-old Radhi Kadam. They 
were incarcerated and the investigation followed. The Kotwal ruled that 
they: ‘were children and committed the sexual act out of ignorance [tyds 
ubhayetdce porpan na samajt ddfidne badkarma kele]? Since the boy 
involved in the incident was a Musalman, expiation procedures were 
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recommended to purify the girl (suddha karāvī) and the boy was fined 
according to what he could afford (tydjpdson sadel ti gunhegari ghydvi): 
Rs. 29 fine was collected from him (PAP 568, 10-5-73). Whatever the reli- 
gion of the offenders, the penalty remained commensurate with the 
offence and ability of the parties to pay. For example, Venki, the wife of 
Tima Mahavat of Sukravar Peth, committed badkarma with Imam 
Musalman. Both were caught. As Imām was insolvent, he was given a 
thrashing and released (/mam javal kahit ndhi sabab pdrpatya jerband 
mdrun sodila). Seventeen rupees were collected as fine from Venki 
(PAP 569, 11-3-77). 


Food exchange 


Many cases of pollution brought about by eating and sharing food 
with individuals have been noted earlier. The following cases relate to 
the infraction of social norms against Hindu/Muslim food exchange. 
Penalties in these cases were incurred by those chiefly at fault in the 
social infraction. Khairan Bubu Musalmanin Dalvali of Aditvar Peth, 
used to regularly visit the house of Sivrim Naik Doke. Doke served 
her snacks (pharéil), and made his wife do so. The angry wife came and 
told this to the Cavdi and stated that the Muslim woman ‘takes her 
meals at our home.’ The man was fined Rs. 70 (PAP 570, 5-12-78). The 
taboo against intercommunal food exchange was also a social norm 
the government sustained and supported the jari in sustaining. Another 
case involved the extended jati network of Pune and Ahamadnagar. 
Sundar Dalvala, belonging to the jati of Laksman Dālvālā, ate bread 
with a Musalman at his place (musalmandce garī bhdkar khGdli) in 
Ahamadnagar. The Dalvala jati of Ahamadnagar ostracised Sundar 
Dalvala and wrote a letter to the Dalvala jati of Pune that he should not 
be accepted in the jati. The Pune Dalvalas did as instructed. Ten jafi 
members, however, including Laksman Dalvala, accepted Sundar by 
allowing him to eat with them (pamktis ghetla). The ten members were 
consequently excluded from the jati by the Dalvala jdti, and the Kotwal 
apprehended the members. The banker, Parasram Damodar Vaidya, even- 
tually got the ten released from government custody (PAP 569, 7-3-77). 


Wrongdoing by association 


Wrongdoing or fault (dosa) could also attach to an individual by asso- 
ciation, as anyone associated with individual(s) who engaged in 
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intercommunal contacts could be subject to sanction. Such a jJati 
mechanism was employed to preserve discipline within the group. For 
example, Narahari Brahman was captured by the Afghans (gilci) during 
the battle of Panipat (1761). He lived in Afghanistan for over a decade 
and ate food with the Afghan jati (Muslims). Although Narahari 
Brahman was ‘not fit to be admitted into the Brahman fold’ (ryajla 
Brahmanpandat ghydvayds yogya nasta), on returning to Jalhnapur, his 
native place, the Brahmans of Jalhnapur purified him, and allowed him 
the privilege of eating with them (tyajla suddha karun tydce pamktis 
bhojan kele). Kasinath Naik Bhure J alhnapurkar (Brahman), currently 
of Aditvar Peth, had come into contact (samsarga ghadld) with the 
Brahmans of Jālhnāpūr, and was found to have been in the wrong for 
associating with them. A gunhegari of Rs. 475 was taken from him and 
he was subsequently purified (PAP 568, 3-6-76). In another case, 
Bhavani, the sister-in-law of Udho Kumbhar of Mangalvar Peth, did 
badkarma with Hakimji, on account of which she was excluded from the 
jati (jdfine baher tdkli). Udho, her brother-in-law, in turn did badkarma 
with her following her exclusion from the järi. The jdti, therefore, excluded 
him for his action. On receiving news of these events, Udho was arrested by 
the Cavdi and compelled to make a written statement about his offence. He 
was subsequently pardoned by the jati and readmitted (PAP 570, 19-3-79). 


Cow slaughter 


The slaughter of cows by all individuals under the jurisdiction of the 
government at Pune was punishable by the severest penalty. The govern- 
ment came to know (vartamdn sarkdrdt nivedan jahale) that Jamal and 
Janglya Kasai (butchers) of Kasba slaughtered a cow and sold its meat 
(gdicd vadh karun mas vikle). Both of them were executed on account 
of their action (tydjvarun doghdct dokt marilt), Those who bought the 
meat from them were subjected to fines. The following is the list of 
Muslims and their fines: Rs. 140 from Hasaji Momin and Daryaji 
Momin; Rs. 24 from Amina Nalband of Kasba; Rs. 14-8 from Apai 
Musalmanin of Kasba; Rs. 33 from Babaji Momin of Kasba; Rs. 24 
from Madan Kasai of Kasba; Rs. 14-8 from Abdul Rahman of Kasba: 
Rs. 10 from Murad Pakhali (PAP 568, 30-5-75). In another case, Ramjan 
Kasai butchered a cow. The government punished him by severing his 
hands and feet (hät pay todūn sarkārātūn parpatva jahale). Bhavya 
Cambhar Katai, who had bought the butcher’s meat (gdice mds vikat 
ghetle), was fined Rs. 43 (PAP 568, 23-11-75). 
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XI 
Conclusion 


The cases cited in this paper, then, indicate the interaction of the levels 
of authority in local and urban Indian society, and the fluid response of 
authority to the needs and requirements of the society. The individual, 
the jati and the government formed a dialogue on the workings of social 
norms and sensibilities within Indian society. Their responses to one 
another at any given, time reflected the interplay between rights, duties, 
obligations and authority that had evolved within indigenous society in 
Maharashtra by the early 19th century, prior to the intervention of the 
British. The jati formed the basis of societal organisation, and its control 
over the individual was an essential element of Indian social structure. 
At the same time, the individual had the option of appealing to the 
government for resolution of his/her issues. The Kotwal’s law was the 
law of the state and had jurisdiction over the jätis. Both the rights of 
the individual and the authority of the government impacted on jdti 
affairs. The cases examined reveal the clear elaboration of the rights 
of the individual. At the same time, within a ritualised and consensual 
society, the resolution of conflict rendered the government the ultimate 
arbitrator of societal disputes and regulator of societal norms, and master 
over the individual and jäti. 

The Kotwal, as representative of government authority within the 
locality, employed mechanisms available to him such as a comprehen- 
sive system of policing and information gathering, and the administer- 
ing of fines, to investigate, enforce and punish local Pune-based cases of 
violations of ritual and social behaviour. The control of pollution caused 
by food, water and bodily intimacy among unequal individuals and jätis 
came under government jurisdiction. The maintenance of social distinc- 
tion and hierarchy between individuals from different jätis was also 
regulated by government. The tendency among individuals to appropri- 
ate the privileges of other jätis, specially seen in the adoption of dress 
codes, was a social phenomenon regulated by the government. However, 
the number of cases the Kotwal investigated concerning ritual infrac- 
tions are modest in comparison to the accumulated data on acts of 
sexual misdemeanour. This may suggest that the instances of infractions 
of ritual and social norms were comparatively rare and that the jätis 
conformed to their status prerogatives and roles. It is also possible that 
infractions did occur but the jatis did not, or chose not to, contest them 
rigorously in an urban setting. 
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The government’s interaction with the individual, moreover, is 
evident in the testimony of the Kotwal Papers, heretofore unexamined. 
The discourse on Kotwal’s law, above all, is between the government 
authority imposing discipline and the individuals and the jatis who were 
being disciplined. The Kotwal Papers inform us how the government, 
jati and individual within Pune society reacted to a variety of situations 
involving social and moral behaviour, revealing, in the process, the 
social tensions in Pune society. An understanding of the rights of the 
individual, the value system, the power relations between the individual 
on the one hand, and the jati and government on the other, also emerges. 
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Wind, traffic and dust: The recycling 
of wastes 


R. Thomas Rosin 





Indian conceptions about the earth's recycling of wastes is an important domain for 
investigation. The use of dust as a cleansing agent leads us to inquire into local notions about 
elemental processes, the tropic cycle, and the role of the streets as venue and traffic as 
process in recycling the detritus and castaways of daily life. We relate local expectations 
about waste disposal to textual sources, utilise Ayurvedic theory and practice to understand 
traffic as a flow, and examine Samkhya philosophical underpinnings for a humoral world- 
view. By reviewing ethnographic and Indologic analyses of how bathing, or entering the flow, 
is expenenced, we examine the deep implicit meaning of flows and churning. We argue that 
the very entering into traffic is transformative, an experience that is further sanctified in the 
ritual elaboration of some travel as pilgrimage. There emerge from our inquiry recurrent 
themes on flows, and their outcomes, for which we select an ethnosociological frame on 
which such patterns, symmetries and inversion may coalesce into a single coherent design. 





I 
Statement of the problem 


Our observations and interviews suggest that along the continuum 
of purity and pollution, the street' has a structure. Readiness to deposit 
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pollutive substances at the edge of lanes and at major road junctures, 
leading out of a village or town to other communities, renders these 
areas repugnant. Often the funerary sites for human cremation or burial 
are located on major southern arteries as they leave the community. Here 
defilement or spirits of the dead may threaten those passing.’ 

On the other hand, people view the centre of the roadway as relatively 
clean. Throughout India, when the lessening of motorised traffic per- 
mits, as in the early walking hours at dawn, people take to the centre of 
the street. For there, they will tell you, the street is cleaner and safer for 
walking, jogging or cycling. 

While the edge of the lane is a known site for expelling pollutive sub- 
Stances, the dust at the centre is often not perceived as pollutive, impure 
or defiled. For any resident, the origin of that dust from castaway debris 
and open sewers is in view in depositions at the edge of the lane. Yet, in 
village after village, and in towns of north India, I have witnessed 
women gathering dust from the centre of the lane to use as an agent to 
ritually cleanse water buckets and kitchen utensils. 

Dust from the streets is readily taken as a substitute for other, more 
preferred kinds of traditional cleansers: sand from the river beds, where 
it was produced by the turbulence of the water in Streams, or from the 
dunes, or the corners of a roof, where it was whipped by the winds 
across the desert; ash from the hearth, where the burning fire of wood 
and cow-dung patties left its residue. Significantly, water (ap), wind 
(vaayu) and fire (agni), whose actions produce purified and purifying 
sand and ash, are in themselves associated with three of the five basic 
elements (mahaabhuuta), with earth (pRithvi) and ether (aakaasha) being 
the remaining two (Marriott 1989: 13—15). Might the purified dust in the 





25th Anniversary Annual South Asian Conference at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
18 October 1996, and revised for the 7th Conference of the International Association for the 
Study of Common Property, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 12 June 1998 

? Stressing the Tamil village as a physical body, with its streets, lanes and streams as 
arteries permitting intrusion, Daniel makes an inference about the configuration of defile- 
ment and danger to which our own pomt may prove a corollary 


The uur, as a village, is a spatial unit with the focus on the center of the village and 
with a vulnerable ‘frontier’ (Embree 1977) or a periphery through which foreign sub- 
stances from beyond the village enter the village center (in the form of ghosts from the cre- 
mation grounds, visitors and intruders via the roads, and deities via the stream) (Daniel 
1984 77). 
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centre of the road also be understood as a product of such elemental 
forces, for the surface of the street itself is of earth, and the space above 
the road be conceived in terms of air or ether? To sand and ash, may we 
not add dust as a cleanser? Are there not, in their fashioning, common 
transformative processes implicitly understood that conceptually link dust, 
as an outcome of traffic, to other cleansers formed by forces approach- 
ing the elemental, although the processes for dust remain relatively 
unarticulated? 

Furthermore, from the crossroads, so relates my key informant and 
research associate, women in Rajasthan may take dust to place as a tilak 
of protection upon the forehead of their own infants (Sukhdev 1994). In 
reflecting on dust, Sukhdevji immediately cites ‘charan kii raNg’, i.e., 
taking the dust from a religious mendicant’s feet (literally: taking ‘the 
mendicant’s colour’). He sees this act as not only the expression of 
respect, but as a literal taking of power from him. As one reaches down 
to touch, the substance of dust itself adheres, so he concludes that, ın this 
very act of respectful supplication, ‘Power is a natural gift.’ 

To illustrate the challenge to understanding that such dust presents to 
the outside observer, let me relate a vignette from my own experience 
while conducting field research. I had brushed inadvertently against a 
bucket of water just lifted from a well in the priestly quarters of the village. 
The young woman who had lifted the water, a daughter of a dearest friend, 
laughed and said, ‘Never mind,’ and tossed out the water to the side. She 
then went to the centre of the village lane, not far from whose edge she 
would often hold a little infant nephew taken from a nearby room when 
ready to defecate. From only a few feet away she now gathered up dust 
to scrub out her bucket to purify it from my foreign, unclean touch, so 
she could use it again to lift water from the well for her household drink- 
ing pots. I gasped, for I too was served water from those drinking pots 
in her home. She had succeeded ın purifying the water for her priestly 
family from my touch, while, unbeknownst to her, making unsanitary by 
her actions that very water and well for my own use. Never have I felt 
so viscerally the conflict between the local priestly theory of water 
purity and my western theory of water cleanliness. 

Our challenge here is to understand how in India the streets may act 
as a venue, and traffic as a process, for transforming filth into purified 
dust, worthy of use as a cleansing agent, as a magical tilak protecting the 
health of a child, or as a substance transmitting the purity and power of 
a sadhu to those who take the dust from his feet. 
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Il 
Nature of the inquiry 


In this article I tackle what happens to the detritus and castaways of daily 
life. Beginning with the expectation internalised during numerous peri- 
ods of residence as researcher in the countryside of Rajasthan, and in 
line also with urban life in a Jaipur suburb, I locate these expectations 
about tropic interactions as fundamental to Indian conceptions about the 
nature of coded substances and their flows and transactions with the 
environment. In so doing we find ourselves consistent with the estab- 
lished scholarly tradition of textual and contextual studies of India. My 
own fieldwork experience convinces me that the street as venue and traffic 
as process are conceptually conceived and experienced as central in the 
recycling process. Yet these earthly residues, and the processes that 
transform them, belong to residual categories as a part of an implicit, 
covert culture. By understanding the street and traffic as channel and 
flow, we may excavate from Indologic and ethnographic sources popu- 
lar humoral notions about the transformative process. Furthermore, I 
hope to demonstrate here that my intuitions are confirmed by the ethno- 
sociological analyses of Hindu indigenous categories (Marriott 1968, 
1990a, 1990b, 1991, 1998). 

While our explorations take us on a similar axis of reflection, 
they proceed in a direction opposite to that pursued in sociological 
scholarship on India. For example, among more recent work, consider 
Brian K. Smith’s Classifying the universe (1994) or R.S. Khare’s ‘The 
seen and the unseen: Hindu distinctions, experiences, and cultural 
reasoning’ (1993). These works focus on the classifications, logical 
processes and ‘cultural reasonings’ that reveal in Hindu consciousness 
the place of human lives and social institutions in the natural and divine 
cosmos. In those works of ethnosociology (Marriott and Inden 1974, 
1977) that focus on coded substances and their flows, we find an 
inquiry centred on human actions and transactions involving the 
social, the natural and the supernatural, but the consequences assessed 
are in terms of actors’ place within their social world, their rebirth, or 
their full transcendence of such worlds. We may follow the writings on 
karma, fate and human destiny (Keyes and Daniel 1983: O’Flaherty 
1980a) to find again that the theme pursued affirms the primacy of 
the coded, the dharmic, the lawful in conduct, in the investigation 
of coded substance, but neglects the material, elemental and substan- 
tive side. 
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Here I focus on the manifested substance and its relationship in place 
and time to the elemental constituents that comprise the cosmos. To 
understand filth and dust, rather than those who have cast it and those who 
will receive it, we must inquire into the career of the dust. As we approach 
Hindu conceptions about natural processes, we wish to re-evaluate human 
activities only in so far as they themselves are constituent of such pro- 
cesses. In focusing on the earth’s recycling, and the recycling, not of souls 
and codes (and ‘subtle substances’), but of (‘gross’) substances becoming 
re-coded, or uncoded, I hope to open another door of inquiry, thereby 
demonstrating the relevance of prior Indologic and ethnographic research 
and theory.’ Furthermore, by inquiring into indi genous conceptions about 
earth’s recycling and disease, I may contribute to the safe recycling of 
human and industrial wastes for public health and sanitation (e.g., see 
Naraindas 1996: 26; Pickstone 1995, on changing notions about dust, dirt, 
filth and odour and their relationship to disease). 

To unravel the puzzle of some dust, that is purified or purifying, my 
inquiry will involve several steps: 


l. I shall re-examine my own ethnographic observation and 
internalisation of local expectations about the disposal of wastes. 
By relating these notions to textual sources (O'Flaherty 1980b; 


* The difficulties in our quest to understand the recycling properties of the elemental 
constituents are highlighted by a review of dualist Samkhya philosophy, as compiled and 
explicated by Larson and Bhattacharya (1987) from texts covering a 2,500 year period We 
select Samkhya for this reflection because, as the authors state, ‘the ubiquitous presence of 
the Samkhya network of notions, function{s] .. almost as a cultural “code” .. to which 
intellectuals in every phase of cultural life in India have felt a need to respond’ (ibid : xi). 
In their fourth volume of the Encyclopedia of Indian philosophies, we do find reference to 
the-primordial matenality as unmanifested, its tripartite constituent process involving the 
elements, the recycling of souls through the subtle body, and the final release and dissolu- 
tionment (pralaya) of the subtle body (linga) But we find no detailed reference to the 
process by which gross materiality returns to its constituent nature, either at death of a 
body, or release of a soul (pralaya). 

For example, consider: ‘Gross bodies and gross elements perish at the moment of death 
and merge again into the undifferenuated gross elements’ (Larson and Bhattacharya 1987. 
iv, 220, from GauDapaada’s text). Or, consider: ‘The subtle body (/inga) 18 so called 
because it merges with primordial materiality dunng the time of dissolution (pralayu)’ 
(ibid.: iv, 297, from MaaThravRtti’s text) In these presentations we find no discussion of 
process in terms of the constituent five elements or the three strands Indeed, ‘The pentadic 
analyses in Sumkhya appear to be concerned pnmanly with the natural world and the 
psychophystology of biological lıfe, or what might be called the phenomenal, empirical 
world of ordinary life’ (1bid.: 88-89). In such a ‘psychophysiology’ we find no analysis of 
the gross material recycling process. 
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Smith 1994; Zimmermann 1987), we may understand how cast- 
aways are but part of the grand tropic cycle of cosmic consumption. 

2. Searching for Hindu analogy and homology between person and 
cosmos (Beck 1976; Hiltebeitel 1976; Smith 1989), we examine 
the traffic as a flow, utilising analyses of Ayurvedic medical prac- 
tice and theory (Alter 1999; Caraka 1949, 1996; Leslie 1992; Rao 
1987; Trawick 1983, 1987, 1992; Zimmermann 1992, 1995) to 
understand the digestive extraction of essences and residues and 
the physiology of reactants cast upon the streets. 

3. Examining the Samkhya philosophical underpinnings for a 
humoral worldview (Larson 1987; Larson and Bhattacharya 
1987; Marriott 1989), we consider the street as channel to under- 
stand the elemental constituents underlying dynamic individual 
and cosmic processes. 

4. Reviewing ethnographic and Indologic analyses of how bathing, 
or entering the flow, is experienced as a transformative process 
(Glucklich 1994; Gold 1988; Gross 1992), we examine the deep 
implicit meaning of flows and churning (Alter 1992; O’Flaherty 
1976) as generative processes. 

5. We argue that the very entering into traffic is experienced as trans- 
formative, an experience that is further sanctified in the ritual elab- 
oration of some travel as pilgrimage (Daniel 1984; Gold 1988). 
The pilgrim, challenged to the limits of his/her endurance, may 
gain an inverse, beneficial effect. Such inversions between process 
and outcome, involving the intensification of heat, disorder and/or 
loss of unctuousness, attract our attention to a range of similar 
occasions in Hinduism, to sacrifice, cremation, and those austeri- 
ties leading to samadhi. 

6. There emerges from our inquiry recurrent themes on flows, and 
their outcomes, for which we search for a common frame on which 
such patterns, symmetries and inversion may coalesce into a single 
coherent design. Ethnosociological exploration, as encouraged by 
McKim Marriott, with its analysis of purity as a tri-dimensional 
concept, provides clues for a deeper analysis. His presentation of 
a general paradigm for South Asian social science clarifies the 
logic involved in considering the processes discussed above as 
transformations, and provides a re-examination of what occurs 
conceptually when a substance is perceived as having become 
purified. I recommend incorporating into his general paradigm 
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the dialectic between process and outcome emerging out of our 
analysis to accommodate a recurrent and pervasive theme in 
Hindu thought. Critiques of Marriott’s most recent work provide 
a basis in our conclusion to make a final assessment of our inquiry 
and argument. 


Oy 
Interpreting the recycling of wastes 


Castaways and the tropic cycle of consumption 


In the conduct of research over several periods in the field working on a 
variety of topics, my adjustment to local life necessitated a participant’s 
grasp of waste disposal. The streets and lanes, and the commonly held 
wastelands and jungle through which they ultimately passed, were an 
important venue for casting away the effluvia of daily life. As we tended 
to our morning needs, kept clean our kitchen, and dined in the homes of 
others, our observations and interpretations of villagers’ expectations led 
to formulating generalisations and a preliminary hypothesis about the 
behaviour, meanings and processes associated with waste disposal in the 
public sector. Under our purview came those who disposed, those who 
received, the nature of the substances cast off and their impact on the 
disposer, the receiver, other wastes and the street itself. We also observed 
the street as a dynamic venue for traffic and trash. How and in what ways 
are the wastes cast at the edge of the street reworked, and how is this 
reworking related to the dust settling at its centre? 

The waste that falls to the side of the road may derive from many 
sources, from the production, preparation and consumption of foods, 
body cleansing and grooming, reproduction and death. One may readily 
observe in a village context that any cast-offs soon became the object of 
interest for some other creature. In fact, this was an expectation shared 
by one’s neighbours, and determined their willingness to allow you to 
cast away things nearby in the lanes and common spaces in the neigh- 
bourhood. Villagers observed and expected a removal or reshaping of 
such residues and castaways by agents, each according to their own 
nature, finding utility in the substances so cast. In fact, the casting away 
of substances not found of interest by other creatures, and not impacted 
by natural forces, presents a challenge to contemporary rural Indians. 
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Persons casting substances that prove durable, inert, impenetrable, 
unchanging and unusable are asked to cast them at more distant places. 
The various meanings associated with such removal, use or consump- 
tion of waste may be readily adumbrated from numerous sources in 
Indology and anthropology. 
In his exhaustive study of some seventy-three ancient Indian texts, 
Brian K. Smith summarises the prevalent conception of nature: 


Vedic texts assume that a basic affinity exists between the principal 
inhabitants of the natural world. ... All share a common essence or life 
force.... According to this text [Kaushiitaki BraahmaNal, the essence 
of life is squeezed out of one entity in order to vitalize another: the 
result is a kind of chain of being in which water, plants, trees, and 
humans are bound together.... Lists of nature’s principal classes of 
things and beings are also articulated in terms of the various kinds of 
nourishment the planet provides.... One frequently encounters the 
notion that the world is made of nothing more than food and eaters of 
food. As one text succinctly puts it, ‘The eater of food and food indeed 
are everything here’ (SB_11.1.6.19), and what might appear to us as a 
culinary metaphor was really meant as a descriptive account of the 
natural world organized into a hierarchically ordered food chain 
(Smith 1994: 209-10). 


Utilising some among the earliest texts in Ayurvedic medicine, com- 
posed when hunting and gathering were key features in local adaptation, 
Zimmermann tells us that: 


Now we come to the main point: food is the root of living beings.... 
we discover a whole cosmology, a whole ontology of food: ‘and food 
in its turn is the root of living being’: a formula inscribed in the main- 
stream of the Hindu tradition, and which can be traced directly back 
to the Upanishad. 

No enumeration of the immense cosmic chain of foods has a more 
vibrant ring than that of the Taittiriiya Upanishad [II, 2]. ‘... From 
food creatures are born. Those which are to be found on earth live by 
food alone and at the end they return to it. For food is the first of crea- 
tures’ (Zimmermann 1987: 203). 


In modern texts, and in contemporary studies, the centrality of the tropic 
cycle remains conceptually undiminished. 

All creatures require food, and are themselves food for others, in 
the great tropic chain of being. Leftovers, human wastes and humans 
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themselves are potential food for others ‘Worms, maggots, lice and 
similar creatures are supposed to originate in various disintegrating mate- 
rials, in rotting food, in corpses, in pus, in excrement, and from other 
kinds of organic warmth and moisture.’ Halbfass (1980: 293-94) cites 
from analyses of Upanishad texts, as well as the Mahaabhaasya (PaNini 
1.4.30), suggesting a link between the consumptive behaviour of such 
creatures and theories about their origins. In similar fashion, bodies, 
other creatures, their by-products, and their wastes, may be of interest to 
humans. And humans, in turn, provide for entities supernatural or divine 
‘who feed on sacrificial oblations that were explicitly represented as 
substitutes for the human sacrificers who are next in line on the menu’ 
(Smith 1994: 210). Furthermore, demons and supernatural beings in the 
Garuda Purana (217.3—7) are assumed to consume the subtle body, the 
experience body (bhogya-deha), that the deceased inhabits after death in 
its temporary sojourn in the spirit world, before its soul is reincarnated: 
‘These deformed and hideous demons on earth eat that experience body 
when it has fallen from Heaven’ (O’Flaherty 1980a: 16-17). 

For humans, the process of waste disposal may begin with intentional 
giving at the edge of the lane. Leftover cooked food is dropped into the 
hands of the harijan sweeper family who cleans the lanes and cattle yards. 
Leftover (baasi) bread (chhapaatees) may be saved to be given by hand to 
a favourite cow, or to the village bull on his daily village round. Other cast- 
offs are readily examined and selected according to the self-interest of 
various species, domesticated animals as well as humans. Cooked foods 
left on plates GuuThaa khaanaa) will receive visits from village dogs, 
crows and chickadees. Once swept off plates into village lanes, cows may 
nose through it to make their own selection. In villages or towns, warm 
human offal has its attraction—for dogs and pigs. In similar fashion, cow- 
dung dropped onto the lanes is collected by humans, who mix it with straw 
to make patties to dry in the sun and use as fuel for the cooking stove. The 
bodies of dead livestock are consumed by village dogs and vultures, with 
the bones later collected by members of leather-working castes. 

In the cities, castaway paper, cans, bottles, plastic bags—the debris 
emerging from the packaging of products from industry—has now engen- 
dered trash collectors specialising in particular items, which they sort, 
store and sell for recycling. Even the waste dumps outside hospitals attract 
those looking for syringes, bottles and bandages that might be recycled. 

Such observed, contemporary activities are understandable in terms of 
food categories and transactions as so extensively studied by Mathur, 
Khare, and Marriott for South Asian civilisation. For humans, foods 
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in their raw, ripe, cooked, leftover and faecal stages constitute a set of 
traditional Hindu categories, richly analysed by a number of scholars in 
terms of commensal rules and transactions that communicate ritual status 
(Mayer 1960: 44-60). Marriott explicates five types or states of food, 
beginning with raw (siddha) food stuffs, and culminating in garbage 
(juuThaa), and faeces (guu) (1968: 149). Those who give and those who 
receive such residues are ranked by these transactions as relatively pure 
and impure. In the case of the human community receiving wastes, such 
aS Sweepers Carrying away faeces from Rajput women living in seclu- 
sion, reception is driven not by desire or appetite, but by moral obliga- 
tion, conception of caste duty and service, and expectation of a favour or 
service received in turn. 

We may extend to advantage this analysis of human commensal rules 
to human interactions with members of other species. Such an extension 
readily makes sense. The cow and its products are perceived as pure, and 
humans, including the children of priests, happily receive warm cow- 
dung from the streets to make fuel patties for the cooking of pure foods 
in their kitchens. The ranking of cows above humans is readily celebrated 
and affirmed. Yet while water buffalo dung, as well as generous heaps of 
elephant dung, are also so collected, no elevated status is granted such 
bovine or elephantine givers. 

Furthermore, we can extend the commensal analysis to grasp Hindu 
conceptions about the nature of tropic interactions among animal species: 
we may as well include the reproductive waste from menstruation, sexual 
intercourse, birth and lactation. The disposing of menstrual flow, semen 
and discharge, after-birth,* and colostrum may also fall into the food cate- 
gories as taken by other species. 

Within this category of food wastes may fall, indeed, the dead, when 
their flesh is transformed as food taken by other species. Given the ten- 
dency of categories to expand their use to the universal unless explicitly 
restricted in scope, those categories involved in commensal transaction 
either explicitly withdraw human substances from consumption through 
burning, or explicitly give them up for consumption. While Hindus burn 
their dead, Zoroastrians in India may explicitly prepare the corpse for 
consumption, as occurred in the Tower of Silence in Bombay. Burial 


* The rituals of the midwife burying the after-birth in the dirt floor of the delivery room 
and the building of a fire pit over it to warm the mother and newborn infant are among the 
various means of disposing of the placenta so that ıt does not enter the tropic cycle, thus 
becoming part of the giving and receiving of food that binds humans in relationships with 
the natural world of other species. 
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does not protect from consumption, for insects may devour, or village 
dogs dig down.’ 

However, on the street as commons, that which falls to the wayside, 
since ït is not intentionally given and received, does not establish the 
particularistic relationships that bind members of different families and 
castes. The giving of leftovers or filth is not directed towards a particular 
party, although members of a particular category of being or species may 
consistently act as recipient, selecting and perhaps consuming what was 
once defiling for humans. Those who give and receive such residues are 
ranked by these transactions, but the ranking is between classes that have 
become generalised, and those who act have become dis-intentionalised 
and disengaged from social interaction.° 

Nevertheless, in this manner, members of different species, by 
selecting and consuming the products, leftovers or the very body of 
another species, remove incrementally wastes and decay from the public 
sector. 


Street and traffic interpreted as channel and flow: 
An Ayurvedic perspective 


Once this initial selection has been made by various species (jaatit) 
according to their own selective interests, a second process of sweeping, 
collecting, piling up, churning, homogenising and redispersal occurs. 
Here the role of the streets and traffic—the traffic of hoofs, of feet, of 
the wooden-wheeled cart, of the modern rubber-tyred vehicles—takes 
over. The traffic is most intense at the centre, but expands with quantity 
of flow out to the edges during peak hours of congestion. 

Sweepers add to this process. Collecting at the edges refuse that has 
clogged drains, they dredge it up, piling it, sometimes carting it away, 
but more often leaving it there, to be trampled, crushed and redispersed by 
traffic: Sweeping and scavenging, as the English glosses suggest, are 
indeed the central activity of the Bhangi caste. Sweepers do far less sorting 


5 How do people feel about the burial in a sand-dune of the body of an infant who per- 
ished before naming? This is a puzzling practice, for the threat that the body of a tiny infant 
may be consumed by a witch or by dogs 1s strongly felt by many informants, particularly 
those preoccupied with the supernatural. 

6 Often the contemptuous casting away by one party contrasts with the gleeful reception 
or searching collection by the other Such a divergence of experience between the two par- 
ties leads them usually to avoid all interaction, in glance or greeting. Yet, we argue else- 
where that this reduction of a potential interaction to the genenc and dis-intentional is a 
charactenstic of the street emerging as a public commons throughout the globe, incorpo- 
rating the actions of a myriad of strangers. 
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and removal. They are most active in opening up the flow of sewers, the 
sweeping and lifting up of debris and its piling up. 

Furthermore, the sweeping of the street by broom was often a stirring, 
dispersal and aerating of dust, lifting it into the morning's early light. (It is 
interesting that, in the cleaning of a house, the duster, whisk or flicking rag 
are the favoured implements, not removing, but rather lifting and redis- 
persing dust homogenously throughout the room interior.) Do sweeping 
and traffic play a direct role in breaking down waste products, and scat- 
tering them as dust? How are we to interpret these happenings? 

To answer this question we will initially pursue the ‘quest for link- 
ages’ that Smith concludes has characterised Hindu thought since Vedic 
times (Smith 1989: 218-19), exercising the faculty of ‘seeing connections’, 
‘equivalences’, ‘homologies’ and ‘correspondences’ (Hiltebeitel 1976: 
359-60). Such a search for the ‘secret sympathies between domains’ that 
link the human body to ‘the non-human spheres of man’s experience’ 
(Beck 1976: see Parry 1982: 76) will guide us to an examination of the 
pervasiveness of a humoral language in South Asian discourses. I will 
look at modern commentaries about ancient Samkhya and Ayurvedic 
texts, erudite exegeses of myth and ritual, and studies of contemporary 
Ayurvedic and Siddhanta medical theory and practice. Such humoral 
discourse may even be found in popular discussion in the countryside 
about agricultural innovations and the sustainability of water, soils and 
seed (Gupta 1998; Kurin 1983; see also Rosin 1999). 

Traffic is a flow, and conceptions of flow, both within and across 
boundaries and channels, are central to notions about bodily processes, 
health, and the interrelations of person and environment. Ayurvedic con- 
cerns, aS expressed in ancient texts (Caraka 1949, 1996; Zimmermann 
1992) and contemporary practice (Alter 1999; Leslie 1992; Trawick 
1992), emphasise the centrality of flow to the bodily processes, and the 
unblocking and opening of channels to maintain the balance of humours 
that is a part of health. From his direct readings of the Ayurvedic classics, 
as well as of modern translations and commentaries and works by scholars 
observing Ayurvedic practice, Alter (1999: 46) summarises that ‘... the 
body is regarded as composed of fluids, saps, essences, humors, elements 
that ebb and flow in a constant process of dynamic interaction (Daniel 
1984; Daniel and Pugh 1984; Marriott 1990; Trawick 1983; Zimmermann 
1979). In classical texts, references are made to ‘the blood-bearing ducts 
and those other ducts that bear the different juices and are the channels 
of mental activities’ (Caraka 1996: 24-25), conjoining what today we 
would consider the circulatory, the digestive as well as the neurological 


te 
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(see Rao on srota, 1987 [II]: 193-95). When ‘impurities ... obstruct the 
ducts and confine the wind’, therapies are recommended. One aspect of 
achieving health is to ‘restore wind to its normal course.’ To maintain 
heath wind must be ‘neither overly provoked nor obstructed’ (Caraka 
1996: 1189-91).’ 

Among the major transformations of substances occurring in the body 
are the consumption and conversion of food and other materials taken 
into the body. As Alter states. 


the act of eating then sets in motion a series of ‘cookings’ or ‘diges- 
tion’ whereby the ‘nutritive juices of foods’ (annarasa) are trans- 
formed, first into chyle (rasadhaatu) and then, sequentially, into 
blood (rakta), flesh (maamsa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), marrow 
(majjaa), and semen (shukra) ... since only a fraction of each of the 
seven dhaatus is transformed into the next in sequence a small volume 
of ‘cooked’ semen is understood to be the distilled, condensed essence 
of a fairly large volume of ‘raw’ food. The body is thus structured on 
the basis of a metabolic hierarchy of tissue transformation (Alter 
1999: 52-53). 


Just as there is a ‘metabolic hierarchy’, or an ascendency, of tissue trans- 
formation, is there a descendency of residues or wastes remaining from 
this process? Based upon her interview with an Ayurvedic practitioner in 
Tamil Nadu, Trawick reports: 


The goal of physiological process is the liberation of the heaviest, 
inner-most, least mixed, and purest substance of the body, semen. 
Each substance before semen contains three parts: a waste substance, 
which is discarded, an essence, and the succeding substance, which is 
purified from the preceding one ... [e.g.,] blood, having been purified 
from rasa, contains the essence of blood, the waste substance urine, 
and the next substance, muscle (1992: 136). 


Accordingly, such bodily wastes or residues are 


an essential ingredient of the living organism, an indispensable activ- 
ity in the living body, viz. production not only of material which needs 
to be eliminated from the system (for which the expression kiTTa is 


7 See Lesson XII, ‘Merits and faults of the wind’, pp. 91-94; Lesson XXIV, ‘Ordinances 
in respect of blood’, pp. 172-77; and Lesson XXX, ‘Great ducts ın the heart’, pp. 267-86, 
in Vol. I: The place of aphorisms; and Lesson XXVIII, ‘Treatment of diseases due to wind’, 
pp. 1184-1210, ın Vol. IV: The place of cikitsaa, of the Caraka Samhitaa (Caraka 1996) 
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used) but also of material that can be utilized to support the body 
(hence called dhaatu) (Rao 1987: 116). 


Digestion is a series of physiological distillations, lifting from the 
essence of the prior distillation a new essence, as well as releasing a new 
residue. This logic of transformations has resonance in a variety of 
ancient and modern domains, digestive, commensal, culinary and sacri- 
fical. Their products are dual (producing both an essence and a residue), 
the superior or dominant agent involved in the relationship of their pro- 
duction enjoying the essence, while the inferior or subordinate agents 
benefit both themselves and their superior by using, taking away and/or 
consuming the residue.’ 

By asking what happens to such wastes or residues, both within the 
body and upon their expulsion, we return to our central question. Just as 
there is an upward transformation of substances into an ascendency of 
tissues, culminating in a final essence,’ might the logic of such a system 
of extractions suggest its inversion, a descendency of deteriorating 


£ In the sacrificial ceremony, essence and residue appear as the double product, the 
former feeding the god, the latter a prusaad (sanctified offering) taken away and con- 
sumed by the sacrificer Is this not the theme built upon in Raheja’s ethnography, 
wherein the landlord by serving daan to his tenant, who must consume it, has removed 
inauspiciousness, or by having his priest first perform a ritual and then take away the 
offerings has tn effect cast away inauspiciousness (Raheja 1988, 1990; see also Osella 
and Osella 1996 54). 

What is cast away 19 not the tray of food or sacrificial oblations, which are graciously 
given, but negative qualities transmitted through them. Hence, residues may not be simply 
castaways, where the uncleanliness is consumed or taken away by another (cf. Moore 
1988: 261), but may be impurities, inauspiciousness, sin, or karmic burdens. As Raheja 
and Heesterman translate it, ‘He throws away evil’ (Heesterman 1957: 111-12, as pre- 
sented by Raheya 1990, 87) Hence, in researching castaways, our purview might include 
in the South Asian context not only wastes or residues, and their relationship to gross 
materiality, but the casting away of inauspiciousness, evil, terror and perhaps, even karmic 
burden. 

? Parry shows how this distillation of essences occurs in the person also after death: 


.. the real aim of the mortuary ntes is more specifically the radical destruction of the 
‘gross’ physical body (sthula sharira) ... But the new container for the soul is a ‘sub- 
tle’ or ‘ghostly’ body (suksham or preta sharira) of a more refined and less elemental 
form ... [which] will also soon be dissolved, or transformed, with the assimilation of 
the deceased into the category of the ancestors.... The theologically unsophistucated 
tend to talk as though he now exists in a purely incorporeal state n the ‘form of au’ 
(vayurup), while those who are better versed in the texts present ıt as a matter of acquir- 
ing an even more ethereal bodily envelope. But whichever view one takes, the under- 
lying progression is the same. a gross material body 1s replaced by more and more 
refined forms (Parry 1982- 36-37). 
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residues, culminating in a final residue? What humoral processes, or 
their analogue, might be involved in such a descendency?™ 

While Caraka is silent about the residues after they are cast from the 
body upon the street or fields, one finds in his text a highly interactive, 
reactive world. A perusal of translations of the Caraka Samhitaa (1949, 
1996) discovers details of a pathology, an ethnobotany, an alchemy of 
minerals, a medicine chest of recipes, a cookery of extracts and juices, 
an endless spelling out of the intricate interactions of reactive substances— 
oils, fats, ghees, marrows, juices, alkaline solutions et al.—a cornu- 
copia of smells, flavours and colours, administered as massage, poultice, 
purgatives, enemata, snuffs, drinks, tonics, even smoke inhalation, all 
to effect somatic, mental, emotional and even spiritual reactions. 

All these reactants, in part, are contained temporarily in the confines 
of a body of tissues and channels, of humours and winds, a body pos- 
sibly focused by desire or disciplined by aims and duties, or even by a 
‘daily regime that promotes balanced fitness’ (Alter 1999: 46). Break 
the envelope, cast these reactants and residues upon the street, break 
them down, stir them, mix them, whip and fling them, and imagine 
such substances unconfined, without boundaries, interacting in a caldron 
that also includes the wet and the dry, heated in the daylight, cooled 
in the night. Such reactants in such varied and irregular conditions 
would suggest an Ayurvedic physiology and chemistry fully unleashed, 
‘a logic of natural devolution and pervasive morbidity’ (ibid.: 52) that 
is running its course. Yet, there within the confines of the streets, 
indeed, are the spilled foods, drinks and residues of everyday life. 


i0 These two themes. a distilling of an essence along with a residue, i.e., a double pro- 
duct, and an ascendency and descendency ın a senes of distillations, may be found in the 
ritual sphere. An astute reviewer of an earlier version of this manuscript refers us to the 
‘doubling effect’ or ‘double by-product of sacnfice’, citing Brian Smith’s analysis of 
resemblances in Vedic scripture. Smith refers to such resemblances as 


two different kinds of ntual condensations, both of which entail a kind of synecdochic 
reductionism.. A condensation upward, the encompassment of the condensed 
essences of lesser ntuals within greater ones [and] . a condensation downward of the 
essences of superior victims or superior sacrifices which are repnsed within inferior 
‘equivalents’ (1989. 188-89) 


Yet, one must recognise that ‘synecdochic reductionism’ refers not to a series of executed 
ntuals, each working upon the products of a prior ritual—as would parallel the series of 
distillations volved in the physiology of the body—but to an intellectual act, a refine- 
ment in understanding of the nature of resemblances, resulting in a condensation upward. 
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A Samkhya view of elemental constituents 


Positing that Ayurvedic conceptions about channels and flows are a 
possible analogue for the street and traffic finds resonance at the level of 
Samkhya philosophy. For channels are ‘made of Samkya’s inert “earth” 
and “either’’—not of its motile elements’ (Marriott 1991: 301). One may 
consider earth as an element, a container, and a transformative process,’ 
as Marriott does in pairing earth (pRithvi) and ether (aakaasha), within 
the set of five elements: 


Ether and earth have been interpreted above as secondary if necessary 
elements, providing containers and recycling for the world’s other- 
wise highly motile substances (Marriott 1990a: 32). 


Affected by what flows through them ... these containers of earth and 
ether appear to be partly dependent on variations in the three more 
motile constituents.... As containers of terminal but contrary kinds, 
their functions seem to be to transform—to recombine, reproduce and 
reissue what they receive, earth in relatively gross, ether in relatively 
subtle forms (ibid.: 22). 


If conceived as between earth and ether, then the street, that contains 
traffic, is, in itself a container, transformative of what it contains. 
Marriott concludes, ‘Earth, indeed, is conceptualized as “regenerative 
mother’’ (ibid.: 32). 

This stress upon earth as transformative has its echoes in discussions 
I have had with several villagers about the purity of dust. ‘Only the earth 
[pRithvi] has the power to absorb and return to purity’ (Sukhdevji in 
English 1994). Or, on another occasion, he stated, ‘Earth is as a Mother 
who returns to her own purity.’ 

And then, in a second line of thought. ‘GuNaam guNaam bartante’, 
which he translates as ‘Each nature returns to its own nature.’ In the con- 
text of our discussion, we were referring to the breaking down and refin- 
ing that allows the release of the particular to return to its universal! 
nature; from the material particularities of things, to the dust reaching 
towards generic earth. In a similar discussion with a Siddhanta medical 
practitioner in Tamil Nadu, Trawick records: 


|! The idea of the earth as involved in transformative processes is suggested by the noun 
for earth, clay or dust (miT7?) and the verb ‘to wipe, to erase, or to delete’ (miTaanaa). The 
words might derive from the same stem. 
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So when a person dies, they say he had gone to the elements, the earth 
in his body merging with the earth, the water with water, the wind with 
wind, the soul with Shiva. As one person put its, death makes good 
manure. The most fertile earth is full of corpses (Trawick 1992: 144). 


Flows and churning as transformative 


We have been pursuing channels and their flows for imagery of trans- 
formation. Clearly, the sharpest images involve the purifying efficacy of 
flowing water. By understanding the conditions under which Hindus 
experience transformation, we may work our way back to how residues 
and castaways may be perceived as transformed. Ariel Glucklich in his 
book, The sense of adharma (1994), writes: 


According to the Visnu Smrti, the best place to bathe is the Ganges, 
followed by river water in general, fountain or fresh spring water, a 
tank, a well, and so forth. The general principle is enunciated by the 
Vyavahaara Mayuukha, which states that river water purifies by 
means of its velocity or the force of its current. Still water purifies less 
effectively tha[n] a flowing river, the confluence (sangama) of two 
streams better than just one stream (ibid.: 72). 


Glucklich’s selection from the text explicates that the ‘velocity or force 
of ... [the] current’ in the media of water is the purifying agent.’ May 
one extrapolate, then, to the velocity of flow in other media, to the 
objects, persons and vehicles that make up the flow of traffic on the 
Streets, or to the flows occurring in other humoral domains, such as in 
the increasing moistening or desiccating, or in the increasing fatedness 
or making of one’s life, or to the increasing of heat, or of disorder? 

We have in Glucklich’s translation recognition of degrees in the 
capacity to purify. The greater the velocity, the more intensified the 
purification. Gross, in his ethnography of sanyasis, reports as less puri- 
fying the waters from a tap, or a hand-pump, followed by waters drawn 
from a well, thence the waters of a pond or tank. ‘Finally, the Tyagi 
Saadhu take a ritual bath by submerging ... most preferably in a flowing 


'? In her comprehensive oral, ritual, iconographic and textual study of the meaning of 
rivers and water in Maharashtra, Feldhaus finds the purifying power of rivers ‘not at all 
prominent’ (Fefdhaus [995° 5) The theme stressed is their power to remove sin (ibid. 175, 
177, 179-81), by either carrying away the sin, in a metaphor of washing away, or by 
destroying or annihiJating sin in a military metaphor. Eck (1987) and Preston (1987), in 
their respective sections on ‘Rivers’ and ‘Punfication’ in the Encyclopedia of religion, 
reiterate that it ıs flowing water that punfies. 
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river’ (Gross 1992: 384). In entering a village pond to bath, the velocity 
of flow is simply that of the human body entering the quiet pool. To 
enter a stream, to enter a confluence of streams, there is a difference in 
the velocity of flow, but also an increased turbulence in the mingling of 
streams. The most purifying of flows is at the confluence of three rivers, 
as at Allahabad, taking place, as during the Kumbha Mela, at a time 
defined by auspicious juxtaposition in place and orbit of the planets as 
they course through the heavens. Here is a commingling of flows and 
pathways, riverine and planetary, expressing in hydraulic imagery the 
intensification of purification, in process and in experience. Certainly, 
the ocean itself as recipient of all rivers, with a surf turbulent and churn- 
ing, suggests an ultimate image in purifying processes and experiences, 
to which we will turn in considering Ann Gold’s description of pilgrims 
from Rajasthan reaching the sea on the Orissa coast. 

In his chapter ‘Why rivers purify?’ Glucklich argues that the experi- 
ence of purification is achieved imagistically through resonance of the 
proprioception, the phenomenological and the symbolic. Proprioception 
is ‘the primary sense of a corporeal cohesiveness, the feeling “from 
within” that the body is a total coordinated system’ (Glucklich 1994: 
80). ‘Proprioception, including touch, and perception through vision, 
combine to crystallize the sense of an embodied ego operating in an 
environment’ (ibid.: 81). To these dimensions that constitute a phenom- 
enological sense of self, Glucklich adds their resonance with the symbolic 
or conceptual. ‘Purity, in other words, is an absolutely synchronized 
interplay between the physical and mental poles of experience within 
specific contexts’ (ibid.: 82). One experiences bathing as purifying, 
because the full immersion, the tactile flood as the current surges around 
one’s body and as vision is dazzled by the rising sun, all resonate with 
the meanings of water and sun deified. 

In like manner one may argue that to participate in traffic is to enter a 
flow that transforms one’s proprioceptions and perceptions, resulting in a 
phenomenological change in self-perception. One feels differently from 
entering traffic to one’s leaving it, particularly if one joins the great arte- 
ries of traffic leading out of one’s home community to town or metropolis. 
To enter traffic is an immersion, a submission to noise, smells, repug- 
nance, jostling, the breathlessness of rapid acceleration, sudden fear and, 
in the worst case scenario, an alteration in pulse and breath in the panic of 
recognising immediate danger. There is recognition, once so immersed, 
that one’s fate is caught up in a swirl of encounters with a multitude of 
others, each met for a moment on pathways to their own destinies. 
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Yet, unlike bathing, entering traffic is not symbolised as a transformative 
experience, except in the specialised but important reference to pilgrim- 
age, where one wilfully dedicates oneself to entering the traffic along 
sacred pathways crossing the subcontinent. We have chosen the trans- - 
formative power of traffic for our analysis for this reason, that while 
experienced and implicitly recognised as such, traffic has yet to be 
overtly symbolised as a purifying process. 

In the area of pilgrimage, both Valentine Daniel and Ann Gold make 
a similar observation about an embodied experience that is transforma- 
tive and revered by those engaged, but may or may not be explicitly 
symbolised as ritually purifying. Here also one deals with immersion 
into a flow, a confluence of currents, and, furthermore, a turbulence. 

If such precepts are established at so fundamental a level as the 
sensate and pre-conscious, moreover, the more likely they are to have 
broad applications to immersion in other media involving flow, conflu- 
ence and turbulence. For example, Gold’s study of Rajasthani pilgrims 
includes their ‘taking the waves’ {lahar lena) on the Orissa coast (1988: 
281-83). Gold does not find explicit celebration of this ocean frolic as a 
purifying act. Nevertheless, she notes that ‘this single experience almost 
everyone sought to repeat,’ favouring it over a return to the temples visi- 
ted over the previous days. She states: 


‘Darshan,’ for all its interactive connotations, does not really convey 
what happens in the water. The word lahar, or ‘wave,’ has a range of 
meanings that includes all kinds of extraordinary pleasure. Among its 
definitions in the Raajaasthani Hindi Shabd Kosh are these: ‘mind’s 
enjoyment,’ ‘intoxication,’ ‘emotional love,’ ‘grace,’ and ‘bliss.’ 


She concludes that ‘During their extended frolic in the waves our pil- 
grim company did appear to enjoy “joyful ludic communitas” [Turner 
[and Turner} 1978: 37]’ (Gold 1988: 282). On the grounds of velocity of 
flow, the commingling of flows from diverse sources, turbulence and 
bodily immersion, the surge of the surf is experienced as the most 
liminal, and hence, may we argue, the most purifying. 

Yet, the flow pattern of the waves is a coming and going, a resurgence 
of oscillating movement. Unlike the unidirectional flow of streams and 
rivers, the surf might be experienced and perceived subliminally, as I 
would argue the flow of traffic and the sweeping of the lanes are so per- 
ceived, as a churning. 

Churning is a powerful concept in South Asian civilisation. As in 
the great epic, the Mahabharata, the seas were transformed by churning 
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to create amrita, the drink of gods, so in daily life curd is churned to 
transform it into the higher and purer state of butter (makhan). The 
churning of the seas, using snake spirits as the rope to turn the paddle, 
produced the amrita that the Lord Vishnu served among the gods. The 
sacred fire for a sacrifice is churned from sticks, flame emerging from 
rubbing them back and forth. One may also speak of the churning up of 
desire. Hence, villagers readily used notions, traceable to sacred texts, to 
explain churning as a transformative power. 

While substances of higher purity are produced by churning in the 
village context, my informants insist that the word ‘to churn’ (mathNa, 
bilona) does not apply as verb to the action of traffic. My informants dis- 
tinguish ‘aabojaaboo jaave’ (traffic goes’) from ‘bilaadiyaa manthan’ 
(‘did churn the curd’), and refuse to switch around verbs. Since I am infer- 
ring and arguing in this article for an implicit, deep, structural associa- 
tion between the nature of traffic flows? and churning, let me here 
explore the implications of this association as developed in the works of 
O’ Flaherty and Alter. 

Observing wrestlers’ fondness for ghee, as weil as their rubbing of 
their own thighs during training sessions and competition, Alter provides 
insight into the meaning of churning and the ghee it produces: 


In a number of the mythic references to unilateral procreation the 
child is born through the agency of thigh rubbing or thigh churning. 
For instance, Aurva is born from Urva’s thigh (O’Flaherty 1980b: 
227}. O'Flaherty also points out that the symbolism of thigh churning 
is related etymologically to churning butter from milk [ibid.: 228]. 


Alter concludes, 


churning, more often than not, refers to unilateral creation wherein a 
male or female brings forth life by churning their own fluids 
[O’Flaherty 1976: 333-34]. Even instances where churnin g is taken as 
a metaphor for coitus, the image employed is of mixing together, not 
milking out or taking essence away.... Churnin g clearly demands a 
change of substance, but without addition or subtraction... Metaphori- 
cally, a wrestler can rub his thighs all he wants, for churnin g represents 


N A further element in the argument is whether heat is generated by the churning It is 
the heat that transforms (Beck 1969), and if traffic does not generate such heat, then we 
have had a physical mixing without the transformation and mingling of the constituents 
involved. By applying the tripartite dimensions Marnott articulates as fundamental to 
Hindu cognition, we may resolve these issues in the pages ahead 
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self-contained energy, not energy spent ... (Alter 1992: 152-53; see 
also O’Flaherty 1980b: 28-29). 


O'Flaherty and Alter relate churning to creation generated on the spot, 
but without the need to join agencies. Churning conveys unilateral and 
self-sufficient agency; such indeed may be the unconsciously perceived 
nature of traffic on the streets. 

Such churnings on the street,’ then, would imply growing potency, as 
refuse is flung and traffic accelerates, producing a change of substances. 
It is not clear that such a churning lifts upward and refines a higher sub- 
stance, as the churner extracts ghee from curd, or as the body extracts 
from blood the exalted final essence of semen. Rather, we may be deal- 
ing with a potency, a transformation of substances, a creation of new 
residues, but in a downward spiral, as refuse thickens, moulders, and 
traffic intensifies, 

From our analyses above there emerge recurrent themes on flows, 
homology, analogies and symmetries, as well as postulated inversions 
and shifting frames of reference—may these patterns not coalesce into a 
single coherent design? Such a systematic ordering, ‘sophisticated, 
intellectually elegant and provocative’ (Larson 1990: 238), a distillate, as 
it were, extracted and integrated from the last half-century of Indologic 
and ethnographic research (Babb 1990: 204), is available in Marriott’s 
recent, yet controversial, ethnosociological constructions presented in 
this journal (Marriott 1989, 1998). 


IV 
Purity considered ethnosociologically 


Using such a formulation, making explicit three dimensions for analysis, 
may not only render our quest more systematic, but more readily relatable 


W Yn India, throughout the countryside, smal] towns and outskirts of cities, wherever 
traffic flows have not been channelled into separate lanes which are reinforced by con- 
crete barriers as they are in the inner cities, there is not a fixed centre line to divide lanes. 
Rather, traffic going in one direction will fill the street, if there is not an oppositional 
flow to force them to yield the centre and shift to the side. Furthermore, major roads 
through the countryside, even dammer roads, are but a single lane, which drivers must 
yield in part, or in whole, to the opposed traffic should ıt be equal in measure, or grander 
in mass and velocity (Hiebert 1976), than their own vehicle. Accordingly, the central 
band of the road is the area where there 1s a genuine churning, a flowing back and forth 
over 'the same road surface and space, in that flows from both directions take over in 
sequence over time, 
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to the substantive literature" on ‘secondary theory’ from which such an 
ethnosociological ‘tertiary’ model was abstracted.’ Marriott’s. model 
remains the most comprehensive, sufficiently abstract to permit cross- 
cultural comparisons about how people perceive the recycling processes 
of waste disposal. The Marriott scheme has the advantage of being suc- 
cinctly stated, but richly elaborated, with accompanying applications 
(Moore 1990; Moreno and Marriott 1990) and thorough critiques by 
nearly a dozen scholars in philosophy and comparative religions (Larson 
1990; Tilak 1992) and the social sciences (Babb 1990; Khare 1990; 
Moffatt 1990; Östör and Fruzzetti 1991; A. Sharma 1992; K.N. Sharma 
1990; Singh 1992) both in India and the USA, with Marriott’s response 
to these challenges (1991), and a recalling of an earlier critique, response 
and rejoinder (Barnett et al. 1976, 1977; Marriott 1976). 

From the critiques several themes will prove significant to assessing my 
application: from Larson (1990: 238), Babb (1990) and Tilak (1992: 152), 
an affirmation echoed in Marriott’s reiteration (1991: 296) that such 
theory serves to expand inquiry through the testing of hypotheses that may 
be deduced from it; from Khare, challenges as to whether the epistemology 
which such theory presupposes is not distinctively western, rather than 
an explication and refinement of Indian ways of knowing;”’ and finally, 
from Moffatt, a challenge that indeterminacy in interpreting and deriving 


13 Most helpfully, Marriott, in his rejoinder to his cntics (1991), highlights the develop- 
ment of his ethnosociological construction by citing the fieldwork and publications that 
stimulated formulation of each dimension or postulate (ibid.. 299). Khare notes, ‘Marriott 
has developed a way of doing a sort of “field work” via other people’s ethnographies. By 
representing and synthesising these, he produces a kind of “‘metaethnography” of his own 
to support his theoretical formulations’ (1990° 189) 

'© Babb (1990. 207) and Marnott (1991 295-96) make use of the cross-cultural con- 
cerns of Horton (1982 228-38) to distinguish between secondary substantive theories of 
a tradition, built upon ‘hidden entities and processes posited’ as they are embedded in 
human conduct, and a ternary theory that explicates and orders what has been implicit in 
such secondary theories. 

Several scholars have recommended Indian traditions of philosophy for recognition as 
a tertiary theory, Larson suggesting an ‘ethnophilosophy’ based upon shared features of 
Indian traditions (1990 248-49), Tilak suggesting that Vedanta may lay claim as such a 
theory, building upon the Samkhya interpretation of Vaishesika (Tilak 1992: 155-56). Yet, 
for this writer, such a recognition could only now proceed in direct dialogue with the con- 
structive process Marnott has initiated and will emerge as an intercultural conceptual 
product, neither fully Indian nor western, something new upon the face of this earth 

7<.. we are at the boundary zone, somewhere between a meta-ethnographic approach 
conceptually extracting the essences of prior research, and a formal, substantivist 
approach .. in respectable Western scientific terms’ (Khare 1990: 187) 
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hypotheses from such theory, permitting propositions both of congruency 
and of dialectic opposition, makes the theory empirically unverifiable (see 
footnote 22 below). The general paradigm that Marriott presents for a 
South Asian social science is induced from the analysis of significant 
human action, as in the domains of interdining, ritual exchanges and 
marrying, as well as deduced through exegesis of theoretical treatises in 
such diverse fields as medicine, philosophy, aesthetics and architecture. 
Recurrent in the conceptualisations underlying such systems of symbolic 
action or classical theories are categories based upon the lists of elements 
(mahaabhuutas), humours (doSas), strands (guNas) and human aims 
(puruSaarthas) (see Marriott 1990a: Table 2, pp. 14-15, 1998: Table 1). 
Marriott has sought a common logical language for diverse phenomena 
occurring in endlessly elaborated modalities, ‘construing each item in its 
broadest significance’ (1990a: 12). He reduces these to the essential logi- 
cal dimensions of reflexivity, symmetry and transitiveness, or, in terms 
sensitive to translation of the semantics of South Asian discourse, to the 
binary dimensions of unmixed to mixed, unmarked to marked, and 
matched to unmatched. According to this body of work, purity is a three- 
dimensional concept for South Asians, involving movement towards 
unmixing, matching and unmarking of coded substances. 

We will argue that traffic involves many processes, either cooling or 
heating (raajasik), universalising or particularising intensifications, 
ordering (dharmik) or messing (taamasik)—six possible directions of 
movements along each of these three dimensions, culminating in the 
transformation and/or inversion of its products into the unmixed, 
matched and unmarked. 

Because we are postulating the street as a venue and traffic as a process, 
with an assessment of their effects manifested in their product, the dust, 
we must take a particular tack through the literature available. We will 
introduce the three-fold axis underlying South Asian conceptualisations, 
the settings in which shifts of coded substances may occur along any of 
these axes, the processes, and the inversions that may occur as processes 
intensify substances to the increasingly encoded (i.e., increasingly mixed, 
particularised, or messed). We will examine effects achieved on dust as 
the transformed product. _ 

We seek from the works in ethnosociology (a) guidance for the con- 
duct of empirical inquiry into Hindu conceptions about dirt, street and 
traffic; and (b) theoretical principles derived from the body of work 
accomplished by others which we may use in solving our puzzle about 
the nature of dust. 
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Preliminary inferences from local and regional discourse 


Ethnosociological analysis encourages a more penetrating and broad- 
based investigation of the categories used for the phenomenological world, 
the verbs that describe processes and action, and the domains of vocabu- 
lary identifying distinct discourses and the systems of meaning they fore- 
ground. Specifically, we need to’elicit in context the local vocabulary and 
discourse on kinds of earthy soils, sands and dust, their use and conceptions 
of their use as cleansers, how they are manifested in or related to the 
observed phenomena of fire, river flow and wind, and whether the latter 
are used as metaphor or analogue for elemental processes. 

Let us first make a preliminary assessment of the kinds of castaways 
and earthy products among which Hindus discriminate, postulating ‘loca- 
tive and rebounding properties’, by placing them on a three-dimensional 
Hindu ‘property~space’ that can be represented diagrammatically with 
Cartesian coordinates as constituent cube. People locally speak of filth 
(in Hindi, ganDla, mael, mala; in Marwari, maelo), debris (kachra, 
malwee, kooRa; in Marwari, dhooRo), fertile soil (mael), dust (miTTi, 
dhul), cow dust (dhul), sand (baalu ret), and kinds of dust (miTT}), e.g., 
silt (tal chhaT miTT)), alluvial soil (kachhaaree miTTi), and salty earth 
of the depressions (kaalDa). Furthermore, they selectively add the ash 
residues from the cooking fire (vibhutii, khaak) to the soil utilised for 
crops, as well as manure (khaad). Among these earthy residues, several 
are selected as valued cleansers: the sand (baalu ret) washed up on shore 
from the last torrential flash flood inundating the village creek, or the 
wind-whipped dirt (:miTTi, dhul) filling the corners of the roof from a 
recent great dust-storm, or the ash (vibhutii, khaak) remaining from the 
cooking fire or, better still, from the fire kept burning to illuminate the 
previous evening’s all-night devotional singing (bhajana). 

These named substances may be projected on a constituent cube to 
illustrate how they might be locally conceived.'* Specific kinds of filth 
(e.g., human excreta) are highly marked, as each refers to residues 
passed on that are hot, highly mixed by-products, unmatched from their 
initiating source, hence located initially on the constituent cube at the lower 
corner of the mixed, marked and unmatched, i.e., impure {9,9,9}. But 


'* Our illustration must remain preliminary, pending further directed research ın the field. 

° To make this work readily comparable of McKim Marriott’s, in the text I will refer 
to the dimensions ın the order of the marked—unmarked, the mixed—anmuxed, and the 
matched—unmatched, with the corners of the HCC identified in the numbered sequence 
‘{r,8,t}’; wherein ‘r’ refers to degrees from 1 to 9 along the dimension unmixed to mixed; ‘3’, 
unmarked to marked, and ‘t’, matched to unmatched 
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filth (ganDla), as it aggregates, merges and mixes at the side of the lane, 
or just beyond the cross-lanes out of the village, mouldering in an area 
of repugnance, is now appropriately placed and matched, i.e., gross 
{9,9,1}. The withdrawal of heat, the termination of prior interactions and 
flows, makes the body of the dead, the corpse of the living, initially 
marked and unmatched, i.e., small {1,9,9}. And the residues, the kaa/Da, 
of the salt pan—the wind-whipped and water-washed, now bone-dry— 
heated and dangerously interactive, i.e., violent, may be located at 
{9,1,9}. 

The debris (kKachra) of sweepings is seen as cool, for it comprises the 
waste products from vegetative matter and dust settling from the air, 
hence relatively unmarked, relatively unmixed and unmatched, i.e., sub- 
tle approaching the violent {along the edge from 1,1,9 to 1,9,9}. Fertile 
soil is unmarked and moist, hot and matched, i.e., great {9,1,1}, predis- 
posed as substance for the germination and sprouting of seed. We have 
added the category suggested by our associate Sukhdevji, charan kii 
raNg, or charan amrita, to indicate the dust taken from the feet of a 
guru. Such dust for the recipient is an elevated marking, cool, and now 
appropriately matched, i.e., pure {1,1,1}. 

Sand or baalu ret, as the agitated by-product of flowing water, is cool 
and relatively unmixed, unmarked, stable and continuing in its quality. 
Pebbles and stones (kaankree), as products of the violence of the sledge- 
hammer or falling rocks, are also cool, marked, but inert and resistant to 
further change, i.e., non-violent {1,9,1}. 

The dust lifted by cattle returning home in the evening, or the dust 
lifted by the wind across the fields, or by the whisk taken by a house- 
holder to clean the home, is called dhul. As the product of wind erosion, 
or the lifting action of bovine hoofs, it may be rated as unmarked and 
wet, cool, and highly unmatched, i.e., subtle {1,1,9}. Ashes, consumed 
by fire, are unmarked, cool, and highly unmatched, but if taken as the 
prasaad from a sacrificial fire, they become most auspiciously matched ` 
{1,1,1}.” 


In the sacraments and austerities undertaken by sadhus (Gross 1992), we have nch 
examples of the meanings associated with the products of fire as contained in the ritual 
campfire (dhoonif) (ibid.. 357-63) and of water ın its flow as river. We lack, however, clear 
examples about the products of wind. The ashes (vibhuni, khaak) taken by a sadhu from 
his ritual wood-fire and rubbed over his body are perceived as a coolant to contain the body 
heat of the meditative supplicant. (Note how the word for dust, kAaak, is also used by 
tyagıs to refer to the ashes they apply daily on their bodies, as a Ahuak-diikshaa ([ibid : 
400], along with speaking a khaak-mantra [ibid.: 385] ) Placed in such use, ashes become 
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Our point of focus in this article is how the filth accumulated at the 
road’s edge may become transformed into the dust, useful as cleanser, at 
the road centre. Or, how might filth become fertile soil? Or become the dust 
of purity transmitted by a sadhu to his devotee. or the dust used by a mother 
at the crossroads to protect, as tika or smudge, the welfare of her child? 

At this preliminary stage, we search behind the meanings of words 
and their usages to discover implied movements and shifts in the nature 
of earthy residues as a means of discovering a syntagmatics. (See Marriott 
[1998: 289-94] for an analysis of domestic role shifts in the life course 
of women.) As revealed above in our paradigmatic considerations, the 
raw particularised filth {9,9,9}, cast or deposited at the edge of the lane, 
becomes matched, thereby gross {9,9,1}, as it is amassed and segregated 
in an appropriate place of repugnance. But such filth (ganDla) may be 
worked upon in many ways by wind, sun and water, weather and traffic, 
to become dust, either dhul or miTTi {1,1,9}. 

Preliminary evidence suggests that dhul and miTTi are distinguished 
as kinds of dust—dhul the aeriform dust, ideally kicked up by the hoofs 
of cows, or driven by the wind across the fields, and miTTi remaining as 
sandy silt from the churning of water in stream beds, or across fields. 

While dhul as worked by wind is unmatched, it has qualities of heated 
mixing to make it fertile as soil for the sprouting of weeds in the dust 
caught in the corners of rooftops. MiTTi as cooled by the agitation of 
water is seen as less fertile. However, when miTTi is trapped as silt in 
ponds, the stagnant nature of these waters gathering and mixing nutrients 
Shifts it towards increasing heat and an auspicious matching that enhance 
its fertility as silt worthy for hauling on carts to add to the Irrigation waters 
feeding one’s wheat or barley crop (cf. also Kurin 1983). I include here 
these reflections based on field evidence to suggest the kinds of more 
extensive field inquiry necessary to continue our preliminary investigation. 


Inferring process from the general paradigm 


While we would prefer to proceed inductively from a rich body of field 
data, at this point in our investigations we are limited to hypothetical 


ordered and auspicious, no longer unmatched ‘[Sadhus] consider this ash to be particularly 
pure and recognize that it ıs Agni-deva’s special prasad, or sanctified redistnbuted offer- 
ing to them.’ Such a description emphasises the fire as deity, with ash the sanctified offer- 
ing, a marking and unmarking transaction, wherein substances are passed from deity to 
supplicant in an orderly and recurrent manner We note also their use of river-mud, when 
combined with cow-dung, to create a sacred seat for sacrifice (ibid 358, 384, 404) and, 
when combined with water, to cleanse oneself after defecation (ibid.. 409). 
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formulations that will require further elicitation and testing in the field. 
Marriott’s continuing elaboration and refinement of his own work (1990a, 
1990b, 1998) allows us to interpret and make sense of practices 
observed and expectations shared. 

We will argue that traffic (as observed, experienced and interpreted in 
its slow tempo of circulation, selection and tropic exchange, and in its 
fast tempo of churning) involves processes that shift substances in all 
three dimensions. To follow Marriott’s argument, we need to determine 
how such dynamic transformative processes achieve an unmixing, match- 
ing and an unmarking—the three variables identifying the increasingly 
pure (1990a: 25, 29-30, 1998: 8). 

Our argument regarding the street as elemental container establishes 
the street as an important setting for a range of transformations. Further- 
more, Marriott refers to ‘the temporal “conjunctions” (parvans) and spatial 
“crossings” (tiirthas)’ as part of the mixing and unmixing process. Clearly, 
streets intersect at important crossings, bringing their travellers to major 
conjunctions, and combine a motley crowd and their residues in an endless 
array of combinations (1990a: 19). Let us consider these transfor- 
mations, beginning with the incremental shifts of substances towards 
increased purity, and apply them to interpret our observations and shared 
expectations about behaviour on the streets. 

In regard to direct transformations from the mixed to unmixing, Marriott 
refers to ‘relatively unmixed (e.g., “cool”, non-raajasik)’. ‘Mixing suggests 
the probability that any entity can be found to be nonself-sufficient ... 
being to a greater or lesser degree open and dependent for its qualities 
and processes upon exchanges with others.’ 

A movement towards unmixing occurs as members of various 
species and jaatiis search through the cast-offs on the streets and in 
dumps to extract what sustains them. As each transforms the waste or 
flesh of others into food for sustenance or resource for occupation, a 
degree of unmixing occurs, in the first transformative process of traffic 
we have posited and described above. This is not a cooling off of the 
filth and castaways on the street, but a withdrawal of heated substances 
from the street in consumption in the tropic cycle of species and castes. 

With regard to transformations from the unmatched to the matched, 
Marriott refers to the movement towards ‘ “coherence”, dhaarmik’ (Marriott 
1990a: 30); he refers to the appropriateness and complementarity of action. 
Marriott points out several logical operations, one of which opposes dis- 
junction with complementarity. While we have argued that an unmix- 
ing is an outcome of different species and folk scanning, examining, 
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selecting and using, we here point out that the activities that accomplish 
this are in their nature among the complementarities that comprise 
the tropically ordered and thereby coherent universe of varied species, 
feeding upon one another. Furthermore, the placing of paddy or wheat 
crop on the rural roads as a threshing floor, using the traffic to husk the 
grain and separate it from the chaff, may be viewed similarly as an 
ordering.” 

The sweeper dredges up filth from gutters, to join filth, amassing piles 
by the road’s edge. This is a match of like to like, an overlapping of cate- 
gories, a union of elements from different sets, creating ‘spatial concen- 
trations’ (Marriott 1990a: 21). Furthermore, from a variety of genera 
(jaatii), members select from the refuse pile items for their own con- 
sumption or use. To discriminate and sort is to match, and then to select 
out and consume is to remove from and ‘unmess’ the heap. This sorting 
would lead to increasing coherence of the remaining pile, if it were not 
continually added to and reassembled. 

With regard to the transformation from the marked to the unmarked, 
Marriott refers to the movement towards the ‘pervasive and inclusive’, 
the most generic and inclusive at the top of ‘the taxonomic hierarchy’ 
(Marriott 1990a: 31). Finally, this refining of the filth into dust, the break- 
ing down of the pile by traffic, facilitates the unmarking of the heap. As 
the particular accretions from lives as lived become refined into dust, 
they become depersonalised and universalised. So reconstituted, dust 
moves towards its essential nature, earth (pRithvi), becoming further 
matched to its essence and origins. 

Furthermore, this movement from marked to the unmarked, in a uni- 
verse of five elements as conceptualised in Hinduism, requires a further 
explication of a fourth dimension, a dimension moving between the 
natures of elemental earth and ether. Marriott presents these in his Table 2, 
‘Derivation of postulates for a processual Hindu social science’, as 
processes moving between ‘grossening’ and ‘ungrossening’, from ‘the 
materialising, localising, synthesising’ to the ‘subtilising (abstracting, 


7! Such a threshing 1s a modest reworking of the crop, for what remains on the road is 
neither porridge nor cooked rice Crushing and unhusking occur, but neither full heating 
(mixing), nor intense stirmng (messing) occurs. Farmers choose a dammer road free of any 
refuse whose crushed juices could spoil the grain, and free of the excessive turbulence of 
a crossroads or a traffic circle whose disorder would scatter the grains and make their 
recovery difficult. Neither 1s the crop placed on wet surfaces, nor ın the rain, nor at the site 
of a distressful accident Yet, these very vicissitudes avoided by the harvesters are the con- 
ditions under which trash is crushed heated and stirred. 
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universalising, and analysing)’ (1990a: 14-15).” As coded substances 
have both a gross and a subtle body, we may add to our analysis. Moving 
towards the state of the unmarked involves both bodies, the gross and the 
subtle. As the pile becomes increasingly worn by traffic, the broken- 
down residues lose their particularities, their marked qualities. They 
move towards a ‘grossening’, or ‘materialising’ of dust generic of the 
element earth in nature. One may also assume that in this breaking down 
and churning, the subtle constituents are freed, to mingle and reunite 
with ether, as visualised in sky. 

While we may argue that cooling, ordering and unmarking may occur 
as direct processes on the street, the activities involved in accumulation, 
selection and consumption constitute the more gradual of processes 
incrementally moving substances to purity. These processes, in fact, are 
readily overwhelmed by the more dominant activities of casting new 
waste and defilement into the street. To understand the more powerful 
forces involved, we must return to considering movements of intensifi- 
cation that move coded substances initially in the direction of increased 
impurity. Let us re-examine mixing, messing and marking, movements 
leading to the increased coding of substances, and consider these processes 
as they approach the limits of their intensification. 


Processes approaching the limits of their intensification: 
Heating (raajasik), disordering (taamasik) and marking 


Mixing is not simply a bringing into physical proximity or conjunction. 
As Marriott states, “Thus, “mixing” is intended to stand for what any of 
these iterns—“‘fire”, “bile”, “passion”, “attachment”—have in common’ 
(Marriott 1990a: 16). In western notions, this is not just a mixing, but a 
heated amalgamation or form of union or integration of the intermixed 
materials. A chemistry is involved, in which coded substances are trans- 
formed. As traffic intensifies, as terror, alarm, and palpitation of heart 
OCCUT, as the flames of an accident engulf, or the pain and passion of loss 
overwhelm—as traffic becomes a dangerous or deadly enterprise, the 
heated nature of mixing occurs. 


£ In hts recent work on female core family relationships, Marriott remtroduces the gen- 
eral paradigm, renaming this dimension between earth and ether in Table 1 as ‘placing’ 
and ‘spacing’, and redefining tts axial movement as that from ‘reifying, limiting, contex- 
tualising’ to ‘communicating, dispersing, decontextualising’ (1998. 2, 4, 23-25, see Table 1). 
Since these conceptions are not further illuminated by case examples, I adhere to his prior 
definitions Contextualising and decontextualising, however, prove consistent with my 
elaboration of these concepts in the section on nature and culture below. 
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‘Heat, gravity, currents, and wind’ are the influences in this most 
‘samsaric’ (‘flowing-together’) of surfaces, that most expose its occu- 
pants to the elements, to the sunlight and heat, to the wind, to the pound- 
ing and bumping on earth, with the crushing and the flinging from tyre, 
wheel, heel and hoof. All our references here celebrate ‘the raajasik 
nature of mixing’ (Marriott 1990a: 19) or the taamasik process of con- 
fusing and disordering. 

Furthermore, the street is becoming increasingly a locale fof the cata- 
strophic and tragic, the venue in which life plans and purposes are brought 
to an abrupt end, a final marking of a life with its ultimate fate. The worst 
moments of traffic occur when vehicles, animals and pedestrians collide. 
A chaos of twisted vehicles and bodies, a loss of human purpose and aspi- 
rations, an overheated tumult, marked by the internal anguish of particu- 
lar lives lived, suffered and at this very moment lost. On the cube, the 
accident in the street centre is at the apex of the lower front corner of full 
chaos, heat, and the marked untranscendent immediacies of maya. 

At death, one is at the threshold of the most marked. Here, just before 
the ending or maiming of a life, one’s fate unfolds in its final confronta- 
tion with destiny. We must conclude that as traffic increases in density 
and velocity it becomes a place for the intensification of marking. In the 
moment before death, we are marked by the ultimate fate of our lives. 

Hence, we have argued that as heat, turbulence and marking approach 
the limits of their intensification, they leave residues that have become 
unmixed, ordered and universalised. 

Marriott adds to our analysis in a personal communication: 


Here is where I find the draft’s findings most valuable: the extreme 
grinding (opening, heating = mixing), downing (marking), and break- 
ing (unmatching) of impurities (9,9,9) that occur beneath the violent 
(mixing, unmarked, unmatched [9,1,9]) forces of traffic, can justifiably 
be seen as effecting personal and cosmic dissolutions (pralaaya). Every 
constituted thing is pushed back and out toward its original, underlying 
constituents—the elements. Here is where the separative, negative, 
reversing properties of unmatching are most fully realized. Here is 
where all previous markings are confused, producing homogeneity, 
hence anonymity, nonparticularism. In Hindu cosmogony, such develop- 
ments have long been predicted for Kaliyuga, in Indian liberal sociology, 
for the markets, railways, buses, and schools. You have discovered 
them already existing in village roads—as cottage industries, as it were 
(23 September 1996). 
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We conclude that dust is churned in heat and by wind, by processes 
raajasik and taamasik, by transformations that increasingly mix and 
unmatch, to the point that the residues that remain are so refined that 
each discrete particle may approach its own elemental nature. So trans- 
formed back towards their separate elements such residues are no longer 
mixed and no longer unmatched, but have achieved the opposite state. 
To such a state our associate Sukhdeviji referred, in his local reflection, 
‘GuNaam guNaam bartante’—‘Each nature returns to its own nature.’ 
Perfectly unmixed and perfectly matched and united into their elemen- 
tal nature, the residues can no longer be mapped inte the cube, but have 
passed out of its dimensional space, to surround it as the elemental 
constituents whose relative mixings, messings and markings may again 
generate coded substances to take their place within the cube of the 
manifested. 

Accordingly, dust once taken up is a perfect medium which becomes 
readily coded in whatever processes it is utilised. Dust becomes worthy 
as a cleanser, as the powder for a magical tilak, as a substance transmit- 
ting the power of a sadhu, but in differing contexts that foreground dust 
into alternative systems of meaning. By becoming readily marked, dust 
removes markings from coded substances, a perfect cleanser to be used 
and then swept away as defiled. However, the airborne dust of the roof 
corners remains hot and mixed, and fertile, supporting corner gardens of 
weeds, while the water-churned sands (baalu ret) or mud of the stream 
beds, in their coolness, are a sterile cleanser and abrasive for teapots, brass 
vessels and important cooking utensils. 

Dust as an initially unmarked medium also serves as the visual smudge 
to deter the eyes of the envious. An infant may be so protected by a tika 
of dust across the forehead to avert the eye of a less fortunate mother. But 
neither filth nor fertile earth is selected for this tika, for the envy averted, 
the beauty concealed, requires but a diversion of sight, not a defilement, 
nor an unnecessary heating. A visual stain or blemish alone protects the 
child, hence the twice-churned, cow-kicked dust of the crossroads. 

Dust from the feet of an elder or a teacher (guru) is foregrounded as 
an offering, removing from the lofty those markings of dust that would 
honour and enhance his relatively less pure supplicant. That such dust is 
perceived also to transfer power affirms that it carries some of the con- 
tained heat or shakti of its original bearer. 

Based upon the nature of the elemental structure of the street, as con- 
tainer that transforms its contents, and upon the deep constituent logic of 
unmixing, matching and unmarking, cognised as occurring in the streets 
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by traffic, we have argued as an implicit folk conception that: ‘traffic 
churns filth, purifying it into dust. We have found answers to the puzzle 
of filth and dust that confounded us. 


V 
Home, street, pilgrimage: Intensifications 
and transformations between earth and ether 


Our examination of the processes of mixing, messing and marking in the 
study of traffic confronts us with the paradox: intensified mixing results 
in a cataclysmic unmixed final product; an intensified messing results in 
a final chaotic unmessing. To reflect further on the logical inversion of 
intensifications to the achievement of their opposites, let us carefully 
examine Moore’s article on the Kerala home which reviews the inter- 
relationships among processes, providing insight into the nature of 
unmarking and marking in a setting that is mixed and messy, to achieve 
an outcome that is dialectic. Her applications of the tertiary theory to the 
Kerala home suggest parallels to our further analysis of the street. 

Moore inquires into how the orientation, differentiated spaces, and 
activities conducted in the Kerala home may elevate and purify. She pro- 
vides both a more static mapping of correspondences (Moore 1990: 
192-97) and a dialectics of ‘objects, activities and people [which] have 
some properties that are felt to need moderation, and [how] these are 
deliberately disposed in domestic loci that have properties different from 
their own’ (ibid.: 197-99). 

This shift from the mapping of correspondences to the articulation of 
dialectics is a significant one. For just as a house has: (a) a structure that 
may be mapped onto the constituent cube; and (b) patterns of activities 
and conduct that may interact congruently or dialectically with this 
structure,” so too we will argue that the street has a constituent struc- 
ture, but that the pattern of activity or traffic that fills it also may have 
not only a congruent, but a dialectic effect in transforming the nature of 
those things, creatures and people who enter it. 


P At this juncture in Moore’s argument, Moffatt bnngs his critique of ethnosociology 
(1990: 230-34) to its epiphany by demonstrating the arbitrariness and indeterminacy ın the 
application of the cube By allowing both relations of correspondence and those of dialec- 
tic opposition, 1f Moore ‘can justify any given item’s location on the grounds that it either 
matches up with or dialectically opposes its cubic constituents, so that by definition she 
can fit almost anything almost anywhere in the cube’ (ibid: 234). Marriott responds 
(1991, 303). 
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The most significant ‘dialectic movement in the house’, argues 
Moore, ‘is the infusion of the most impure corner of the house with 
goodness from above. This triumph of purity occurs along the subtle 
clime from southwest to northeast, achieving “complete auspicious- 
ness”? ( Moore 1990: 198). 

In her analysis we have a key to this dialectic: the setting is a place 
either hot or windy, heated by mixing and whipped by unmatching. 
The catalyst ts the unmarking of coded substances, which are ‘con- 
verted through the householders’ counteraction (planning, ritual, mate- 
rial success and hospitality) into a main channel for purification’ 
(Moore 1990: 198). The catalyst is the unmarking of and by the cooks: 
‘the kitchen and its food products are readily marked by the house’s 
most desirable, characterizing features; and through the food these 
markings may be conveyed to all who consume it, relativley unmark- 
ing the cooks’ (ibid.). By passing on one’s markings to others, one 
becomes relatively unmarked. 

But this unmarking and marking occur in ‘this hot, low and messy 
(mixed, marked, unmatched) area, initially defined as the corner of 
greatest impurity’ (Moore 1990: 198). The street, in the context of a village 
or settlement, is such a ‘hot, low and messy area’ marked by the refuse 
and cast-offs thrown into it, mixed and churned by the traffic that whirls 
through it, and unmatched by the increasing disorder of all that is trampled 
and crushed under wheel, hoof, and foot. The traffic flow is as heat and 
wind to the products that suffer it. 

Yet in such an area, purity and auspiciousness are achieved, in the 
case of the home and the kitchen, because of the ‘householders’ counter- 
action (planning, ritual, material success and hospitality)’. In the case of 
the street and traffic, we must look not to intentions, values and conduct, 
but to the elemental processes in nature. The parallel in nature to this 
intentional and ordered conduct in culture is the powerful attraction of 
particles, refined and separated into their finest constituents and released 
from their particularities to their essential elemental natures. In this uni- 
fied cycle of human, nature and culture, all that has been built up into 
creation also has its natural and inevitable processes of decay and return 
towards its elemental constituents. 

These processes occur within the container of earth and ether. Exposed 
earth is everywhere, making possible this transformative process, but it is 
upon the streets that we have an acceleration of heating and messing, 
sometimes culminating in the extremes of crashes and conflagrations 
that may mark a life with its final moment. But when these human 
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disasters occur, they occur not through human intentionality, discipline 
and control, but at that boundary zone where the agency of drivers is 
supplanted by the natural forces of inertial momentum and gravity act- 
ing upon their vehicles. Forces, taamasik and raajasik, to such magni- 
tude have overwhelmed human aspirations and goals. 

Furthermore, a pilgrimage involves some of the same intensification 
of experience as that which traffic provides. Pilgrimages are, in fact, a 
kind of accelerating traffic. There is a massing of people, their density 
increasing as the shrines of honour are approached. There is an increas- 
ing density of encounters, with an intensification of sensory stimuli. 
Involvement with pilgrimage, or with traffic for travel, is often a pro- 
longed engagement, testing the limits of one’s attention and endurance. 
The very relationship we have proposed between the accelerating 
approach to the limit and the flip-over in values appears to be confirmed 
by such writers as Daniel, reporting on his own experience as both a 
Tamil devotee and a researcher on pilgrimage to the site of Ayyappaa 
from Eru Meli to Sabari Malai. 

Daniel states on the basis of his exertions, encounters and resultant aus- 
terities: ‘pain, having become so intense, began to disappear’ (1984: 269). 
In similar manner, he reviews the five senses, the three dispositions, the 
eight raagas that, as constituent or generative of individual experience, are 
part of the reality to be conquered by virtue of the pilgrimage. In the case 
of each of the five senses, for example, it is the surfeit of experience, the 
overload of the sensate, that leads to their ‘elimination/vanquishing/ 
transcendence/collapsing/coalescing’ (ibid.: 270). 


The first to go is hearing (ibid.). 
The four senses of sight, hearing, smell, and taste merge into the fifth 
sense of touch, or feeling (ibid.: 274). 


And finally, 


The world outside was reduced to a oneness: It was all shit! And I was 
the only ‘other’ existing apart from this world, acutely and painfully 
sensitive to its brutal force on all my senses (ibid : 263). 


So lucid and lurid a reporting. On the culminating morning of his seve- 
ral months of pilgrimage, Daniel is one among 100,000 pilgrims tending 
to toilet on the banks, and then bathing in the ARudaa river. In his 
text, Fluid signs (1984), these experiences, recalled through his erudite 
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explication, are lifted to the heights of Siddhanta metaphysics as a 
reflection on the ultimate transcendence of body (ibid.: 274-87).¥ 

In the literature on South Asian civilisation, we may locate several 
occasions and places where there is a total inversion of the situation, 
occurring after intense moments of fatedness, heat, near-total loss of 
unctuousness, with disorder, chaos, or near-total violation of dharma. 
Such occasions and places are limited in kind. 

During sacrifice, as Parry, studying mortuary practices in Banares, 
elaborates: 


... every sacrifice may be said to replicate the primal act of Prajapati 
who produced creation by the sacrificial dismemberment of his own 
body. As Heestermann (1959: 245-46) puts it: ‘The sacrifice may be 
described as a periodical quickening ritual by which the universe ts 
recreated. ... the pivotal place is taken up by the sacrificer; like his 
prototype Prajapati he incorporates the universe and performs the cos- 
mic drama of disintegration and reintegration’ (Parry 1982: 77). 


Such a disintegration involves the heat of tapas, the loss of unctuous- 
ness, and a disordering, as in dismemberment. 

Among ritual practices, Parry and Bloch conclude that *... the mortu- 
ary rituals ... in Benares ... re-enact the creation of the whole universe 
and regenerate the cosmic order’ (1982: 37). 


Body and cosmos are thus equated: and this ... would seem to imply 
a further equivalence between cremation which destroys the microcosm 
of the physical body and the general conflagration which destroys the 
macrocosm at pralaya, the time of cosmic dissolution. (Indeed certain 
of the texts classify an individual death as nityapralaya—a regularly- 
enacted doomsday [Biardeau 1971: 18, 76].) (Parry 1982: 76). 


Hence, fire, whether in the cremation of a body, or in the final cosmo- 
logical end of Kali Yuga, is an agency of destruction leading to possible 
rebirth or to a golden age. 

. The period of conception and birth joins the list as well, as Trawick 
generalises from the study of Ayurvedic medical theory and practice. 
She articulates an ontogeny recapitulating the cosmic metaphysics, 
wherein conception echoes the moment of cosmic regeneration, and death, 
the dissolutionment (pralaya) (1995: 292-93). A similar example may 


24 See Trawick (1995: 293) for a reiteration of this yogic process as but a reversal of the 
generative creation of the person elaborated in Samkhya philosophy 
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be found in Samkhya texts: ‘As by the union of a woman and a man, a 
son is born, so there is the production of the empirical world by the 
contact of materiality and consciousness’ (Larson and Bhattacharya 
1987: 201). Such ‘association between materiality and consciousness’ is 
applied to the period of human conception (ibid.: 202). 

Furthermore, on the conduct of renunciant sects, we have the reports 
of Parry on those notorious for violations of purity: 


the Agori ascetics(’] ... practices demonstrate that they can with 
impunity reverse what remains essential for those who are still bound to 
the mundane world and are still carnal beings. Having reached beyond 
carnality, they bombastically declare themselves impervious to the most 
polluting substances and actions (Bloch and Parry 1982: 37), 


Their bodies need not be cremated, since they have so renunciated the 
body to total carnality. 

Successful renunciations culminating in samadhi are often examples 
of negations in mind, speech and action, that free the soul in final union 
as atman with Brahman. Finally, we may add å trope common in 
mythology: the fated and marked moment of greatest disconsulation and 
loss of all unctuousness is the juncture at which the heavens open to 
anoint, bless and bestow a boon. 

In the Hindu space-time continuum, each of these occasions for inver- 
sion are also moments in which everyday life approaches the elemental. 


VI 
Exploring the conceptual margins: 
Nature and culture 


We have argued in this article that, in exploring the conceptions and 
processes involved in understanding the transformation of filth into dust, 
we have crossed the vague border between nature and culture. It is at the 
extremities of the Hindu constituent cube, in the spaces that surround it, or 
exist in its infinitesimal core, that we may momentarily glimpse what is so 
hard to conceptualise in South Asian Civilisation, nature beyond culture. 

From the western sociological perspective, traffic is of particular 
interest, for it is in traffic, at excessive speeds, that the intentional 
merges with the inertial—where the intentional actions by men in culture, 
as transmitted through their motor vehicles, now become the momentum 
of mass accelerated beyond anyone’s immediate control. In traffic, men 
and women enter the physical world of inertial bodies. 


Li 


S 
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We have reviewed already how the giving and receiving of substances, 
- so central to mutuality in Indian civilisation, at the edge of the road, can 
become dis-intentional. The particularistic giving that establishes and 
maintains relationships may become universalised. He who casts away 
and he who receives become unlinked. No recognised relationship binds 
them. Only categories of behaviour identify the receiver as ragpicker, or 
pig, or medicine-bottle specialist. At this boundary we begin to move 
from the particularistic relationship to the generic and categorical, from 
the ‘context-sensitive’ (Ramanujan 1990: 50-55) to the ‘context-free’ 
and universal. 

Could dust play a special role at this conceptual boundary? As 
Ramanujan states: 


Thus, all things, even so-called non-material ones like space and time 
or caste, affect other things because all things are ‘substantial’ 
(dhaatu). The only difference is that some are subtle (suukshma), some 
gross (sthuula).... Indians ... are materialists, believers in substance 
(Marriott 1976, 1980): there is a continuity, a constant flow (the etymo- 
logy of samsaara!) of substance from context to object, from non-self to 
self (if you prefer}—in eating, breathing, sex, sensation, perception, 
thought, art, or religious experience (Ramanujan 1990: 52). 


Dust fills the space between things, between subject and context. It is the 
medium through which flows the power of the guru to his supplicant tak- 
ing the dust of his feet, or through which the erotic sentiments of a 
dancer flow to her audience, or through which the maturity and wisdom 
of elders flow to their supplicating children. A medium by which one 
may become context-sensitive, for the power of the guru, the eroticism 
of the dancer, the bhav of the devotee are thereby transmitted through 
the dust cast forward from their whirling body or feet. 

In making this connection between deep cognitive structure and associa- 
tions and the most sensate of observations, for dust is seen, felt and 
breathed, we are claiming not an explicit uniting of the cognitive and sen- 
sate in the case of dust, but an unreflective merging of cognition and 
sensations. Consciously, much dust encountered is repugnant, for it 1s no 
longer a neutral medium, but is already a coded substance that may carry 
the smells, colour-taint, and gritty feeling of its context. Our argument 
views the edge of the cognitive boundaries, whereof earth, the abstract 
element, is manifested in the soil of our fields, the jungle floor, or the 
cow-kicked dirt before our front door. But we do not live in the abstract 
space of elements, but are constituted of them. As recently reformulated 
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and defined under the dimension of ‘spacing’ (Marriott 1998: 2,4), we 
are all placed in space, manifested and contextualised. 

But where earth is exposed to sky, whether on the street, or in the cen- 
tre of the traditionally favoured courtyard home, such deep cognition has 
its groundings in daily life. All homes also have a cooking fire, and the 
sacrificial fires of the constructed altar at times of upanayana, or of 
marriage. Thus daily life has times and places where one approaches 
elemental forms. 

What Moore has explicated and argued for the Kerala house, particu- 
larly for its central courtyard of packed earth open to the sky above, 
applies well to our own analysis of the street, when it too is considered, 
in a Samkhyan reflection, as bounded by earth and ether: ‘The atrium .... 
its floor uniquely extends somewhat into the earth: and ... it is not closed 
but open ... on the fifth [side] to the sky’ (Moore 1990: 199). Moore 
goes on: 


As the element which provides gross bodies to all entities, earth is the 
specific locus and the material synthesis that is the house itself. As the 
element which provides the space in which all specific entities must 
exist, ether directs attention more subtly to the house’s abstract struc- 
ture, to its analytic homologies with the general processes of the uni- 
verse (ibid.). 


Let us continue with Moore’s presentation, at the point at which 
it argues the most abstract of principles in South Asian cognition and 
consciousness: 


I argue that this pair of terms [earth and ether] belong in the centre of 
the cube that represents the Kerala house. Earth and ether are the 
‘middle place’, the axis of this microcosm. The notion of micro- 
cosmicity—of homologies between the concrete house and subtle, 
implicit universal structures—in this axial symbol is what holds 
together the diverse dimensions and variable elements of the Kerala 
Hindu house (Moore 1990: 199-200). 


Just as Moore argues that the home accomplishes the auspicious 
matching of husband and wife for the creation of new human life, and 
for the activities of nurture, care and socialisation, so might we argue 
that the streets before the home make their own unique contribution to 
general universal processes and creation by tending to the sequence of 
destruction and deterioration that completes the cycle. Here, in the centre 
of the street, as well as on the earthen courtyard in the centre of the 
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for us as the equilibrium corner of the cube, would we be able to use a 
logic that writes about the total independence of a set of variables. As we 
move towards the opposed apex, the marked, unmatched and mixed, we 
increasingly approach a system moving farther away from equilibrium.” 

Here, may we not expect that even the boundaries separating elements, 
humours, strands and aims may become blurred? In so moving, we 
approach dominance of the elements (bhuutas) of fire and air, and the 
diminishment of water; dominance of the humours (doSas) of bile and 
wind, and the diminishment of phlegm; and the dominance of the strands 
(guNas) of passion and darkness, and the diminishment of goodness; 
dominance of the human aims (puruSaarthas) of attachment and incohe- 
rence, and the diminishment of advantage (Marriott 1990a: 10). As we 
move towards that corner, there is an increased intermingling of those 
elements most dynamic, those humours most active, those strands most 
laden with passion, and those aims that most confound clarity. As we 
move towards coded substances that are increasingly mixed, unmatched 
and marked, we are examining a universe where each axis is warped by 
its convergence with its neighbour. Hence, our discussion of traffic 


Y Let us here understand equilibrium as a‘most dynamic system, involving not only 
energy, exchange and transaction, but, as such interactions intensify, also the control and 
constraints that contextualise and order them to keep them tn balance This syntagmatic 
expression of controlled and contained energy is developed by Beck in her analysis of 
colour in southern Indian ntuals (1969) More recently, Alter has incorporated such a syn- 
tagmatic conception in his contrasting of the two contexts for the wrestler, the ukhara and 
the dangal, i e., the disciplined training gym and the competitive tournament 


At best the career of a champion wrestler is short-lived and fitful. It is a career which 
moves from tournament to tournament, and climax to climax: a career which must 
almost always end ın defeat As such tt directly cuts against the grain of the balanced, 
cyclical akhara regimen which keeps the wrestler young and healthy (Alter 1995. 124). 


May we not draw the parallel between ‘the kinetic proclivity of seminal power {of the tour- 
nament wrestler] to degenerate into passion’ (ibid. 125), with the kinetic energy of traffic— 
exhilarating, threatenmg—ready to degenerate into disorder, accident and catastrophe? 

Traffic as kinetic power is constrained by curbs, guided by conventions, rules and 
common courtesies Such containment affords efficiencies in coordinated movement, 
harmonies ın reconciled wills, a taming of self-interest to accommodate one’s movement 
to that of others As coordination and responsiveness to one another intensify, so may 
speed and the flow of people to fulfil their diverse interests. But as kinetic energy 
increases, so must the constraints, if the system is not to break down into catastrophe. 
As Alter affirms, there must be ‘potent energy’ matched by self-control ‘to achieve a 
delicate balance’. 
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accelerating to becoming increasingly heated, messy and marked by the 
fated moments of catastrophe.is intelligible as a movement on the cube 
towards the confounding of all three dimensions, as events cascade 
towards this warped corner, only to transform their products towards the 
uncoded and unmanifest. 

(b) Let us now suggest adding a calculus to tertiary theory that per- 
mits a consideration of intensifications, accelerations, accumulations and 
approaches to the limit. We have argued above that coded substances 
approaching the limits of intensification on the three processual variables 
of the cube towards the corner of impurity may be so consumed as to 
approach decoding and desubstantiation, becoming absorptive cleansing 
agents of purity. 

Specifically, as coded substances approach the accelerative limits of 
mixing, messing and marking, they become uncoded, i.e., become so 
mixed and heated that they burn up to remain as intrinsically cool 
residues of their unmixed constituent elements; become so messed and 
chaotic that they break down and disassemble into their elementary con- 
stituents; become so marked and fated, in the anguish of lives termi- 
nated, that their particularities in the lives so culminated in effect 
become open” to a marking or unmarking. 


Vill 
Conclusion 


To make sense of conduct observed on the streets, I have defined 
as problematic Indian conceptions about wastes and their recycling. 


% The moment of death is an opportunity for the soul, if focused in word, deed and 
thought on God, to become less marked As O'Flaherty acknowledges, there is a *wide- 
spread Indian belief that whatever one thinks of at the moment of death determines one’s 
form of rebirth’ (1980a° 22) One’s karmic or moral currency may be reinvested at this 
very moment. We are making the additional argument that unexpected and sudden mis- 
fortune, in itself, ıs associated with Hindu reflections on fate, karmic consequences and 
human responsibility (see Babb 1983: 171). It is at such junctures, we argue, that we find 
manifest 


a number of the persistent paradoxes, contradictions, and inconsistencies in the various 
karma theones—paradoxical statements about whether karma can or cannot be over- 
ruled, contradictory statements about the interaction of fate and human effort, and 
inconsistencies between various statements regarding the actual physical mechanism 
by which karma is transferred from one life to the next (O’Flaherty 1980a: 22). 
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The street as a collector and traffic as a crusher of human wastes 
Suggest their relevance. The activity of cleansing, whether through 
selection and use of flows or of their earthy residues, attracts our 
attention. How may we make sense of the perceived power of ash, 
dust or sand to cleanse? The grounding of popular conceptions in 
the theory and practice of Ayurvedic medicine, as well as in Samkhya 
philosophy, suggests a number of domains in which to look for 
metaphor, analogy, or homology for the interpretation of everyday 
experience. 

To get at these structures we have examined the research of others on 
Vedic and Samkhya categories, classical and popular theories of Ayurvedic 
medical practice, and conceptions about personal cleansing through ritual 
bath and pilgrimage, in each case positing how these notions might be 
relevant to our understanding of the recycling process. 

The patterns, inversions and symmetries between domains, emerging 
from such ethnographic and Indologic ‘secondary theory’ (see Babb 
1990; Tilak 1992, using Horton 1982), suggest ‘a higher orderliness 
hinted at, but inaccessible’ (Babb 1990: 207-8)—-asking for, as it were, 
a ‘tertiary theory’. 

Using Marriott’s most recent constructions allowed us to consolidate 
into a single conceptual framework the various Suggestive patterns 
discerned. While Marriott’s scheme has been carefully induced from 
numerous and successful Indologic and ethnographic investigations, my 
utilisation is a deductive movement in reverse, in order to gain insight 
into implicit or covert culture. In our area of interest, between the nature 
of the transformative process and its outcome, we have found both con- 
gruence and dialectic inversions. 

Indeed, I incorporate such a dialectic not in the application of theory, 
but recommend it as a postulate articulated within the theory, as a recur- 
rent and pervasive theme in Indian popular, medical, philosophical and 
religious thought. The dialectic inversion of values proves not arbitrary 
as Moffatt claims, but occurs only in specific conditions. There are 
times and places where the outcomes of intensifications flutter back into 
experience, as cool and composed as the forces that created them were 
hot, dry and turbulent. (As the ash gathers beneath the burning embers 
of fire, so settles the dust after the swirl of traffic.) Such inversions 
occur as well in time, at that moment when spirit leaves or enters body, 
at the time of origins, at birth, death, the end of Kali Yuga, and at the 
moment in profound meditation when union with the Ultimate is 
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momentarily realised, at the moment of samadhi of the saint, when 
atman joins the Universal.” 

In the area of applications, however, in the epistemic domain of how 
to relate ideas to experience, one should tackle the theory’s indetermi- 
nacy so that it may be tested empirically. Our norms here may prove 
western, for in the deduction of hypotheses for investigation, the 
excluded middle and parsimony—that Larson (1990: 241), Khare 
(1990: 188) and Moffatt (1990: 223) argue as assumptions of western 
logic and science—are central tenets for empirically validating the ade- 
quacy of a system of thought. Both Moore’s analysis of such dialectics 
in the Kerala house, and some of my own inferences here, remain 
deductions from tertiary theory, demanding further field research and 
testing against ethnographic evidence.” Since the occasions for such 
dialectic versions in textual and popular thought may be specified, our 
postulate of inversion can be tested, for we can identify the occasions 
and hypothesise the kinds of dialectic discourse that may accompany 
them. 

Specifically, in order to understand materiality surrounding us in all its 
particularity, but not yet ingested by sentient life, we need a vocabulary of 
residues, a syntagmatics of trajectories for materials engulfed in climatic 
events involving fire, light, water and wind, and an inventory of uses. We 
began this task here in tracing kinds of earthy residues, distinguishing 
aeriform or wind-swept dust (dhul) from water-eroded silts (mTTi). As 
our simple example of the use of roads for threshing grain suggests (see 
footnote 21), local people observe different aspects of traffic as simple 


» As Mamott states, the paradigm, when graphed as a constituent cube, is ‘“offset” from 
zero and totality’ (1991: 301). Or as Babb states, when graphed on a Cartesian coordinate 
system, ‘the immediate region of the planes defined by the axes tends not to be occupied’ 
(1990 205-6). For indeed, it 1s at this union of zero and totality that the inversions we 
describe are located (where atman joins Brahman, purusha engages or disengages from 
prakrifi). 

The inverse we postulate 18 not simply an opposition in values, but rather a mobius 
interrelatedness. What appear as opposites in value are but the point at which the edge of 
the mobius strip joins up with itself, or in the three-dimensional involution of the kline 
bottle where interior joins exterior. In the mathematics of topology, one might stretch and 
reshape the kline bottle into a kline cube, but this is not the occasion or venue to elaborate 
on how this might be conceived and displayed. 

30+ Moore hypothesised the formal logic of relations that may underlie the plan and 
activities occurring in Kerala houses. . [O]ne might wish to go back . to gather more evı- 
dence on the resident subjective awarenesses of the issues hypothetically raised’ (Marriott 
1991 296). 
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crushing, or heating, and/or a confused stirring. Auspiciousness and 
recognition of the fateful markings of life may define times and places. 

I have directed our attention to the outlandish and the repellant with a 
touch of humour and a flair for exaggeration. Nevertheless, the issue is 
not trivial. As the modern world must cope with the contagious, toxic, 
radioactive and catcinogenic, popular conceptions about the natural recyc- 
ling process will intermediate between government policy, scientific 
recommendation and citizen action. If we have popular conceptions of 
an active physiology and alchemy stirring among castaway substances, 
wherein the confusion of filth intensifies its transformation into purified 
dust, then such attitudes will confound the modern necessities of sanita- 
tion to segregate refuse. 

Residues are often residuals, cast outside known categories to remain 
beyond reflection. Yet it is in these wastelands that the very logic and 
coherence of our cognitive ideology map a hidden, unexpressed but real 
landscape that we unconsciously navigate with eyes averted and backs 
turned. 
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A journey into pictorial space: 
Poetics of frame and field 
in Maithil painting 


Mani Shekhar Singh 





This article explores the ways in which Maithil Painting is constituted in a plurality of 
contexts Even though the painting is ephemeral on ceremonial occasions, the women artists 
take great care in composing it. Its formal structure always emphasises the dominance of the 
centre occupied by the vermilion dot around which the core motif (such as the lotus plant) is 
organised. As an ambulant object made for nobody in particular and at home everywhere, 

Maithil painting embodies a notion of portability and permanency during the commodity 
Phase, which influences its formal structure in significant ways For the first time the picto- 

rial border is introduced to the painting. Along with new pictorial surfaces, colours and tools, 

the border has important unplications for the organisation of the pictorial field However, the 
concern for authenticity and meaning has led most scholars to overlook the complenties 
involved in the making of the painting, particularly such basic issues as frame and field, and 
foreground and background relationships This article also tries to show that, despite these 
changes in the formal attributes of Mauthil punting, the compositional structure continues to 
emphasise the dominance of centric tendencies within the pictorial field. 
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Since W.G. Archer’s classic essay on Maithil painting in 1949, most 
scholars (M. Archer 1977; Jayakar 1989; Mathur 1966; Thakur 1982; 
Vequaud 1977) have placed undue emphasis on the symbolic and ritual 
embeddedness of Maithil painting. They have seldom moved beyond 
general descriptions of motifs with ‘fixed’ or stable iconography, broadly 
subsumed under the rubric of ‘caste-styles’.’ One of the main reasons 
for this is that the South Asian Indological tradition, which dominates 
the study of classical and folk art forms, overemphasises the study of 
art in terms of symbolic and philosophical meanings (see Bosch 1960; 
Coomaraswamy 1934; Kramrisch 1968; Werner 1990; Zimmer 1984). In 
this article, I move away from the identification of meaning towards 
analysing the conditions of form-construction in Maithil painting that 
make meaning possible in different contexts. In particular, I explore the 
complexities involved in the making of a painting, within both the ritual 
and the non-ritu1l (or commodity) space, by elaborating such basic issues 
as ‘frame’ and ‘field’, and ‘figure’ and ‘ground’ relationships. Although 
these issues go directly to the heart of image-making, they have rarely 
been subjected to analysis in the case of South Asian folk art, particularly 
Maithil painting. In order to address these issues, I begin by describing 
in some detail the execution process, which is usually included under 
technique and substance (i.e., how, and of what, the painting is consti- 
tuted), and the social contexts of painting within domestic-ritual space. 


' Jyotindra Jain’s (1997) book on Ganga Devi, the most celebrated Kayastha artist 
from Mithila, seems to be the only exception The most important charactenstics that are 
usually cited as the defining features of a particular ‘caste-style’ are the use of subject 
matter, colour and lines. A distinction 1s generally drawn between the ‘line-drawing’ of the 
Kayastha and the ‘colour-drawing’ of the Brahmana painters. Like the Kayasthas, the 
Hanjana artists are said to utilise the expressive potentiality of line to draw figures It is 
not easy to discern the extent to which this distinction is the construction of scholars and 
art critics, or intrinsic to Maithil painting. Nevertheless, it can be safely stated that over 
time most Maithil painters have come to internalise ıt. 

2? Many of the issues discussed in this article have been analysed ın greater detail in my 
Ph.D. dissertation utled ‘Folk art, identity and performance A sociological study of Maithil 
painting’, Department of Sociology, University of Delhi, 1999 In order to study Maithil 
painting in its ‘natural habitat’, I carned out participant-observation fieldwork between 
1989 and 1992 ın the villages of Jitwarpur and Ranu in Madhubani distnct of Bihar, India. 
The process of execution and implementation of Maithil painting was also observed at two 
other sites co-operatives working on the promotion of Maithil art (such as the Self- 
employed Women’s Association [SEWA] of Mithila at Madhubani and Mithila Vikasa 
Manch at Darbhanga) and the Crafts Museum at New Delhi This provided me with the 
opportunity not only of witnessing the performance of Maithil artists in non-ritual spaces, 
but also of observing what happens to the formal structure of Maithil painting when ıt 
enters the commodity phase of its social life 
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I 
The domestic-ritual space as a canvas: The making 
of the kohabara diagram 


Within the domestic-ritual space, the act of painting or writing (likhiya)? 
sacred diagrams forms part of a series of ritual events that the women 
perform without the help of ritual specialists.* Most of these ceremonial 
diagrams are painted on the walls of the kohabara ghara, the inner room 
where rituals associated with the marriage ceremony are performed. It 
is here that the bridal couple consummates the marriage. Besides the 
kohabara ghara or the bridal chamber, ceremonial diagrams are also 
written inside the gosauni ghara, the abode of the family and lineage 
shrine. Together these two spaces constitute the garbha-griha (literally 
the womb) of a Maithil home. 

Ritual diagrams in the form of aripana? are also written on the floor 
in the inner courtyard (angana) and other sections of the house on each 
of the celebrations that are a part of the sacraments or rites of passage 
accompanying a person’s existence, from the womb through adulthood to 
death. These floor diagrams are also drawn as acts of devotion during the 
annual festivals, and for monthly and weekly observances (vrata-puja). 
In each of these cases, the diagram is written either by one woman alone 
or collectively by groups of women from the same family and/or com- 
munity directly on the walls and the floors of the house. The perfor- 
mance by these women artists transforms the domestic place into ritual 
space, thereby making it receptive to the sacred. Of all the spaces used 
for writing the sacred diagrams within a Maithil home, I will limit 


‘In the entire region of Mithila, the term most widely used for drawing as well as paint- 
ing is L:khiya, which seems to have been derived from the Sanskrit term alekhya (meaning 
both painnng and writing) 

“Women of Maithil Brahmana and Karna Kayastha castes make most elaborate paint- 
ings within the domestic-ritual space. However, this is not to say that women of other 
castes do not paint on ntual occasions. Maithil Brahmana, as a caste group, is divided into 
three major ranked sub-groups: the supenor Srotnyas, the Yogyas and the Jaibaras. There 
are other Brahmana ın the region, most notably thé Mahapatras. They are considered infe- 
nor to other sub-groups because of their association, as ritual specialists, with the death 
ceremony. It is impossible to fit the Karna Kayastha exactly in the traditional four-varna 
system. However, the term Karna Kayastha over the years has come to imply both caste 
and profession in Mithila. Together, the Maithi] Brahmana and the Kayastha are viewed— 
and view themselves—as the purest and most ancient embodiment of Maithil culture. 

* The term arpana derives from the Sanskrit word ulimpana (literally, drawing a 
continuous line on a prepared ground) 
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myself in this article to the performance by the women artists inside the 
kohabara ghara or the bridal chamber.‘ 

The performance by the women artists inside the bridal chamber 
broadly involves two distinct categories of work: (a) preparations prior 
to painting, which include making the ground, pictorial instruments and 
colours; and (b) the painting proper. To the extent that the painting inside 
the bridal chamber is performed on the walls and floors, it is the mud- 
plaster surface that serves as the pictorial surface or ground. As is well 
known, it is the usual practice in most parts of rural India to plaster the 
walls and floors of the house with a paste made of cow-dung and paddy- 
husk. The act of giving the surface a fresh coat of cow-dung plaster 
before writing or drawing the sacred diagrams has a strong ritual dimen- 
sion related to consecration and sacred reclamation of ordinary space.’ 
Only after the surface has been ‘re-created’ in this manner is it consi- 
dered suitable for writing the sacred diagrams.” Furthermore, the smooth- 
ness of the prepared surface or ground, with a distinct colour imparted 
to it by the cow-dung paste, provides the image a definite space of its 
own. This process finds its logical conclusion during the commodity 
phase when the field is enclosed within a pictorial frame. 

Traditionally, the painting inside the bridal chamber, especially on its 
eastern wall, was done with colours prepared from seeds, flowers, stems 
and roots.” Today in most villages the women artists use paints prepared 
from “powder colours’ that are readily available in the local bazaar. As 
far as pictorial tools and implements are concerned, the women artists 
continue to use traditional brushes, made by fraying one end of a sliver 
of bamboo, or by wrapping a piece of cloth on to it. These brushes are 
usually referred to as pihua and kuchi. In contrast to the wall painting 
inside the bridal chamber, the floor diagrams (aripana) are always writ- 
ten by trickling pithar (rice paste) through the fingers of the right hand. 


ê For a detailed discussion of the painting inside the deity room and other spaces in a 
Maithi] home see Chapter 4 of my Ph.D dissertation (1999) 

? It 8 not a coincidence that the preparation of ground tn classical Hindu texts on paint- 
ing, such as the Sumaranga Sutradharu, 1s referred to as bhumibandhan (tying the ground) 

* Probably this 1s the reason why the execution of painting on ritual occasions 18 never 
begun without giving the walls and the floors a fresh coat of mud-plaster 

° In a few villages, however, only pink (gulabi) 1s used for wnting the purain Till recently, 
the craft of preparing colours from minerals, vegetables and plants was considered a neces- 
sary part of pictorial practice in Mithila Jha and Basak (1994) provide a detailed hst of 
plants, flowers and other vegetables that were widely used ın the region n preparing colours. 

The Devadasa aripana, written ın the inner courtyard on the twelfth day of the obser- 
vance of sraddha (rites performed for the dead), 1s the only exception In the writing of this 
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Once the surface, colours and brushes are ready, the stage is set for the 
performance to commence inside the bridal chamber. 

Among the Karna Kayasthas of Mithila, a propitious beginning to the 
painting proper is made by putting a vermilion (sindur) dot at the centre 
of the eastern wall, usually the wall facing the entrance of the bridal 
chamber.'! The most elderly woman from the group assembled inside 
the bridal chamber usually performs this ritual act. In the event of her 
being a widow, the task is carried out by a woman whose husband is still 
living (ahibari). While this ritual act of placing the vermilion dot is being 
performed, the rest of the group collectively sings hymns in praise of the 
mother-goddess (Bhagavati-geet). 

After the ritual placement of the vermilion dot, someone with a 
steady hand draws the outlines of the relevant motifs, which together 
constitute the kohabara or purain diagram.'* Since each of these 
motifs has a definite iconographic significance, the artist takes great 
care in writing it with utmost purity of form and essence. Once the 
outlines of the relevant motifs have been drawn, members of the group 
join in to fill the blank spaces with appropriate colours.'? The collec- 
tive or collaborative nature of the performance within the bridal chamber 
is evident from the fact that while some are involved in filling colours, 


oh 


arıpana only one finger of the left hand is used In all other anpana diagrams, the women 
use two or more fingers of the nght hand. 

LI The vermilion dot at the heart of the ntual diagrams ts said to signify the pomt of con- 
centration and condensation of divine creative forces from where the manifestation of the 
universe takes its beginning In this aspect of creative condensation, the point is referred 
to as ghanibuta bindu, the point pregnant with all elements that will constitute the totality 
of manifestation The geometrical and ‘biomorphic’ figures around the dot can be under- 
stood as a manifestation of the divine essence It ıs not surpnsing that the Devadasa uri- 
pana (written at the time of death ritual) 1s the only rituat diagram devoid of the vermilion 
dot. 

12 The Kayasthas generally refer to the painting on the eastern wall of the bridal cham- 
ber as the kohabura The Brahmanas refer to the same diagram as the purain, which, inter- 
estingly, 1s also the word for placenta 

In ritual paintings like the Aohubara diagram, the luminosity of colour 1s heightened 
by a saturation of hues ın the absence of dramatic effects of light and dark. No comer of the 
painting is dark Each and every figure within the pictonal field is illuminated with colour. 
but the painted bodies cast no shadows. The luminosity of the figure does not extend beyond 
its outline: it belongs to its substance. Shadows are avoidable due to their momentary nature 
as well as their potentiality of affecting (or influencing) clear perception of form There is 
no source of light anywhere in Maithil painting. a fact that says a lot about the metaphysics 
of this art. Such a visualisation of colour continues to be articulated in compositions even 
when Maithi! painting enters the commodity phase of its social life 
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others create the proper mood and atmosphere by singing the appropriate 
songs (geer).'4 

The vermilion dot, besides marking a propitious beginning, composi- 
tionally serves as a point of reference according to which the entire pic- 
torial surface is organised. As a rule, the artist always begins from the 
centre marked by the dot and proceeds outward in a stepwise fashion.> 
The lotus plant (Nelumbo nucifera) is the first motif that is drawn from 
the central vermilion dot. As Ganga Devi, the most famous Kayastha 
woman painter from Mithila, explained: ‘the central vermilion dot is like 
the kernel (bija) from which the lotus plant (purain) spreads and gradu- 
ally proliferates to cover the entire pond.’ It is perhaps this visualisation 
of germination and growth from the central kernel, which probably has 
its roots in the Hindu philosophy of the creation of the universe (see 
Boner 1990), that governs the pictorial imagination of most women 
painters from Mithila. 


I 
The formal structure of the kohabara diagram 


The most essential formal attributes of the lotus plant motif, which con- 
stitutes the core of every kohabara diagram, include the central vertical 
stem (dhar) with a broad base (jari) and a pointed head (nuri), the latter 
being in the form of either a lotus bud or a female face, Cutting across 
the centre of the stem is a circular lotus leaf design, the centre of which 
coincides with the vermilion dot. This central leaf design is usually sur- 
rounded by six similar images, each of which also represents the lotus 
leaf. These leaf designs are connected in such a way by the artist that 
they appear as one large circular pattern, the rim of which is at times 
shown dotted with a row of parrots (Figure 1).'° The remaining spaces 


4 The collective or co-operative nature of performance. so typical of the paintings 
done within the domestic-ritual space, 18 readily adapted to the market demands. 
During the commodity phase, the artists not only take the help of family members 
in preparing colours and pictorial tools. but also in filling blank spaces within the 
composition. 

' In many villages, the women artists, particularly from the Brahmana caste groups, do 
not necessarily begin the execution of the purain or kohabara diagram by placing the 
vermilion dot at the centre of the wall. However, even in these cases the execution 1s 
always begun from the centre of the pictonal field visualised by the artist. 

The Kayastha kohubura diagram usually comprises fifteen elabotately painted lotus 
leaf motifs. Ganga Devi 1s of the opinion that it was only after commodification that 
Brahmana women began to paint more elaborate kohaburu diagrams like the Kayasthas 
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within and around the lotus ring are filled with a network of stalks issuing 
out of the base and spreading symmetrically in all directions, inter- 
connecting the leaf motifs. 

The lotus plant image is usually surrounded by numerous motifs that 
constitute the ‘outer zone’ or periphery of the kohabara painting. Although 
the exact numbers and locations of these peripheral motifs vary accord- 
ing to the caste and village of the artist, they are always written in rela- 
tion to the lotus. Of all the peripheral motifs, the bamboo (Bambusa 
arundinacea), referred to as bans in Mithila, is the most important. It 1s 
generally written to the left!” of the lotus image by organising innumer- 
able curved and parallel lines in a symmetrical manner. The other motifs 
that usually find a place on the wall of the bridal chamber are the sun and 
the moon (written in the form of human faces), the navagraha (the nine 
planets depicted by a nine-pronged image), and the Sasthi (the presiding 
deity of childbirth). These motifs are always written in the upper section 
of the wall. 

The entwined naga—nagin (male and female cobra), pan ka ghar 
(house of betel), and /atpatia suga (two parrots flying in circles), which 
form part of every elaborately done Kayastha kohabara, are usually 
painted around the lotus plant image. Similarly, the bidh-bidhata motif 
(two birds symmetrically facing each other in a beak to beak union) is 
always written over the pointed head of the lotus plant, and a colourful 


Although this account may be biased, it 1s a fact that the tradition of painting elaborate 
hohabura is more pievalent among the Kayasthas of Mithila. Besides painting on the wall, 
the Kayasthas also have a tradition of writing the kohabara on paper for wrapping the 
vermilion powder, which is utilised dunng the sindur dan ntual (offering of the vermilion 
to the bride by the bridegroom) 

" Throughout this article the terms ‘left' and ‘nght’ do not refe: to the left and the right 
of the spectator, but always to the left and the right of the image within the field Do the left 
and right sides of a perceptual field have inherently different qualities? A large body of 
literature has grown around this subject. While some scholars argue that the unlike quali- 
ues and irreversibility of the two sides are biologically innate, others insist. at least since 
Hertz’s classic essay on the nght hand (Needham 1973), on sociological explanations. 
However, pertinent to a semiological understanding 1s the fact that left and right are already 
distinguished sharply in the signified objects themselves. The significance of the sacred 
unage’s right side determines a representation in which, from the observer’s viewpoint, the 
left part of the pictonal surface 1s the carner of the preferred value. This reversal can give 
rise to the conflict between the located properties of the field and those of the represented 
objects Sometumes a conflict arises between the iconographic descriptions of the vanous 
attributes of deitres and their realisation in painting This happens when the artist’s left and 
right determine by direct translation, rather than by reflection, the left and right of the image 
field. In either case, the parts of the field are potential signs and therefore open to reversal 
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mat (sab ranga patiya) with chequerboard patterns just below its broad 
base. Even though, as already stated, these motifs do not necessarily 
form part of every kohabara painting, they nevertheless have definite 
formal structures and symbolic meanings. 

In the lower section of the kohabara painting there are depictions of 
wedding scenes: the bridal couple seated in a palanquin accompanied by 
attendants, the bride offering vermilion to the clay elephant, and articles 
to be used by her during the ritual inside the bridal chamber. To fill the 
space the women artists often make drawings of Shiva and Parvati, 
the divine couple, along with Nandi, the bull, in one corner of the wall. 
The rest of the empty space on the wall is densely filled with motifs 
representing aquatic plants and creatures.'* In the four corners of the 
bridal chamber images of the naina-yogin (literally the ‘eye-ascetic’) are 
also written. These images of the naina-yogin along with figures of gods 
and goddesses on the other walls of the room are painted so that the 
bridal couple can obtain darsan (a particular type of blessing conveyed 
through eyes) from them (see Eck 1985).!° 

The formal structures of most of the motifs painted on the eastern 
wall of the bridal chamber have salient visual properties of repetitive- 
ness and symmetry. To draw each of these motifs the women artists 
readily make use of the four rigid motions—translation, rotation, mirror 
reflection and glide reflection—that generate symmetrical patterns 
in the plane. For instance, translation or repetition is used to create the 
chequerboard patterns of the sab ranga patiya (mat) and pan ka ghar 


‘8 The elaborately coloured scenes from the marriage ceremony (such as a bride and 
groom worshipping Gauri or a bnde and groom carried by a covered palanquin) depicted 
in the lower section of the kohaburua painting typify the influence of the commodity phase 
on the ritual art The impact of commodification has meant that the painting inside the 
bridal chamber has become more elaborate and figurative, stressing fineness of line and 
pattern As pointed out by Baua Devi of Jitwarpur village ‘Earlier on the occasion of the 
marriage ceremony only the most important motifs (such as the lotus plant, bamboo, the 
coloured mat, and the heavenly bodies) were written inside the kohubara ghara (bridal 
chamber]. Today every section of the wall 1s densely filled with motifs, which are more 
elaborate and ornamental ’ 

'? Inside the ritual space, the execution of divine images adheres to a rigid scheme, 
regulating the sequence of its composition. First the head is drawn, followed by the upper 
body and arms, then the lower body and legs (feet or garment), and lastly the eyes The 
bodies of these i images are usually foreshortened, and their noses are pointed and merge 
into their foreheads What makes these images distinct is the manner in which the eyes are 
drawn. Even when most of the face is in profile, the eye is almost always presented 
frontally During the commodity phase, Maithil artists continue to follow the same sequence 
in the composition of figures, both human and divine 
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(house of betel). Similarly, to write the bamboo, the naga—nagin, and 
the bidh-bidhata motifs the artists make use of mirror reflection as a 
compositional device. Of all the motifs painted inside the bridal cham- 
ber, the latpatia suga (two parrots flying in circles) provides the only 
example where the motif is constructed by using rotation as a rigid 
motion in the plane. 

Why is symmetry such a common visual property of the motifs drawn 
inside the bridal chamber? Is it just a matter of coincidence that almost 
all motifs are symmetrical in design? Or, does it tell us something about 
their nature as signs? The answer lies in the captivation (or enchantment) 
they exert on the spectators through their compositional structure. In 
order to elucidate this point, I will revert to the structure of the lotus 
plant motif in the kohabara diagram. The lotus motif, as I have already 
stated, is composed of a vertical stem with leaves symmetrically placed 
to either side. To draw these leaves, dots are plotted at regular intervals 
along a circular path around the central vermilion dot. The leaf designs 
are constructed out of each of these dots, starting from the dot at the cen- 
tre of the wall. Finally, these designs are connected in a single flow of 
the brush forming the lotus plant diagram. 

It is quite difficult to comprehend the compositional structure of the 
lotus motif, especially if one has not had the opportunity of witnessing 
its execution from the outset. On first inspection the entire lotus plant 
appears as one large circular pattern that has been composed out of a 
single line, following a complex and rhythmic path between the sym- 
metrically placed dots. In fact it is composed of separate lines, form- 
ing the vertical stem and the leaf designs, which together form the 
lotus diagram. Perceptually, these symmetrically placed leaf designs 
cannot be easily abstracted from the overall lotus pattern. Like all 
patterns, it is initially perceived as undifferentiated ‘texture’, hierarch- 
ically constituted out of ‘shapes’ or individual motifs that are never 
picked out individually. 

As a spectator one tends to perceive the lotus diagram simultaneously 
as undifferentiated ‘texture’ and as an arrangément of ‘shapes’ (i.e., the 
leaf motifs). Diagrams such as these ‘play’ on our inability to recognise 
at once wholes and parts; they display a certain perceptual and cognitive 
indecipherability. As a result, such diagrams act as a ‘mind-trap’ (Gell 
1996); as a spectator one is led into and held inside. This property of 
pattern, which derives its visual power from repetitiveness and symmetry 
of motifs, is not limited to the motifs on the wall. It is also exploited by 
the women artists in writing threshold designs in the form of aripana on 
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the floor of the bridal chamber and other sections of the house.” Here I 
will briefly discuss the Mauhaka aripana, which is written to captivate 
the bridegroom through its enchanting patterns. 

During the Mauhaka ritual, a symmetrical diagram is written on the 
floor of the bridal chamber in the form of two lotus blooms joined by the 
stem, tipped with two unopened lotus buds. This floor diagram, referred 
to as Mauhaka (the word is derived from the root moha, which in 
Sanskrit means to ‘enchant’ ), is especially written for the bridegroom on 
behalf of the bride. It is generally believed that the groom would be so 
fascinated or enchanted by the entwined stems of the lotus plant that he 
would become instantly attracted to the bride. The essential property of 
all such surface decorations is their cognitive stickiness, the fact that 
once one submits to the pattern one is liable to become captivated by it. 
This visual property of pattern, as I will illustrate further in this article, 
continues to be exploited by Maithil painters even during the commod- 
ity phase, particularly in the writing of the pictorial border (par or kor). 

The compositional structure of the kohabara painting inside the bridal 
chamber, as I have tried to illustrate, does not take its departure from the 
length and breadth of its sides. The square or rectangle into which the 
motifs are organised is-only incidental and belongs to the architectural 
layout of the bridal chamber. As stated, the lotus diagram, which con- 
stitutes the core of every kohabara painting, takes its departure as a rule 
from the vermilion dot placed at the centre of the wall. Since all the other 
motifs that find places on the wall are organised in relationship to the 
lotus, the whole arrangement remains essentially concentric in configu- 
ration. But what happens when the kohabara painting shifts from the 
wall of the bridal chamber to paper and cloth? To put it more broadly, 
what happens to Maithil painting when it enters non-ritual space, such 


» As a threshold diagram, aripuna 1s often employed as a protective device against 
malevolent forces. In this role it falls under a broader category of ritual art known as 
apotropaic To describe anpana as an apotropaic (literally meaning ‘to tum away’) pattern 
may appear paradoxical, especially because its function of warding off evil seems contrary 
to its use in other contexts as a means of bringing the gods and goddesses to inhabit the 
domestic-ritual space or of enchanting the bridegroom. The paradox is more apparent than 
real. Following Gell (1998) I would like to argue that as apotropaic patterns, aripana dia- 
grams depend on ‘adhesiveness’ just as much as when they are used to attract or enchant 
the gods and goddesses or the bridegroom. 

2! The Mauhaka ritual is performed inside the bndal chamber with the intention of 
breaking down barners between the bride and the groom. During the ritual the bride and 
the bndegroom sit facing each other before the Mauhaka anpana and feed each other khira 
(a dish prepared using rice and milk) taken from a common plate placed on the aripana. 
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as the market and museum? Does the performance by the artists during 
the non-ritual phase of Maithil painting necessarily bring about changes 
in its formal structure? 


Ill 
Performance within the non-ritual space: The birth 
of painting as a commodity 


Unlike the ceremonial diagrams, which are ephemeral in nature, the 
painting made within the non-ritual space necessarily outlives the per- 
formance of which it is the product. As an ambulant object to be sold in 
the market, Maithil painting embodies a notion of permanency and 
portability not found during the domestic-ritual phase of its social life. 
On the practical level of production, it means the utilisation of new pic- 
torial surfaces (paper, cloth and wood), new tools (like sketch-pen and 
steel-nib pen), and new colours (chemical paints). Paper and cloth provide 
surfaces that are durable and portable.” At the same time, their smoother 
surfaces, in comparison to the rough plaster of the wall, allow the artists 
to exploit to the full the potentialities of colour and fine line-drawing. 

The changes in the nature of Maithil painting are not limited to picto- 
rial surfaces, colours and tools. Rather, the choice of subject matter, and 
its visualisation and realisation on the pictorial surface, itself goes through 
varying transformations during its commodity phase. The artists, who for 
the first time include men, experience a sudden freedom from the con- 
straints of painting the traditional motifs within the domestic-ritual space. 
As a result, some of them depict myths and folktales; others feel inspired 
to undertake pictorial narration of personal experiences of journeys and 
pilgrimages. Where do the artists derive their inspiration? In what sense 
does the wider ‘interocular’ field (Appadurai and Breckenridge 1992) 
influence the formal structure of their compositions? 

The ceremonial requirement of starting the execution process from 
the centre of the pictorial surface within the domestic-ritual space has 


”? The availability of paintings on paper and cloth, for instance the elaborately coloured 
kohabara diagram, has far-reaching implications for the existence of the traditional wall 
painting. It is not totally unusual to find these elaborately painted kohabura diagrams 
on paper or cloth being used in place of the traditional wall painting in urban areas. Even 
if such instances are numerically few, they nevertheless signal an important shift in 
the nature of ritual painting that cannot be ignored. However, the concern for ‘authentic 
form’ and the underlying symbolism has led most scholars to ignore these changes in Mathil 
painting. 
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led to the development of a general habit of proceeding inside-out 
among Maithil painters. Even when depicting myths, folktales and scenes 
from everyday life, which is peculiar to the non-ritual phase of Maithil 
art, the artists continue to organise the pictorial surface in relation to its 
centre. As a result, these pictorial representations of myths and folktales, 
as I will illustrate through examples, continue to emphasise what Arnheim 
would call the dominance of the centric tendency within the pictorial 
field (1988: 11). However, the importance of the centre itself gets articu- 
lated in multiple ways in these compositions, sometimes in a rather com- 
plex manner. But what makes these compositions formally distinct from 
those made within the ritual space is the pervasive use of the pictorial 
border or frame (par or kor). 

The ritual diagrams written on the walls of the bridal chamber seldom 
make use of the pictorial border or frame in the manner utilised in the 
commodity painting.” This, however, does not mean that the painting 
within the domestic-ritual space is ‘unframed’. To state this would be to 
overlook the ritual occasions on which the painting is executed and 
implemented. As described earlier, the ceremony of which a particular 
painting forms a part governs its subject matter, its iconography, and its 
exact location within the ritual space. For instance, the kohabara paint- 
ing, as part of the marriage ceremony, is always done inside the bridal 
chamber at a specific place, that is, on its eastern wall. The edges of the 
northern and the southern walls act as the limit beyond which the com- 
position does not spread. But far from being architectonically conceived, 
as J have already stressed, the kohabara composition tends to harbour its 
own consistency. 

Within the domestic-ritual space, Maithil painting is not only framed 
by, but also frames, the ceremony of which it is a part. Only when the 
organic connection between the painting and the ritual space begins to 
be loosened in the commodity phase does ıt require a distinct pictorial 
frame or border. During this phase, Maithil painters almost mechanically 


D At times, the women painters draw the border along the base of the wall, which serves 
to protect and enhance the painting on the wall Visually and cognitively, the partial bor- 
der employed by the artists also separates the painting from the world ıt imitates A few of 
the motifs that are depicted on the wall are representations of the actual objects used dur- 
ing the ritual inside the bridal chamber For example, the sab ranga patiya or the colour- 
ful mat is placed on the floor for the use of the bndal couple and at the same time depicted 
on the wall of the chamber Besides depictions of the ntual objects, there are images on the 
wall that are painted illustrations of the actual rituals. However, the point I want to make 
is that within the domestic-ritual space the arust never conceives the pictonal border, 
which at best is partial, as a composite frame. 
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begin their painting by drawing the border along the edges of the pictorial 
surface. Only after having marked the border do they set out to organise 
the enclosed field. The organisation of the enclosed field always pro- 
ceeds inside-out: i.e., from the centre outwards, till the border is reached. 
Ideally, no section of the field is left empty or blank. It is densely filled 
with plants, human beings and divine images, suggesting a pervasive 
horror vacui. 

The execution of an image within the framed field begins by drawing 
the outline, which adheres to a rigid scheme, regulating the sequence of 
its composition. As inside the ritual space, the head is always drawn first. 
This is followed by the outlines of the upper body and arms, then the 
lower body and legs, and finally the feet, garment and weapons. Once 
the initial outlines of the images have been drawn, using mostly yellow- 
ochre or black, the artist applies (or fills) appropriate colours within the 
limits. The process of demarcation or outlining is necessary in order to 
allot colour its place within the composition. As soon as the outlines are 
filled with colours the shapes of the figures come forth. The filling in of 
colours, to use Coomaraswamy’s words, ‘make[s] the figure or picture 
“blossom’”’ (1950: 18). After the colours have been assigned their space, 
the final outlines in black are drawn once more on top of the first lines 
of demarcation. The process of execution is complete when the eyes are, 
literally, imparted to the images. With the painting of the eyes, the images 
within the pictorial field receive their precise definition. 

In modelling the figures, Maithil painters use resources that typically 
belong to painting (i.e., line and colour). Most of the Brahmana compo- 
sitions use colour as the pictorial means to rescue the figure from the 
flatness of the pictorial surface. The term generally used to refer to the 
coloured compositions of Maithil Brahmana painters is bharua, literally 
something that has been filled (bharnai is to ‘fill in’). The term bharua, 
therefore, refers to the process of filling in colours within the limits 
defined by the outlines of figures. The compositions of the Brahmana 
artists are more like coloured drawing rather than ‘painting’ in the modern 
sense. 

The Kayastha painters utilise the potentiality of line as a pictorial 
device for shading the required areas of figures, and in the process con- 
vey some sense of volume. The term used to refer to the process of shad- 
ing done with the help of firm but fine lines is kachani. This term, which 
comes close to incising, says a lot about the nature of the lines utilised 
in shading as well as of the pictorial instruments. The drawing of firm 
lines is made possible by pictorial instruments which do not have a 
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supple tip like the brush. The hard tips of these pen-like pictorial tools 
enable the artist to write (or incise) lines in a single flow. Since this 
entire process resembles the act of writing, it is not surprising to find this 
art being referred to as writing (Jikhiya) and not painting. The modelling 
capacity of line, as described above, is brought out best in the works of 
Kayastha painters like Ganga Devi. Their compositions, in a sense, are 
expressions of generations of efforts that have gone into visualising and 
making lines intimately expressive of form. With commodification, how- 
ever, a few Brahmana painters have also begun to use line shading as a 
device to rescue the image from the flatness of the pictorial surface. 


IV 
The rhetoric of the border in Maithil painting 


Why does Maithil painting necessarily require the border during the 
commodity phase? Why is this act of writing the border performed, 
almost mechanically, before organising the pictorial surface? Is the writ- 
ing of the pictorial border necessitated by the subject matter of the paint- 
ing? Or is it due to the influence of the chromolithographs on the artists, 
especially since these images are present or visible almost everywhere? 
Explanations proffered by Maithil painters are particularly instructive in 
this regard, especially because they touch on some of the basic issues 
related to the nature of the border or frame and its relationship to the pic- 
torial field and figure in painting. 

While describing the compositional organisation of her paintings to 
me, Urmila Jha, a Brahmana artist from Ranti village situated near 
Madhubani town in Bihar, remarked, ‘it is very important to write the 
border (par) because without it the painting (Jikhiya) would look scat- 
tered (chirial jaka).’ Her remark makes it clear that the principal role of 
the border is to contain the motifs as well as to separate these from that 
which is not crucial to the pictorial composition. The border in this case 
draws a literal boundary, but, as will become evident, there is more to 
this limiting than demarcation. Once the gaze of the spectator substitutes 
the painter’s eye, it is precisely the border that, as a condition of the 
painting’s visibility, makes the painting available for consumption. As an 
enclosure, therefore, the border is not simply a passive compositional 
device at the service of the painting. Rather, it is one of the operators of 
the painting’s constitution as a visible object, enabling it to be viewed by 

the eye that sweeps across the pictorial surface. Thus, the border is both 
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a conceptual marker of limits and an aid to representation. Without it 
there would literally be no site for the painting. 

By separating the painting from its surroundings, the border not only 
creates the condition for its visibility, but also indicates that it is a world 
of its own. In the commodity phase, when paintings have to become 
portable or detachable from their contexts or surroundings, it is this 
potentiality of the border that is thoroughly utilised by Maithil painters. 
The border serves as that absolute ending which exercises indifference 
towards the exterior and a unifying integration with respect to the inte- 
tior in a single act. What the border achieves for painting, therefore, is 
the symbolising and strengthening of this double function of its bound- 
ary. It excludes all that surrounds the painting and thereby helps it 
achieve a self-sufficiency that enables it to be transported to any sur- 
rounding or context. The border or frame, along with the changes in pic- 
torial surface (i.e., from wall to paper or cloth), plays an important role 
in providing the necessary detachment, both physically and cognitively. 
And it does this more efficiently the simpler its desigrt 

The type of pattern that is often utilised by Maithil artists in writing 
the border is the one-dimensional ‘band pattern’. This consists of the 
successive ‘translation’ or repetition of a single motif (usually a floral 
motif like the lotus) from one point to another along an axis. The reason 
why floral motifs are so frequently used in the writing of the border is 
the ease with which they lend themselves to repetitious and rhythmical 
treatment. What may more easily escape one’s attention is the effect that 
the repetitive rendering of flowers in the border can have on the visual- 
isation of the enclosed field, particularly the figure or clusters of figures 
at the centre. 

The repeat pattern brings to notice, as I have illustrated in the case of 
the lotus motif in the bridal chamber, the manner in which a figure or 
motif loses something of its own as it merges in the overall pattern or 
‘texture’. The artists, no less than the spectators, experience the degree 
to which repetition devalues a motif, while isolation enhances or empha- 
sises it. It ıs not surprising that when any object or motif becomes an 
element in a repeat pattern it almost asks to be simplified in geometrical 
terms. For instance, when Maithil painters use the lotus as an element in 


“ The influence of the popular chromolithographs, or what is often referred to as 
‘calendar art’ or ‘framing pictures’, is quite pronounced, although the artists do not them- 
selves suggest the existence of any such influence on their pictorial compositions. These 
art forms, which are an important visual field in India displayed in countless spaces, fre- 
quently have a border or frame that binds or encloses the image. 
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the repeat pattern of the border, they generally depict it as a four- or 
six-petal floral design. It is precisely by draining the individual motif in 
the border of its identity and character that repetition leads the eyes of 
the spectators towards the pictorial field that contains the image, thus 
enabling them to engage with the core of the composition, an area that 
F repays close scrutiny.” 

AS a compositional device, the use of repetition in Maithil art is not 
ricted to the writing of the pictorial border. Within the domestic-ritual 








3 space, as I have already shown, Maithil artists thoroughly exploit the 


-effect which the repetitive rendering of a motif produces on the specta- 
tor, especially in the painting of the lotus diagram on the wall of the 
bridal chamber. The artists often use a similar compositional strategy 
during the commodity phase in composing what they refer to as the rasa. 
Although rasa literally means sap or juice, in this case it connotes aes- 
gst thetic emotion, and is therefore also referred to as bhava citra. 
oe "While painting the rasa for the market, most Maithil painters follow 
a set procedure. They begin the painting by writing the border along the 
edges of the rectangular pieces of paper or cloth. This act of writing the 
-pictorial border, as I have stated previously, delimits the field of activity 







= for the artist and makes it available for the arrangement of the figures. 


The first figure, which is always drawn at the centre of the enclosed 
field, is that of Krishna playing his flute. A ring of dancing gopis (milk- 
maids) surrounds his upright figure (at times accompanied by his con- 
sort, Radha). The figures of Radha and Krishna, encircled by the repeat 
pattern of the gopis, constitute the core of every Maithil rasa painting. 
In Ganga Devi's painting of the rasa (Figure 2), the core figures of 
Radha and Krishna are placed at the centre of a circular field with a bor- 


dnd oder, surrounded by the repeat motif of the dancing gopis (eight in num- 
ber) in a sunburst pattern. The figure of Krishna is depicted in upright 


- posture, with his face turned towards Radha, playing his flute. The upright 
figure of Radha is also turned towards him, as if participating in his lila 
(the eternal play). What is striking about this painting by Ganga Devi on 
paper using pen and ink is the manner in which each of the dancing gopis 
is arranged around the circular field housing the divine couple. The formal 
structure of the repeat pattern of the gopis is that of flower petals joined 


25 To state that in all styles of painting the main function of the pictorial border or frame 
is to lead the eyes of the spectators to the centre of the field would be to oversimplify the 
relation between the frame and the field. In paintings using the scroll format, for instance, 
the main function of the frame or border is to bind the different sections of the story rather 
than simply emphasising what is going on at the centre. 
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A rasa painting done on paper using pen and coloured ink in the Kayastha style. The upright images of 
Radha and Krishna, shown occupying a circular field at the centre, and a ring of dancing gopis (milk- 
maids) in a sunburst pattern around it, constitute the core of the rasa composition. The rest of the pic- 
torial field is filled with floral designs. 

Collection courtesy Crafts Museum, New Delhi. 
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the non-ritual phase of Maithil painting,” the centric tendency continues 
to dominate the compositional structure. In most of these paintings the 
alignment of figures is held together by a centre, which is located in each 
case in the figure (or a compact cluster of figures) occupying the central 
axis of the pictorial field. Such a figure possesses a timeless stillness 
even when it is engaged in a vigorous action. A contemporary Maithil 
painting, which depicts Krishna holding up the mountain Govardhana on 
his little finger in order to save the cowherds and their beasts from the 
wrath of Indra, the king of gods, is particularly illuminating in this 
respect. This composition (Figure 3), a line-drawing on paper using red 
and black ink by Godavari Dutta, a Kayastha artist from Ranti village in 
Madhubani district of Bihar, illustrates the power of the central axis in 
the organisation of the pictorial space. 

The artist depicts Krishna standing erect with his right leg resting on 
the ground and his left leg thrown across in front of the right so as to 
touch the ground with the toe. While holding up the mountain with his 
left hand, he is shown playing his flute with the right hand. Except for 
Krishna, who is shown frontally occupying the central vertical axis, all 
the other figures in the painting are drawn in profile facing him with 
folded hands or carrying garlands. Even though the painting depicts a 
scene in which human beings and animals are running for protection 
from lightning and rain, Krishna, playing his flute, appears oblivious of 
the chaos. 

One of the important reasons why Krishna appears to the spectator as 
detached from his surroundings is his frontal depiction. Frontality, as 
Schapiro (1973) shows in his classic study on pictorial illustrations from 
the Bible, has the potential of detaching the figure from its context and 
adding a timeless dimension to it. In this painting most human figures, 
although swayed by strong eccentric movements, gravitate around the 
central figure of Krishna. This example illustrates the strength that picto- 
rial forms derive from a centric position. The effect of a balancing centre 
on the area surrounding it is so broad that even when it is empty—the 


B Pictonal illustrations depicting scenes from popular myths and epics, so often 
deployed ın the folk paintings from Rajasthan (such as the pictorial depiction of the epic 
of Pubuji), were traditionally absent from the domestic-rtual space The only exception to 
this rule was the Hart-saun Puja (paying to lord Shiva) illustration done on the walls of 
the deity-room This panting has often been reterred to as ‘a kind of “comic strip” done in 
outline figures’ (Mathur 1966 45) The impact of commodification has been that Maithil 
arsts make elaborate paintings illustrating scenes from epics such as the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata not only for the market but also within the domestic space. especially on 
the walls outside the bndul chamber 
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place of the balancing centre being unoccupied by any pictorial form-— 
it plays a crucial role in the organisation of the field. 


VI 
The centre as divider in Maithil painting 


The way in which the centre serves as the hub (or the stable base) of 
pictorial compositions is only one, though the most important, of the strate- 
gies used in Maithil art. A different pictorial strategy is utilised in com- 
positions in which two strongly pronounced sections are divided and 
balanced by a central axis. Such bipolar compositions have the charac- 
ter of a dialogue, or at times represent a contrast of opposites, such as 
between left and right, above and below, light and dark, animate and 
inanimate, and heavenly and earthly. When a composition is built on two 
segregated halves, the weight of a central axis, be it vertical or horizon- 
tal, divides the two sections effectively. However, more than separation 
is needed to make a composition meaningful. The dividing axis, there- 
fore, commonly carries a bridging element as well. Every bipolar com- 
position necessarily needs a latch to hold it together. 

The commodity phase of Maithil painting provides numerous exam- 
ples of bipolar compositions (see Jain 1997; Jayakar. 1989; Vequaud 
1977). Here I will consider a very popular Puranic’”? myth, ‘The Churning 
of the Ocean of Milk’,”” and its rendering on paper using pen and ink by 


Y Ac past of the smiri (non-Vedic scriptures), the Puranas are a class of Sanskrit texts 
which come after the epics in ume and importance. There are erghteen Puranas tn all, gen- 
erally each Purana 1s devoted to the praise and glonfication of one deity 

w According to the Vishnu Purana, the gods (devatas) made a treaty with the demons 
tasuras) in order to retrieve the essence of immortality (umrita) from the depths of the Milk 
Ocean. As instructed by Vishnu, they began the operation by using mount Mandara as the 
churning-pole. and the serpent-prince Vasuki as the rope wrapped around ıt The gods placed 
themselves at the tail end of the snake so as to avord ils fiery breath On the other hand, its 
breath enervated the demons, who took positions near the mouths of the snake Vishnu trans- 
formed himself into a tortoise (kurma) so as to serve as the foundation for the churning-pole 

With the process of chuming, the first object to mse to the surface was Kamadhenu, 
the mythical cow of sage Vashishtha. which 18 said to sausfy all desires. Varum, the 
daughter of lord Varuna, with her enchanting dreamy eyes, appeared next The third 
object to come out of the depths ot the Milk Ocean was the Panjata plant It was followed 
by a group of apsaras {damsels} Then the moon appeared The pot containing venom 
(vish) was the next object to follow After that Dhanvantn, draped in a pure white robe, 
came out carrying the pot of umrta (the essence of immortality) According to the Vishnu 
Purana, the last to emerge was Mahalakhsmi, the consort of Jord Vishnu. seated on a lotus 
(see Mani 1974) 
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Subhadra Devi, a Brahmana artist from Jitwarpur village near 
Madhubani town in Bihar (Figure 4). In this painting, mount Mandara, 
as the churning-pole, is somewhat de-centred, placed to the right of the 
central vertical axis of the pictorial field. But since its position as the main 
axis is not challenged by any other pictorial element within the painting, 
the mount imposes its presence and shifts the central vertical slightly to 
the left. As the main axis of the compositional theme, the churning-pole, 
therefore, divides the pictorial field into two sections. The demons 
(asuras) gripping the head of the divine serpent Vasuki fill the left 
section, and the gods (devas) holding its tail occupy the right section of 
the pictorial field. Lord Vishnu, incarnated as a tortoise (kurmavatar), is 
depicted as serving as the base for the churning-pole, thereby providing 
stability to it. 

In the pictorial composition, plants and aquatic creatures (such as fish, 
snails and crabs) fill the depths of the Milk Ocean. Above the surface of 
the Ocean the artist depicts the objects which are said to have emanated 
as a result of the churning process. Some of these (such as the fish, 
snake, horse and lotus plant) that occupy the left side of the field must 
be understood:in terms of the artist’s knowledge of the churning myth.” 
Mahalakshmi, the goddess of wealth and prosperity, pots of celestial 
nectar (amrta) and venom (vish), the moon (in the form of a human 
face), and Airavat (a four-tusked white elephant) are the other figures 
that fill the left side of the pictorial field. Only Vishnu in samabhanga 
posture,” holding conch (shankha), discus (chakra), mace (gada) and 
lotus (padma) in his four hands, and the Parijata plant fill the right sec- 
tion of the field. 

The artist has drawn the figures of the gods and demons, involved in 
the churning of the Milk Ocean, in profile. However, the figures of 
Vishnu, of Mahalakshmi, his consort, standing on the lotus, of the moon 
and the serpent-prince Vasuki with a human face, have been represented 
frontally. While Vishnu and Vasuki are placed to the right, Mahalakhsmi 
and the moon are placed to the left of the churning-pole. In this paint- 
ing, the churning-pole not only divides the pictorial field into two vert- 
ical sections, but also provides the necessary latch to the composition. 


*' The pictorial narratives meant to illustrate well-known stories or mythological themes 
show that images often function not on the basis of total redundancy but by overwnting 
the previous text. Images are the outcome of readings and re-readings of the text, ‘a ver- 
table purakayapravesa of the narrator into his characters’ (Sheikh 1994: 255). 

The samabhanga pose denotes the equipoised body where the right and left of the 
figure are disposed symmetrically 
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Most of the figures within the pictorial field are arranged in such a way 
that they appear to be in dialogue. This is further strengthened by the 
horizontal placement of the snake within the pictorial field. Acting as a 
link between the gods and demons, the figure of the snake binds the two 
sections of the composition fully. 

In a bipolar composition, the central axis is both the separating line 
between, and the meeting place of, the two sections of the pictorial field. 
It plays the ambivalent role of separator, creating two sections (such as 
upper and lower or left and right), and simultaneously it is a nexus, the 
common ‘territory’. To bring out the complex nature of the centre (or the 
central axis), I will consider one of the most fascinating composite 
images in Hindu mythology, the Ardhanarishvara,” and its rendering in 
the commodity phase of Maithil art. 


The Ardhanarishvara as a composite image 


The iconography of Ardhanarishvara,™ which literally means the Lord 
(ishvara) who is half (ardha) a woman (nari), is interesting because, 
despite being a composite image depicting Shiva and Parvati, it is not 
formed by the coming together of two profiles. Maithil artists always 
present the Parvati-half of the image in profile. Both her face and her 
body are shown turned towards the Shiva-half of the image, as if partict- 
pating in its formation. The Shiva-half of the image, in contrast, is always 
depicted frontally. His smiling face, looking towards the spectator, 
seems to be oblivious of the activities of Parvati as Mahamaya (“The Great 
lusion’). Thus, in its origin and in its iconic form, the Ardhanarishvara 
is not always a symbol of perfect union and balance between Shiva and 
Parvatt. 

In Sita Devi’s painting of the Ardhanarishvara (Figure 5), the image 
is visually ‘fused’ rather than sharply split down the centre. The Shiva- 
half, which constitutes the right section of the image, is depicted frontally, 
clad in tiger-skin with matted locks (jata), holding a discus (chakra) and 
trident (trishuia) in the two arms, and with a rosary (rudraksha) around 
the neck. In contrast, the Parvati-half, which forms the left section of the 
image, is presented in profile with only one arm holding a damru (a type 


3 In broader theological terms, the Andhananshvara is the merging of complementary 
opposites—the coniunctio oppositorum—two opposites that must haye something in com- 
mon in order to be opposed and united 

U Of the many forms of Ardhananshvara descnbed in Hindu mythology (see O'Flaherty 
1980). the Maithil artists only paint the composite form of Shiva and Parvati. 
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Painting of the Ardhanarishvura, literally the Lord (shvara) who ts half (ardha) a woman (nari), on 
paper using colour in the Brahmana style The use of colour (yellow and blue) in the painting 15 con- 
sistent with the theological understanding according to which the Anthanurishvara 1s the merging of 
complementary opposites, that of Shiva and Shakn or Purvati 

Collection courtesy K Kashyap, Darbhanga 
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of drum).** The background is filled with colourful motifs of flowers, 
peacocks and snakes. By composing the image in this manner, Sita Devi 
not only shifts the visual balance towards the Shiva-half of the image, 
but also reveals that the image is predominantly that of Shiva as 
Ardhanarishvara. Furthermore, the posture, the gesture, and the orna- 
mentation of the Shiva-half of the image makes it evident that he is a god 
while she is a mere mortal, an assumption shared by the texts. 

Itis not coincidental that Sita Devi, like most other Maithil artists, 
has chosen the colours yellow and blue to depict the Parvati and the 
Shiva halves of the image respectively.“ The Parvati-half of the image, 
depicted in profile, is detached from the viewer and belongs with the 
body in action. This representation of Parvati is consistent with the 
expressive nature of yellow used by the artist to depict her. Yellow, as 
Kandinsky stresses, ‘is the typical earthly colour’ (1971: 198, italics in 
original), with eccentric or outward movement. In contrast, the Shiva- 
half of the image, turned outward, is credited with intentness, a latent 
or potential glance directed to the observer. Much of the older art 
shows that frontality is more pronounced as a vehicle of the sacred. It 
1s not surprising that the colour of the outward-looking (or frontal) 
Shiva-half of the Ardhanarishvara image is blue, since ‘blue is the typical 
heavenly colour; the ultimate feeling it creates is one of rest’ (ibid.: 194, 
italics in original). By utilising the resources of colours, Maithil artists 
present highly stylised but brilliantly integrated androgynous forms of 
Shiva. 

The depiction of the Ardhanarishvara image enables Maithil painters 
to reiterate the importance of the central axis in the formal structure of 
Maithil painting. Furthermore, it helps them illustrate that the pictorial 
field is not ‘neutral’, as is very often assumed. The located properties of 
the field (such as differences in ‘expressive quality’ between left and 
right or upper and lower), along with gesture, posture, ornamentation 


“ When presenting the figure in profile, the choice of direction is not always arbitrary 
or conventional, though it may appear so In it can be recognised a good solution to the 
compositional problems faced by artists When unconditioned by a controlling context, the 
predominance of the left profile in the stationary isolated figure can be explained by a 
physiological fact, ı e , the easier movement of the artist’s nght hand and wnst inward or 
anti-clockwise 

* The combination of yellow and blue also dominates the pictorial field in composi- 
tions by Manthil painters depicting Radha and Krishna, and Sita and Rama. In nearly all 
the paintings that | happened to come across dunng my fieldwork, the figures of Radha, 
Sita and Parvati were painted in yellow. ln contrast, Krishna, Rama and Shiva were always 
depicted tn blue. 
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and colour of the image, have a profound impact on our making sense of 
it, both visually and cognitively. The properties of the pictorial field as a 
space with a latent expressiveness are further brought out by Maithil 
artists in the depiction of the background. 


vil 
Background representation as an expressive device 


What strikes the spectator of Maithil painting is the manner in which 
every section of the background is densely filled with plants, creepers, 
flowers and other motifs. The urge to fill densely any empty space 
within the pictorial field has generally been described as horror vacui, 
the fear of extended space, which is said to be characteristic of most 
non-European (but especially Oriental) art forms (see Worringer 1953). 
The ability to fill every section of the field with complex patterns and 
motifs speaks about the exuberant formal imagination of the artist, since 
it aims at surmounting all constraints. It is this urge that has made Maithil 
painters master their pictorial tools and substance, as well as stretch the 
bounds of their inventiveness. 

A closer look at the compositional structures of Maithil painting, 
especially during the commodity phase, reveals that the artists fill the 
pictorial field densely because of their desire to depict, as clearly as pos- 
sible, the figures in a particular scene. However, nothing is made to 
recede into the pictorial space; there is no horizon separating earth from 
sky. Unlike paintings that use a linear perspective, the distance between 
the foreground and the background is not yet spelled out as a continuous 
space in Maithil painting. The artists telescope the far and the near into 
each other so as to retain the figures on a single plane. As a result, the 
pictorial surface appears dense: human figures, creepers and plants with 
flowers, birds and aquatic animals, all pressing outward towards the 
spectator. 

The view of nature as depicted in the background has its basis in the 
artists’ understanding of life as growth. Filling the entire pictorial surface 
with plants and creepers with buds, flowers and fruit in an important 
sense emphasises that emptiness is tantamount to infertility or barren- 
ness. It is not surprising that the plants most frequently depicted in both 
ritual and commodity painting are those that proliferate in water (such 
as the lotus) or on land (such as betel, banana and bamboo). This is not 
to suggest, however, that the representation of nature in Maithil art is 
conditioned simply by an optical impression of nature’s form. Whenever 
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Maithil painters represent a freely growing lotus creeper (or for that 
matter any other plant) in their paintings, the intention is not to capture 
their impression of the transitory shape of a particular lotus but to ren- 
der the lotus as representing the creative and creating power of nature.” 

Plants and creepers are employed by Maithil painters not for their 
symbolic connotations alone, but also as pictorial devices for dividing as 
well as bringing together different sections of the pictorial field. Ganga 
Devi brings out this function of vegetation in Maithil art exceedingly 
well in one of her ‘line-drawings’ in colour illustrating a scene from the 
Ramayana. This composition, which forms part of a series of paintings, 
utilises the stout stalk of a creeper moving in an undulating curve along 
the entire length of the pictorial surface, sheltering in its concave and 
convex curves various appearances of the elusive deer (Figures 6a and 6b). 
The thick vegetation in the composition not only separates the different 
moments (i.e., the sudden appearance, disappearance and reappearance of 
the deer), but also binds them in one single visual sequence or narrative. 

The background representation in this composition appears to func- 
tion in a manner similar to the painted border. Like the border, it acts as 
one of the mechanisms through which the painting becomes intelligible. 
However, to treat the background representation as simply a frame in the 
sense of an abstract form that encloses the field would be to miss the 
point. It might be more profitable to regard it as a milieu or an inhabited 
environment that often coalesces with the figures. In this capacity, the 
background representation is not simply a ‘ground’ in the sense of the 
Gestalt psychology, but also a field belonging to the body of the figure, 
and contributing to its expressiveness. 

However, as a discrete ‘micro-space’ (Uspensky 1973), the back- 
ground in Maithil painting appears to be organised according to its own 
principle of composition. Like many of the medieval European minia- 
ture paintings and illuminations (see ibid.), Maithil painters exploit its 
marked conventionality or ornamentation to set off the core figures from 
the rest of the pictorial field. In her painting depicting a scene from 
the Ramayana in which Rama, Sita and Lakshmana are leaving for the 


` Since the idea is to express the ceaseless movement seen and felt in vegetation, at 
times one plant or one flower 1s sufficient to express and contain the whole of nature ın art. 
One of the results of this compositional strategy ts a disproportion of size compared with 
the real appearance of the object. The tree, for example, 1s filled with leaves, flowers and 
fruits whose sizes are exaggerated and their numbers reduced This way of representing has 
the economic and mnemotechnic usefulness of abbreviation. A similar strategy is utilised 
in folklore where the exploits of an army are symbolised in the exploits of a single hero. 
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Figure 6a 
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paper using black ink depicting the sudden uppearance and disappearance of the elusive deer 


Collection courtesy Crafts Museum, New Delhi 


A pictonul illustranon from the Ramayana on 
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jungle (Figure 7), Ganga Devi fills every section of the field around the 
three figures densely with plants, creepers and flowers. These stylist- 
ically represented colourful floral motifs, serving as the background, 
present the more ‘life-like’ core figures of Rama, Sita and Lakshmana in 
relief, thereby allowing the spectator to concentrate on them. The plas- 
tic urge of such figuration, in contrast to the allurement of the illusion- 
ism of Western art, is to swell into form from within the pictorial field. 
There is no temptation to break though the surface from outside with a 
deceptive display of space and depth. 

The expressive potential of background representation makes it evi- 
dent that the pictorial surface in Maithil painting is not a mere flatness, 
a solid ground which consubstantiates with figures located in it. Rather, 
it is a field defined by dynamic impulses and at times ambiguous rela- 
tionships, the resolution of which resides in the internal accommoda- 
tions of the figure or the subject matter. And this, in turn, accords full 
recognition to the possibilities of invention in the very act of painting. 
Such a possibility questions the very construction of Maithil painting as 
an unchanging or stagnant art form with fixed subject matter and icono- 
graphy, and the artists as mechanical craftsmen using age-old composi- 
tional devices to preserve the ‘authentic form’ in their compositions. 

I have undertaken to show in this article that Maithil painting, like 
most other ‘living traditions’ of art forms, has gone through signifi- 
cant transformations from the point of view of pictorial substances 
and techniques, and of formal structure, although the artists have con- 
tinued to derive inspiration from their inherited pictorial traditions. 
They have continued to exploit the significant properties of the field 
or surface, centring and framing, frontality and profile, repetition and 
symmetry, and foreground and background in their compositions, 
both for the ritual and for the market. Since these properties do not 
directly reveal mimesis, and therefore do not readily lend themselves 
to interpretations, works on Maithil painting have often overlooked 
them. In detailing these properties of picture elements I have indi- 
cated the different ways in which Maithil artists make use of their 
expressive potential to negotiate the vagaries of the market on the one 
hand, and individual expression and collective tradition on the other. 
It is the variations in the nature of pictorial elements and the strategies 
used by the artists to construct painting which constitute the poetics 
of composition. 
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With the broader aim of exploring the spatial axis underlying everyday 
practices, this volume examines how considerations of spatiality inform the 
bodily practices of women within diverse contexts and settings. It focuses 
on the ‘acts’ within which women define their lives, and the arenas, events 
or qualities that mark bodies as female, offering a conceptual elaboration of 
how gendered bodies and spaces are produced. 


Drawing upon fieldwork conducted in a village cluster in Karnataka, the 
author bases her analysis upon the realization that a very strong spatial 
narrative governed the lives of people in these villages. This recognition of 
the centrality of space and its constant negotiation through words and deeds, 
according to Dr Niranjana, provides an invaluable axis along which to speak 
about processes within the community, and to show how the body, and the 
modes in which it inhabits space, itself comes to be deployed as a medium 
through which the ‘female’ is constituted. 
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VEENA Das, DIPANKAR Gupta and Patricia Usero, eds., Tradition, pluralism and 
identity: In honour of T.N. Madan (Contributions to Indian Sociology, 
Occasional Studies-8) New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1999. 476 pp. 
Tables. figures, plates, notes, references, index. Rs. 695 (hardback). 


The range of themes covered in this volume testifies to the wide scope of 
Professor T.N. Madan’s scholarship: family and kinship, medicine, religion, 
identity politics and the history of sociology in India. All the authors address the 
three themes of tradition, pluralism and identity through the particular subject 
that they have chosen to discuss, and engage not only with T.N. Madan’s own 
work but also with some of the themes that have appeared in Contributions to 
indian sociology of which Madan was Editor for twenty-five years. 

Thus, Diana Eck and Patrick Olivelle write about the construction of sacred. 
Hindu geography and caste and purity respectively. Eck talks about the multiple 
practices through which the sacred landscape of India is constituted, that is, 
through pilgrimages, sacred texts and local myths. Local representations may 
overlap with pan-Indian ones, but are also inflected by the ‘local imaginaries’ 
that produce them. Olivelle critically examines Dumont’s thesis on caste and 
purity and shows through a nuanced reading of Dharma literature how the terms 
referring to purity/pollution and auspiciousness/inauspiciousness really refer to 
processes by which individuals are related to society as intentional beings. He 
says that following Dumont the sociological treatment of purity in India tends to 
represent it as a self-existing reality, and he relates it instead to internal states of 
being like anxiety that express the moral concerns of individuals ın society. 

In a different vein, Dipankar Gupta shows that the belief that caste affilianon 
determines voting behaviour is somewhat of a myth. Like Olivelle, he privileges 
the actor’s intentionality in the study of societal processes and says that caste, 
rather than being a determining factor ın political action, may simply be a par- 
ticular expression of the political process. 

Lionel Caplan takes up the classical anthropological theme of the gift rela- 
tionship, but locates it in the modern institutionalised form of philanthropy in 
the Anglo-Indian community. This new form of gift-giving retains some of its 
traditional elements, however, as it 1s highly personalised and creates a moral 
community of benefactors and beneficiaries. 

‘Tradition’—its meaning and the grammar within which ıt operates ın the socio- 
logical canon—as an important theme in this volume. Frédérique Apffel-Marglin 





Contributions to Indian sociology (n.s.) 34, 3 (2000) 
SAGE Publications New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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looks at the genealogy of the concept of secularism to show how its use in the 
Indian context may lead to the positing of a false dichotomy between the so-called 
spintual, other-worldly domain and the this-worldly spheres of nature and society 
Like Diana Eck in this volume, she pleads for a dynamic, multivocal representa- 
tion of sacred reality that includes the realm of the everyday within its purview 

McKim Marriott makes a plea for using processual models for the under- 
standing of Indian social reality. He constructs a paradigm of the major social 
qualities associated with feminine roles in India and uses his now famous three- 
dimensional cube to construct transformational relations between the different 
roles that woman may occupy through the ideal life course. 

The cultural grammar within which actors engage with the larger social 
domain has been addressed by several authors in this volume The essays by 
Olivelle and Marniott grve us different models with which to think about cultural 
traits as embodied in social configurations. Arthur Kleinman and Don Seeman 
take a step further ın this direction by focusing on the moral diminution of socie- 
tal configurations. They use the idea of moral practice to compare notions of 
efficacy in physiotherapy and forms of religious healing. By looking at the 
stakes that people have in making choices regarding treatment, they are able to 
demonstrate ethnographically how experiences of suffering and healing are 
embedded in everyday life. 

Kleinman and Seeman are able to bring together two radically different sys- 
tems of healing by focusing on patients’ ‘ifIness experiences’. Khare also brings 
together two different ideologies of rights and obligations tn his comparative 
analysis of food in Hindu religion and law and in India’s democratic polity. He 
uses the concept of sustenance to chart the relationship between traditional 
Hindu ideology and its modern liberal humanist form by looking at government 
Institutions like ration shops. 

‘Identity’ as a concept as well as a contemporary social process that points 
to the constructivist dimension of tradition 1s one of the central themes of this 
volume and has been addressed ın diverse ways. Dennis McGilvray and Lawrence 
Babb take up the issue of social ongins and group identity and show how 1den- 
ity is more a product of collective choice than it 1s of primordial affiliation 
McGilvray, in a study of Sr: Lankan Muslims, shows how this group consistently 
resists an ethnic identification as Dravidian in spite of being Tamil-speaking and 
sharing many kinship and domestc practices with Tamil groups in Sn Lanka. 
Instead they prefer the European designation of ‘Moor’ and seek affiliation with 
Arab culture by drawing on a common religious identity. 

While McGilvray foregrounds the historical and particularly the colonial 
processes that have shaped the formation of Sri Lankan Muslim ethnicity, Babb 
focuses on the contemporary Indian situation ın which several prosperous trading 
castes are 1n the process of fixing their symbolic identities. He analyses several 
origin myths and shows how they help to establish these castes as being rooted 
in ancient tradition as well as being socially aware and responsive to contem- 
porary social issues He shows how the symbol of sacrifice is used to establish 
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a continuity between these two different dimensions, thus pointing to the 
contemporaneity of the tradition itself. Patricia Uberoi and R.K. Jain also take 
up the themes of culture and tradition but in the context of the Indian diaspora. 
Thus they are able to use a model of culture that emphasises globalisation and 
multicultiralism and points to strands of continuity between culturally ‘different’ 
groups, rather than to boundary maintenance and its resultant homogenisation 
that a focus on identity politics often leads to. Jain discusses cultural difference 
and its translation into forms of hybridity and the politics of multiculturalism in 
the context of the relationship between Indian civilisation and the settlement 
societies in Mauritius and the Caribbean where these diasporic communities are 
located. Uberoi focuses more specifically on the field of Indian family and kinship 
through the medium of popular Hindi films. Marriage is the domain through 
which she explores the tensions involved in the reconfiguration of tradition and 
modern Indian identity. The choice of field allows her to problematise the ques- 
tion of individual desire and choice of spouse, a subject not usually dealt with in 
kinship studies. 

The discourse of secularism in India 1s used not just to address the subject of 
the modem state and its polity, ıt has also become an important trope by which 
alternative images of Indian civilisation can be constituted. This ‘alternative’ 
view is represented by Apffel-Marglin and Nandy ın this volume, and supports 
Madan’s own concern that modern intellectual discourse reifies tradition as the 
alter of secularism. Both sides of this debate are represented; Apffel-Marglin and 
Nandy are counterposed by Paul Brass who repeats the conventional argument 
that secularism is the logical ideology associated with modern, democratic state 
practice, assuming as it does a separation between the this-worldly and other- 
worldly, the sacred and the profane. For Nandy and Apffel-Marglin, Brass’s con- 
tention that the conjunction of religion with the secular domain necessarily leads 
to the violent assertion of identity based on ascriptive qualities like caste and 
religion, 1s deeply disturbing. Nandy especially sees religious fundamentalism 
as a by-product of the separation between religion and civil society and argues 
for a model of religion that 1s closer to the ethos of local communities in India. 
In a sense, Nandy and Brass present the two extreme poles of this debate and 
the polemical style in which they write is at variance with the more nuanced 
representations in this volume. 

Harold Gould’s essay on the Babn Masjid and the secular contract ee 
atises the kind of reification of state structure that both Brass and Nandy tend 
to assume by focusing on governmentality rather than state ideology. From the 
vantage point of his location Gould 1s able to demonstrate historically that reli- 
gious ideology 1s marginal to actual state practice. Good governance involves 
use of strategic resources, including both state-sponsored bureaucratic apparatuses 
and local moral communities. Thus secularism, for Gould, ıs a kind of inter- 
cultural accommodation that was historically a part of the moral contract between 
state government and the polity. The question that faces us today is: what hap- 
pens to government practice when this moral contract breaks down? 
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The articles by Stanley Tambiah and Lloyd Rudolph address another of 
Madan’s central concerns, that is, sociological representation and the problem of 
reflexivity. Tambiah re-examines Bernier’s text Travels in the Mughal empire, 
which was a primary source for the representation of oriental despotism for 
scholars as vanied as Montesquieu and Marx. More importantly, he shows that 
the stereotypical ways of presenting the ‘onent’ had a precise political agenda— 
it served as a warning to absolutist tendencies in Europe. While restricting him- 
self to a specific historical period, Tambiah’s essay 1s framed by contemporary 
sociological concerns about ethnographic representation and its location in colo- 
nial structures of power. 

Colonial structures are not merely experienced as repressive by subject socie- 
ties, they may also create institutions that generate possibilities for reflexivity 
and the expression of desire. In a fascinating account of Amar Singh’s diary, 
Rudolph shows how a Rajput prince is able to use this new genre of writing to 
reflect cnitically on his own society. In Rudolph’s account the diary becomes the 
space for the construction of native ethnography. 

The book includes a biographical note on T.N. Madan and an introductory 
essay by Veena Das that not only draws the different themes together and puts 
them ın the framework of Madan’s own intellectual concerns, but also frames 
them in terms of issues concerned with the practice of sociology in India today. 
In sum, this 1s an exciting book for those who are regular readers of Contribu- 
tions to Indian sociology, as it re-examines some of the central themes that have 
appeared in the journal but from a contemporary perspective. However, if I may 
point to a small lacuna in conclusion, the consideration of the poetics of socio- 
logical writing and the politics of disciplinary object construction, two exciting 
new fields in sociology, would have enhanced the volume, 


Department of Sociology ROMA CHATTERJI 
University of Delhi 


RAMACHANDRA Guna, Savaging the civilized: Verrier Elwin, his tribals and India. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1999, 398 pp. Plates, notes, refer- 
ences, appendices, index. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


In graduate sociology and social anthropology classes, research on African tri- 
bals provides the central models and theories for understanding tribal social struc- 
tures, polity, religion, ‘axioms of kinship’ and segmentary states. On the other 
hand, research on the tribals of India has largely remained at the level of discrete 
case studies, with few ethnographic and theoretical contributions. And within 
this sphere, Verrier Elwin is typically mentioned in passing as the Englishman 
gone native who recorded the functioning of the ‘ghotul’ and the sexual prefer- 
ences of central Indian tribes. It ıs to Ramachandra Guha’s credit that a well- 
documented, interesting and empathetic representation of Verrier Elwin, his life 
and his contributions to the study, understanding and administration of India’s 
tribals is now available to a broad audience. The much-publicised biography, 
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obviously a labour of love for Guha, provides both the social and the political 
context in which Elwin lived and worked. In addition, directing attention to the 
‘shadows’ that Elwin overlooked in his autobiography, Guha documents with 
sensitivity the personal dilemmas and trajectories that made Elwin an outstand- 
ing and often outrageous public figure of his times. 

Guha draws on multiple sources of information—archival material, Elwin’s 
notes, diaries, novels, summaries of his books, and interviews with several 
people—to trace the life of Elwin from the yards of Britain’s Anglican Church to 
the hills of India’s adivasi regions. In an interesting back-and-forth method, 
Guha traces the intellectual and emotional reasons that led Elwin from being an 
Anglican clergyman, to a devoted and then a disillusioned disciple of Gandhi, to 
finally becoming a renegade anthropologist who had a personal equation with 
Prime Minister Nehru. While the biography as a whole makes for interesting 
reading, it fails to provide summative commentaries on the contexts, trends and 
events that marked Elwin’s life and his contributions. Though Guha notes that 
his interpretation of Elwin’s life and work is deliberately outside of ‘currently 
fashionable theory’ (p. x), the biography would have gained strength had it 
addressed the ideas prevalent at Elwin’s time. While Elwin’s work found recog- 
nition ın the popular print media and in certain quarters of the Nehruvian circle, 
it was and remains marginalised and silenced by mainstream academia. Had 
Guha sought to understand and highlight Elwin’s work and contributions on the 
lines of the ideas of his times, he would have noted that in contrast to Franz 
Boas’s challenge to evolutionary thinking and his formulation of cultural rela- 
tivism (and subsequently his establishment as the ‘father’ of American Social 
Anthropology), Elwin’s work was a victim of the hegemony of evolutionary 
thinking ın India. 

The silencing of Elwin was not only due to the personal ngidity and lack of 
openness of scholars such as G.S. Ghurye and D.N. Majumdar, but also due to 
the failure of intellectuals to be open to new ideas. The adherents of linear evo- 
lutionism and diffusionism (of which Ghurye was one) with their associated 
ideas of progress and civilisation accounted for the rejection of perspectives 
within which the culture and lives of people such as adivasis could be seen as 
sui generis, having a significance of their own. Elwin, in his own words, moved 
away from the ‘genteel inanities of organised religion’ and found meaning and 
authenticity in the life-world of tribals. In his empathetic documenting and even 
personal embracing of tribal values and life-conditions, Elwin challenged the 
dominant evolutionism, structural functionalism, and upper caste supremacist 
thinking of the day. If the model of the civilised for the western regions remained 
that of the enlightened European, for India it was that of the enlightened upper 
caste Hindu. Had Guha elaborated on these ideas that had prevailed as the bases 
for the gate-keeping against Elwin and his work, he would have provided a criti- 
cal commentary that would help explain the rigidity (rather than rigour) and 
closed nature of most academic institutions in India. Guha’s avoidance of such 
debates is evident to the extent that the words civilisation, progress, evolutionism 
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and relativism do not find a place ın the index, though the subtitle of the book 
draws attention to the critical voice that Elwin brought to the public discourse on 
ideas of civilisation. 

E]win’s work may not have met with approval by India’s and Britain’s reign- 
ing academics, but he must be credited with being a pioneer in a vanety of 
anthropological sub-disciplines. His scathing tirades against the oppressors of 
tribals and the depredations of an invasive Hindu culture on them has the poten- 
tial to lay the foundations of a critical anthropology; his documentation and col- 
lection of tribal artifacts is probably one of the first sources of the anthropology 
of art; his notes and observations on the iron-smelting processes used by the 
Agana call attention to the value of indigenous technology. While the signifi- 
cance of these and other contributions remained unacknowledged, it is because 
academics and the wider intelligentsia failed to draw on Elwin’s work as reflexive 
commentaries on social patterns and culture that his work remained unrecog- 
nised. For example, Elwin’s book Muria and their Ghotul was published in 
1948, and, as Guha notes, 1s probably one of Elwin’s best known works though 
not his best. The work documents the pre-marital sociality and sexuality of Muna 
youth. While some attention was drawn to the work as representing sexual 
license among tribals, there was (and is) no commentary that contrasts this with 
the rigidity of the dominant Hindu form of gender relations. Compare this to 
Margaret Mead’s work, Coming of age in Samoa, published in 1928 and 1949 
(2nd edn.). Mead’s work, though contested later, generated a wide debate in the 
post-war period and provided a reflexive, cross-cultural perspective in which 
anxiety and conflict-ndden family relations in the United States were reviewed. 
The work was largely responsible for altering the nature of parental control over 
adolescents and laid the grounds for a culture of open pre-marital sexuality. 

While Guha overlooks issues such as this, he does justice to and documents 
E]win’s contribution to the administration of the north-eastern frontier areas. Yet, 
even here a comparative view would have helped enhance Elwin’s contribution to 
recogmising tribal regional, political and cultural autonomy. For, as Elwin, with the 
approval and support of Nehru, sought to formulate policies and programmes to 
protect tribals ın their provenance, the experience of other indigenous tribes and 
non-white races in the world was not the same. At about the same penod, the ideas 
of the state’s role ın cultural asstmilation and/or segregation saw the marking of 
the lives of indigenous peoples in different ways. In the US, Latin America and 
Australia, assimilation policies saw the forced separation of young tribal and 
indigenous children from their parents and their socialisation in European house- 
holds and families. In South Africa, the ruling race and class drew on ideas of civil- 
isation, progress and the need to retain their own superior cultures, and this led to 
the formulation of apartheid and the formation of separate tribal homelands. 
Elwin’s contribution to the protection and autonomy (even if limited and increas- 
ingly eroded) of India’s tnbals lies precisely in this, that the independent nation- 
state of India did not formulate any forced cultural assimilation policy for tribals. 
Further, Guha’s own assessment of Elwin’s approach towards the tibal question 
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as being one of ‘cultural primitivism’ (p. 122) 1s not quite convincing; it is too brief 
and without any linkages to an overarching theme or perspective in Elwin’s work. 

Guha fails to document the basis for Nehru’s support to Elwin and his ideas. 
While it may be linked to Nehru’s inclination towards the ‘unity in diversity’ 
approach, ıt largely overlooks the fact that Nehru frequently resorted to the 
advice of foreign advisors: seeking persons such as Elwin to guide tribal policy; 
inviting Oscar Lewis, an American, to develop a community development plan; 
and seeking Soviet advice to set up heavy industries. Though Guha travelled to 
many of the places where Elwin had worked and lived, he provides no update on 
the life-conditions of many of the tribes documented by Elwin. But he provides 
a sensitive and balanced picture of the personal life of Elwin—noting the rea- 
sons for his second marriage and the current condition of his family members. A 
versatile and prolific writer, Guha would have done more justice to these and 
other ideas ın the book if he had not sought to have had the ‘residues of socio- 
logical training squeezed out’ (p. 351) of him. If gate-keeping in Indian univer- 
sities declines, at least now, at the end of the century, we may well credit Guha 
with having contributed to the restitution of a pioneering fieldworker, anthro- 
pologist and administrator. 


National Institute of Advanced Studies A.R. VASAV] 
Bangalore 


A.R. Vasavl, Harbingers of rain: Land and life in south India. New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1999. xiv + 178 pp. Figures, map, notes, appen- 
dices, bibliography, glossary, index. Rs. 325 (hardback). 


Studies of village communities have provided a significant backdrop against 
which to examine processes of social change in India, be ıt with reference to 
caste, kinship, religion or politics. Such accounts have often underscored the 
specificity of Indian sociology, besides serving to ‘standardise’ the conceptual 
and methodological frameworks used in studying Indian society. Though this 
book focuses on an agrarian context, it eschews both a conventional structural- 
functional framework and a strictly culturalist approach, instead, it examines the 
interface between local agricultural society in Bijapur (North Karnataka) and 
wider politico-economic forces, intending, to probe into what happens to socio- 
cultural formations ın the wake of impingement by the former. 

This analysis is pursued at three broad levels, though the attention devoted to 
each of these is uneven. First (and spread over five chapters), the author attempts 
to characterise the agrarian society by describing a pervasive ‘ethos of substan- 
tialism’ that links the natural, divine and social realms. Accordingly, elements of 
culture are descnbed as firmly embedded within an ecological-sacred worldview, 
with practices of agriculture too being in close tandem with these constitutive 
contexts. People’s perceptions of land (embodied in categories like bhumi guna), 
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crops, seeds, droughts and even gods demonstrate these linkages, even as 
they indicate that agriculture—as a way of life and a system of knowledge—is 
rooted in the ecological specificity of the region. Droughts, in particular, figure 
prominently in their conceptualisations. These are not seen as purely physio- 
geographical phenomena, but are placed within a larger cosmological perception 
where ethical lapses or moral disorder too could precipitate drought conditions. 
The author notes that in addition to appeasement of deities and other related ritual 
observances, a number of specific local practices and customs address the fall- 
out of drought, namely, the experience of famine and scarcity. For example, 
invoking the moral responsibility (dharmakarya) of the elite was earlier a cus- 
tomary strategy in dealing with scarcity, though there now seems to be a signifi- 
cant change in perception. The emergence of new governmental/administrative 
authority structures in the village, which served to displace the traditional elite, 
has now created a situation wherein neither assumes ‘moral responsibilities’ at 
the level of the community. Similarly, the various forms of ‘provisioning trans- 
actions’ (such as community sharing, hereditary shares and donations), which 
had once bound the community into a moral economy, no longer retain their 
force. AS a consequence, scarcities are now experienced on a non-collective 
basis and can only be dealt with at the level of individual households. 

Basic to Vasavi's argument—and this is the second level of her analysis—is 
the suggestion that it is politico-economic changes that introduce disjunctions 
between social structures and cultural precepts. She examines, in particular, how 
an external agency such as the state, bearing notions of agricultural modemisa- 
tion, alters not merely productive relations, but also re-orders perceptions of land 
and rural community. Labelling a region as ‘backward’ facilitates governmental 
intervention, usually in the form of fostering development initiatives. The 
income-generating programmes that are then introduced, modelled as they are 
on an image of ‘successful farming’, are violative of local agricultural practices. 
Seen through this lens, droughts too come to be perceived as a matter of pro- 
ductivity (and not as a manifestation of ‘cosmic—moral’ disorder). Attention, 
therefore, is centred on the ‘management’ of drought and the alleviation of 
poverty through technocratic solutions, increased productivity and/or relief 
administration. 

At a third level, the author considers changes in cultural patterns consequent 
to the above interventions, though unfortunately it 1s here that the analysis seems 
the weakest. While she rightly highlights the contrasting worldviews to which 
farmers are subjected and the modes in which land gradually becomes a purely 
economic unit with no cultural significance, the impact this could have on cul- 
tural categories 1s not comprehensively explored. A constant reiteration that fol- 
lowing the disjunction between material structures and cultural precepts there 1s 
a reconstitution of the latter offers little help in actually mapping this process. 
Though a number of observations (such as the villagers’ eulogising of ‘system’ 
in everything) do provide a glimpse of the extent of changes under way, their 
strategic significance remains implicit. ‘Hybridity’—as suggested by the 
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author—is undoubtedly an apt metaphor to represent the admixture of forms in 
such an agrarian society; but what happens as we shift from the metaphorical to the 
substantive level, that is, when hybridity becomes a mode of self-representation, 
a recognised (inevitable?) way of life? The connotations of hybridity are not 
limited to structural forms, but suffuse consciousness, identities and survival 
strategies, calling for a nuanced engagement with several levels simultaneously. 
Indeed, to map these comprehensively might require going beyond the limits of 
a purely ethnographic study and monographic representation. 


Hyderabad SEEMANTHINI NIRANJANA 


ROGER JEFFERY and NANDINI SUNDAR, eds., A new moral economy for India’s 
forests? Discourses of community and participation. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 1999. 304 pp Tables, figures, maps, notes, bibliography, glos- 
sary, index. Rs. 265 (paperback). 


The global rediscovery in the 1980s of participatory approaches to more effective 
development and resource management has inspired many different initiatives, 
and a vast amount of academic and grey hterature. In India, past development 
failures, social movements and donor pressure have provided the impetus for 
policy initiatives towards new forms of institutionalised community participa- 
tion. Joint Forest Management (JFM), now more than a decade old, is among the 
most prominent of these initiatives. It has been perceived by development prac- 
titioners, governments and donors as an unprecedented success story, the model 
for managing all kinds of natural resources with local involvement. 

Much of the literature on community participation valorises a view of com- 
munities ın which classes, castes and genders blend seamlessly into wholes. In 
refreshing contrast, editors Roger Jeffery and Nandini Sundar have a more com- 
plex and nuanced approach. Introducing the concept of a ‘moral economy’—the 
norms and obligations that govern economic practices within a community— 
they suggest that new moral norms may be discerned ın the forest management 
initiatives of the 1980s that make space for local participation. Their wide-ranging 
introduction touches upon many of the current issues in the debate; the selection 
of contributions seeks to unravel the conceptualisation and practice of commu- 
nity participation, and the working of JFM on the ground. 

Each of the contributors offers critical insights that contradict many prevalent 
approaches, both popular and scholarly. Sumit Guha’s analysis of the historical 
management of forest resources in central-western India shows that community- 
demarcated use of resources is the result of modern colonial fiat rather than 
socio-biological adaptation. Sivaramakrishnan’s account of the acquisition of 
central control over zamindan forests in Midnapore, West Bengal, from the 
1930s to the 1960s, points to the context and process by which different social 
classes and ethnic groups emerge as a community. 

Arun Agrawal vigorously undermines the ghost of the traditional community, 
arguing that community should not be seen simply as a quick solution to 
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long-standing social problems; instead, there is need for reflexive analysis of the 
reasons for the turn to community at this historical time. 

Moving to the much-abused word ‘participation’ with its whiff of paternalism, 
Amita Baviskar contrasts official rhetoric and the actual practice of ecodevelop- 
ment in the Great Himalayan National Park (Himachal Pradesh) Unlike JEM, in 
which sharing authority and responsibilities is structured into the agreement, 
ecodevelopment has been unable to generate a working consensus between the 
forest department and villagers. Savyasaachi’s ethnographic account of the forest- 
dwelling Kuianka of Phulbani district (Onssa) reveals the wide gap between the 
people’s cognition of their hving space, and indeed its creation, through shifting 
cultivation and the forest department's view of the destructive character of such 
cultivation. This lack of dialogue can be aggravated even by efforts to institu- 
tionalise people’s participation, as Vasavada, Mishra and Bates show in their 
case study of the working of village-level committees in Dewas district (Madhya 
Pradesh) and Sambhalpur (Orissa). They raise an important issue: why are struc- 
tures being established that are parallel to panchayats? A multiplicity of com- 
mittees may not broaden the base of leadership ın a village. 

The balanced review of the Western Ghats Forestry and Environment Project 
during the 1990s by N.C. Saxena and Madhu Sarin concentrates on Uttara 
Kannada distnct in northem Karnataka. Their research team found that the philo- 
sophy of joint forest planning and management was widely accepted by all levels 
of the state forest department, and that there was significant change 1n their ear- 
lier adversarial relationship with the village-level committees. Nevertheless, 
there are institutional and policy constraints which limit the effectiveness of the 
Project in empowering the people and in ensuring the sustainability of such forest 
conservation efforts. 

Also dealing with Uttara Kannada, Mariette Correa points out that when the 
village is treated as the unit of intervention, the participation of women and dis- 
advantaged groups is likely to remain superficial. The Project does not even 
attempt to address gender-related issues within the household and the village. 
Catherine Locke elaborates on this, arguing that currently there is no adequate con- 
ceptual or operational basis for gender policy and planning in JFM. She suggests 
that institutionalising women’s bargaining strength within JFM would require that 
forest professionals collaborate with social scientists and community development 
practitioners to understand gendered roles and relationships. A simular point is 
made by Bhaskar Vira regarding the interface between the community and the 
bureaucracy. He suggests a framework to incorporate field-based research on com- 
munities into the forest management process and the participatory agenda. 

As the tentativeness of the title indicates, this book raises more questions than 
it answers. Indeed, that is its strength. It suggests that despite the jargon of 
community participation in natural resource management, within the JFM 
framework as it now exists, empowerment is limited and fragmentary. The editors 
say, ‘Forest managers, environmentalists and donors all seem to have converged 
around a position that supports community involvement in forest management. 
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However, the degree of power they would wish ordinary villagers to wield varies 
enormously’ (p. 37). This is the crux of the problem. 


Delhi SUMI KRISHNA 


GHANSHYAM SHAH, Public health and urban development: The plague in Surat. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1997. 317 pp. Tables, figures, plates, maps, 
appendices, bibliography, index. Rs. 395 (hardback). 


This study illustrates that health issues are an aspect of the politico-economic and 
social environment. Health is contingent upon a series of factors like unplanned 
growth of cities resulting in the breakdown of municipal infrastructure such as 
availability of potable water, housing, sanitation, removal of waste and drainage. 
In the light of such a scenario ın Surat, Shah makes an in-depth analysis of the 
spread and control of plague. He relates it to the socio-economic background of 
victims, the location of their residence, neighbourhood, education, class and caste 
background. He found that the intensity of plague was greater in slums and 
unplanned parts of the city, i.e., areas lacking basic amenities. 

Shah strongly believes that the plague in Surat is only a reflection of urban 
malaise and makes a significant contribution by suggesting measures to check 
the spread of epidemics in cities. These include planned industrial and urban 
development, integration of the efforts in the health sector with those ın the 
socio-political sphere, and involvement of local communities in land use decisions. 
The book 1s creditable for the nature of the painstaking research on the case study 
in Surat. More importantly, at the macro level, it illustrates a multi-disciplinary 
approach to problems wrongly considered to be mere bio-medical issues. 
Through his holistic approach Shah has established that environmental and eco- 
nomic degradation can play havoc with the health of the people. There is an 
urgent need to heed the lessons learnt from the Surat experience. 


Janki Devi Memorial College RUBY BHARDWAJ 
University of Dethi 


Ant. Kumar, Medicine and the Raj: British medical policy in India, 1 835-1911. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 246 pp. Notes, bibliography, index. 
Rs. 395 (hardback). 


Medicine and the Raj is a survey of British medical policy in India from 1835 to 
1911. Organised under four heads, it traces the growth of colonial medical edu- 
cation, the growth of hospitals and the pharmaceutical industry, the colonial 
medical services, and the policies pertaining to malaria, plague, cholera and 
smallpox. While the book offers a lot of useful if uneven information on these 
themes, it seems to flounder when it comes to the categories that frame the 
narrative. 
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The author ends the book by making a distinction between allopathy—‘a 
medical science of intrinsic merit’ (p. 224)—and ‘colonial medicine’ and says 
that the reason why the former did not flourish in India was because it was 
routed through the latter, that 1s, “colonial medicine’. Unlike homeopathy, which 
ostensibly had nothing by way of state patronage, allopathy was controlled by the 
state. It was neither allowed to ‘sail freely’ (p. 225), like homeopathy, nor was 
there enough by way of investment ın it. Hence, instead of leading to a ‘true 
art of curing’ (ibid.), what we seem to have 1s a sham—a sham called ‘colonial 
medicine’. 

The concluding lines seem to betray an ambivalence towards that which colo- 
nial rule has bequeathed. It would be unfair to say that the work is innocent of a 
position that may well see medicine as being implicated in the structures of state 
power not only in the colony but also in the metropolis. The work as a whole 
bears testimony to the fact that medicine is indeed implicated in the very creation 
and legitimisation of a certain kind of rule and most certainly colonial rule. 
Rather than seeing this as being equally true both in the metropolis and the 
colony, the terms colony and colonial are brought in as prefixes that seem to per- 
vert something which by itself seems worthy. Hence, the equation seems to be. 
medicine plus colony is a perversion while medicine at ‘home’ or in a ‘settler 
society’ is good. 

The strength and the weakness of the book lies ın the fact that it provides, by 
its own admission, a ‘social and institutional history’ (p. 12) of British medical 
policy in India. Hence, it is sensitive to class compositions in the metropoffs 
and the colony, the agent collaborators in the colony, and the central impor- 
tance of the rise of the middle class in the second quarter of the 19th century 
in Victorian England and its replay, albeit in a different form, further down the 
century in India. The tacit assumption that the work makes, however, 1s that 
while all this may be reflected ın the social and institutional history of medi- 
cine in the colony, 1t may have no bearing on its institutional form in the 
metropolis, and most certainly not on the theoretical premises of medical 
science. Not only 1s the theoretical content insulated but, 1f ıt is not so, it may 
be ‘progressive’. Hence, this progressive science, if it had not come piggyback 
on the colonial state, would have ‘outdistanced the traditional medicines and 
that too without too much heart-buming, breast-beating and counter-political 
resistance’ (p. 225). 

Apart from such a clearly stated position, part of the problem arises from the 
fact that the book, like many others, attempts to write about the colony without 
reference to the metropolis, and its institutional history without reference to its 
theoretical content. Hence it creates, adds to, and takes over a category called 
‘colonial medicine’, where the first of the two terms seems to be the great 
spoiler. While medicine in the colonies may have its special form, ‘colonial med- 
icine’ like “Tropical Medicine’ seems to be a bogey that does not allow us to 
reflect critically on the latter of the two terms, that is, medicine. If the social and 
institutional history of medicine in the colony 1s transformed by the colonial 
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state, both its content and its form (if the two can be separated) should be equally 
implicated here and everywhere. If, however, we settle down to read the text 
differently, and see colonial medicine as a variant of the rise and progress of 
‘allopathic’ medicine worldwide, then we have a different proposition on our 
hands. The current work can then be fruttfully read as providing a truncated his- 
tory of the medical institutions that the British (and their ‘agent collaborators’) 
attempted to set up in India. And as a truncated social and institutional history, 
Medicine and the Raj 1s a welcome addition. 
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Axe I. Munpico and CYNTHIA INDRISO, eds., Abortion in the developing world: 
New Delhi: Vistaar Publications, 1999. 498 pp. Tables, figures, notes, refer- 
ences, index. Rs. 595 (hardback). 


Among the issues related to reproductive health, perhaps none has more contro- 
versial connotations or carries a heavier burden of stigmatisation, including 
moral and religious condemnation, than abortion. The present volume, which is 
the result of a major research initiative launched ın the Third World countries by 
the World Health Organisation, aims to increase the knowledge base on the rea- 
sons why women seek abortion, even in contexts where family planning services 
are widely available and where abortion is punishable by law. The essays from 
different countries are presented in four parts which explore the relationship 
between abortion and contraception, and the issues of adolescent sexuality and 
abortion. They also look at women’s and providers’ perspectives on abortion in 
different contexts and discuss the policy implications of the research. A conclu- 
sion that emerges from the various essays, and which vindicates the claims made 
by international women’s movements, 1s that women are not passive agents in 
their reproductive destinies and in all contexts they take different steps to regu- 
late their fertility. This volume provides useful information for policy makers 
and contributes to strengthening the public dialogue in countries where women’s 
health advocates are working towards legal reforms and normative change 1n the 
health codes to de-penalise abortion. 
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B. SrvARAMAYYA, Matrimonial property law in India (Law in India series). Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1999. xv + 132 pp. Tables, appendices, biblio- 
graphy, index. Rs. 295. 


B. Sivaramayya’s Matrimonial property law in India is part of a new ‘Law in 
India’ series published by Oxford University Press under the general editorship 
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of Rajeev Dhavan, Marc Galanter and S.P. Sathe. The series aims to look beyond 
the legal domain, narrowly conceived, ‘towards an understanding of how laws 
and legal institutions have an impact upon society as a whole’, and to do so ina 
style that 1s reasonably accessible to non-lawyers. This compact and unpreten- 
tious book succeeds admirably in these objectives, and does something more. It 
addresses not only the impact of law on society, but also the challenges of reshap- 
ing the law. In fact, it is a work of advocacy that ultimately proposes a number 
of changes ın the law governing matrimonial property ın India in the light of 
(a) a commitment to the principle of gender equity; (b) the ground realities of 
Indian society and its legal system; and (c) the comparative experience of other 
countries which share a common heritage of English law and which have simi- 
larly sought to revise their matrimonial property regimes. 

The problem at issue 1s a very interesting one: how to give legal recognition 
to women’s contribution to the ‘economic partnership’ of marriage? The question 
arises because of society’s failure to recognise women’s unpaid domestic work 
as a form of productive work, to compensate them for their greater burden of 
child-bearing and child-rearing, and to acknowledge the reality of systematic 
gender discrimination in the labour market. 

Basically, two different pnnciples may govern the property relations of husband 
and wife. One is the principle of ‘separation of property’ in which husband and 
wife manage their properties independently; the other, the principle of ‘commu- 
nity of property’. In the former, which prevails in English (common) law and 
also, independently, 1n Hindu, Muslim and Parsee personal law, the economic 
partnership of marriage finds minimal recognition and the termination of the 
marriage leaves each partner with their separate estates. In the latter, found in the 
civil law systems derived from Roman law, certain assets of the husband and 
wife are treated as their common property and divided equally between them on 
the termination of the marriage. 

In his opening chapter, Sivaramayya deals with a number of conceptual issues 
and questions of principle that anse ın the context of matnmonial property law. 
For instance, apart from eamed salary, what 1s the nature and form of a wife’s 
economic contribution to the marnage? Or, allowing that women in general have 
unequal access to other social resources, how are women’s interests to be pro- 
tected under community of property regimes? Should there be limitations on 
freedom of testation? Does joint ownership provide protection for women, or is 
it likely to be exploited to their disadvantage? Are Indian women ın a position to 
insist on ‘marnage contracts’ regarding the prior ownership of assests, as is com- 
monly the case in community of property regimes elsewhere? Should women 
and men divide assets equally on the dissolution of marriage, or do women in 
fact require preferential or compensatory treatment in view of their soctal dis- 
abilities and responsibilities? To what extent do the particularities of the Indian 
situation (customs such as arranged marnage, dowry, child marriage, resistance 
to widow remarriage, the stigma of divorce, poverty and illiteracy, etc.) require 
a modification of legal regimes that have worked satisfactorily elsewhere? 
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Following his general review of such concepts and issues, Sivaramayya 
proceeds to consider, in turn, the different laws in force in India in the areas of 
maintenance, occupational rights in the matrimonial home, the division of assets 
on divorce, and the rights of widows. In each case he considers not only the laws 
themselves, but the social and legal obstacles to their effectiveness as well as 
the comparative experience of other countries. (Relevant statutes from Kenya, 
Tanzania, Singapore, Malaysia and Ontario are provided in Appendices.) The 
situation in India is obviously greatly complicated by the multiplicity of personal 
laws, and the additional recognition of a limited role for customary law. Each of 
these systems presents its own specific difficulties. 

In the end, Sivaramayya emphasises that, notwithstanding its complexity, the 
area of matrimonial property law deserves to be a priority area for legal reform 
in the interests of gender justice. To this end he makes a number of concrete sug- 
gestions, including limitation on the power of testation, and differential legal 
treatment for different categories of property, such as the matrimonial home, 
household goods, and other assets of various kinds Though he deals extensively 
with the positive and negative features of Muslim matrimonial property law, he 
clearly sees little hope for legal reform ın the present political climate and, rather 
over-prudently, refrains from making any explicit suggestions on the shape that 
a reformed Muslim personal law might take. 

This book has much to offer the sociologist. But it also raises some questions. 
For instance, a number of assertions are made about what an Indian woman 
would or would not do in certain circumstances, on the social functions of the 
joint family, and so on. What is the sociological status or the empirical base for 
such statements of ‘fact’—wise though they mostly appear to be? These are the 
sort of questions on which one would have wanted to engage the author. 

Sadly, that engagement is no longer possible. A retired professor of the 
University of Delhi, a scholar and a gentleman, Sivaramayya was brutally done 
to death gn the road outside his Delhi home ın the summer of 1999. 
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SAMITA SEN, Women and labour in late colonial India: The Bengal jute industry. 
Cambridge: Cambndge University Press, 1999. xix + 265 pp. Tables, map, 
notes, glossary, bibliography, index. 


This book by Samita Sen is an important addition to the historiography on 
labour in colonial India for two reasons. Several pathbreaking doctoral theses 
on labouring women have remained, regrettably, unpublished: Radha Kumar’s 
work on Bombay textile labour, Lindsay Barnes on the Bowra Collieries and 
M.V. Shobana’s work on Madras textile workers come to mind. This is, therefore, 
the first full-length historical monograph on labouring women. Second, there 
have been few attempts to link the histones of labour at the emerging sites of 
capitalism ın colonial India—munes, plantations and factories—with changes 
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in the deployment of rural labour; a link, Sen argues, that is crucial to any 
understanding of women’s labour in colonial India. 

Though the Bengal jute industry is among the better researched areas of 
labour history, Sen has been able to raise new questions and develop fresh per- 
spectives through the use of gender as a category of analysis. She begins by sug- 
gesting that there is something to be understood even in the poor representation 
of women in the jute mill labour force (only in one year did women constitute 
20 per cent of the workforce, otherwise steadily declining from about 
18 per cent to 12 per cent between 1911 and 1950). This forces us back to the 
intimate links between the increasing reliance on female labour 1n rural house- 
holds and the emerging urban mill economy, as well as to more general con- 
structions of womanhood which underlay recruitment and management practices, 
skill formation, and even forms of collective action. Therefore, the work of 
women in the mills forms the basis of just one chapter, with other chapters 
focussing on women in the rural economy, the social constructions of mother- 
hood and the ways in which it impinged on the Maternity Benefit Act, as well as 
pluralities of women’s marital status in the mull areas, which ın turn affected 
their access to wages and material benefits. A final chapter, somewhat predictably, 
turns to the role of women in working class politics. 

Sen starts out by posing an important question regarding historical uses of 
women’s labour as cheap, tractable and self-renewing (p. 22). Yet none of these 
reasons appears to have sufficiently interested jute mill managers ın the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Sen goes on to argue that this was largely due to set migration 
patterns which favoured single male migration that labour recruitment policies did 
little to offset. The city, she says, did not hold the same attraction for potential 
migrants as did the tea plantations of Assam, the coal mines of Bengal or the 
Sunderbans (p. 32). The author suggests that there was a wider use of female labour 
in rural areas, which 1s supported by quotations from a number of official sources 
though not with statistics. Yet the argument regarding migration and employment 
would falter further afield, say in southern India, where family migration was the 
norm even to areas as inhospitable to female labour as the mining industry. 

Sen 1s on much surer ground when she argues that those women who did 
migrate to the city were those who were socially (and therefore economically) 
marginalised in the regions they came from: widows, single women, and deserted 
wives. This in tum shaped not only their social status ın the mill areas but deter- 
mined their incomes and benefits as supplementary wage earners. There is here 
the now rather well known picture of the links between ‘rationalisation’ and the 
reduction of female labour (pp. 115-24), and the much less explored link 
between the decline of bnde-price, the increase of dowry giving among lower 
castes and its consequences for the availability of female labour in both rural and 
urban areas. Although Sen wavers between according primacy to ideological or 
material reasons for the changes ın the deployment of women in the labour force, 
the importance of such determining indices as purdah and seclusion is abun- 
dantly substantiated. 
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First published in 1989, this widely hailed and incisive study of the 

dynamics of ethnic identities and movements in South Asia is perhaps 
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The book is unique in terms of the breadth of Its canvas and its efforts 
` to situate the ethnic phenomenon In South Asia in the broader 
_ conceptual universe of ethnic pluralism. It will be of interest to scholars 
` of political science, international relations, conflict/peace studies, 
sociology, history and South Asian studles. It will continue to serve as 

a text for courses on ethnicity and nation-building and on South Asian 


politics. 


This volume is a fitting testimony to the life’s work of one of the Indian 
subcontinent’s foremost political scientists....with sensitivity and analytical 
rigour...[she] address(es) the central issues of regional politics in both their 
intrastate and interstate manifestation...[and] provides an incisive analysis of 
ethnicity as an Idea and of its application to the politics of the region. The case 
studies, in particular, are lucid syntheses of the tensions that attend the 
interaction between social groups with heightened ethnic consciousness... This 
will endure as an important study for anyone Interested in the politics of South 
Asia. 
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